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ADVERTISEMENT. 



It is the proud boast of abolition audi-^rs and sonators^ 
that the literature of the a^d is all on their side. There 
let its infidel philosophies ani lieentioos levities foreror 
remain. When its destinies shall have been fulfilled, that 
literature will be found to have done muoh to settle men's 
minds in submission to God*s Providence. People Kill 
then see and feel strongly that it is due to justieo and 
tmth^ that the forged drafts on their imaginations must be 
protested. This boasted literature represents the condition 
of the Southern slave as enormouslj wretched ; and the 
true facts appearing will be received as evidences of the 
enormous wickedness of abolition literature. The time is 
approaching for the reaction to commence. This truthful 
little work is designed to accelerate it, by showing that the 
world abounds with worse evils far, than Southern slavery, 
even as falsely represented by its calumniators. If it do 
a little to arrest the progress of error, and to induce tho 
public mind to think soberly as it ought to think, tlio 
object of the writer will be attained. 
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CHArXER I. 

AN INTRODUCTORY TABLE TALK. 

Il was on the eastern bank of the Upper Delaware, in 
easy view of where, on both sides, the rocky hills arc 
separated from the rocky river by the well paid labor of 
men, who had been sent to us by Earopcan misrule and 
oppression. So — though woes await the oppressor — so 
good cometh out of evil. 

It was a cold morning ; and it was made more dreary bj 
the falling, driving, and beating, sleet and snow. In con- 
trast with the almost summer-like weather that had imme- 
diately preceded it, for invalids particularly, its character 
approached almost even to the hideous. But even then 
and there, a comfortable and thankful little family party 
was cosily seated around a breakfast table. It was in a 
small stove-room. Adjoining it was a kitchen, not less 
comfortable. It was occupied by a neat handed and newly 
and warmly clad Irish girl, — a good natured and faithful 
creature. She was one of the survivors of a packed cargo 
of emigrants from the almost desolated Connaught; — the 
daughter of a family, by oppression separated for the 
ever of this world. 

The breakfast party consisted of the host, the wife, the 
sister, two young daughters, and the Doctor; — a favorite 
and friendly guest. He was an old acquaintance of the 
host ; and had been with him through the hot sands and 
deep swamps, and many trials and perils in the fur South, 
when perils there were real and not imaginary. In many 
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labors, tLc Doctor had aided Lim. Id many sonrows, ho 
had wept with him. In many joys ho had rejoioed with 
him. Of conrwe, theOi the Doctor was almost more thma 
at home, in the retirement of his friend, on tho banks and 
among the hills of the Delaware. Therefore, naturally and 
suitably he introduced and opened the following 

DIALOG UK. 

The Doctor. Taking from his pocket a newspaper: — 
''liudios; here is something highly important; and of 
special interest and concern to yourselves." 

Wife. In a scmi-apparcnt alarm : — " To us ? How, 
Doctor?" 

Dr. " To the women of this country, the noble and the 
simple women of England, — from duchesses down to plain 
misses, — address a petition to aid them, in the charitable 
work of subverting the institution of southern slavery ; — 
or, at least to begin with, so to interfere with it as to pre- 
vent its '/riffht/ul results,' " 

Sister. ''What frightful results? Are tho negroes 
starving to death, like the poor people of Ireland and Scot- 
land ? and even of England and Germany V 

First Daughter. " Or arc they turned out of their 
cabins, and hunted away from their homes, as our good 
Peggy says tho poor Irish women and children are, by 
thousands upon thousands ; and that they may never get 
back to them, their poor hovels are all burnt down to tho 
ground ?" 

Second Daughter. In tears : " Oh ! I hope my dear 
old black friends who were so good to mo; and Uncle 
Eaphe, who used to carry me before him to school on the 
pouey, are not turned out of doors to suffer !" 

Host. " No fear of that, my daughters ; they arc no 
doubt as unsuffcring and comfortable this cold morning, 
as even you could reasonably desire them to bo. But, 
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J>octor| let us hear what it really is that the nob^e ladies 
of England want of our republican women ; and what are 
the frightful things they have diflcorered in the condition 
of our southern slaves V 

The Dr. Having very solemnly read the Address: 
" Shall I read all these titles and names V 

Wife. " Certainly, Dr., let us hear them; by all means." 

The Dr. " There then, you have them, ladies ; from . 
the Duchess of Sutherland to Mrs. Eowland Hill.'' 

Sister. " Mrs. Charles Dickens, inclusive. I wonder 
if Mrs. Charles Dickens has read Oliver Twist and the 
Bleak House ? They might point her to other work to be 
done, nearer home, than our Southern States; where there 
is no poor Oliver * to icant morc,^ nor poor homeless Joe, 
who could not have had less.'' 

The Dr. '* Mrs. Charles Dickens reads the Court 
Journal, and attends the aristocratic opera; and probably, 
sometimes goes to the Eoyal Chapel; and she must not 
therefore be expected to read, or to know any thing about 
such little dirty and starving humanities as Oliver Twist 
and poor Joe." 

Wife. " Of course not. And as her husband i'nsulfrd 
our country, it is not wonderful that she should embrace 
such an illustrious opportunity to add an tujurt/ to the 
insult." 

The Dr. " Well, ladies, what is your intention to do 
in this matter ? Of course, so polite a communication on 
a subject so important, must not be silently neglected." 

Host. "No fear but that the convention women will 
have a special general convention, for the express objects 
of concocting a suitable and learned llcply to the Address 
of the Convention at Stafford House ; and the organizing of 
a female crusade to unite its power and influence with that 
of the aristocratic organization on the other hIJo of the 
water. 
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The I)r. ** Yes, doubt lean ; and they will iLercby confirm 
the women of England in their pernicious delusion with 
regard to the frightful results of our southern slavery. But 
would it not be kind and useful to undeceive them '/" 

Host. '< It might, indeed, be kind and useful ; if pot- 
siblc, I^ut how is it to be done ?*' 

The Dr. ^' You might write a book to show, what you 
80 well know of the condition of the slaves ; and that the 
thus declared views of female England are preposterous. 
Yes, sir; write a book; and tell and explain at large, 
what are the comforts and privileges of the southern ne- 
groes in slavery, so called; and show how surpassingly 
better they are off, than the Africans at home ; — the free 
blacks of any country ; — and indeed, of the poor white la- 
borers of Europe ; or even than tens of thousands of them 
in our own country." 

Second Dauquteii. With enthusiasm, "0, yes, father, 
do write a book." 

First Daughter. Quietly : " I wish you would write 
a book, dear father ; if it be only to tell the good ladies 
of England, how very much they are mistaken about the 
slaves not being allowed religious privileges." 

Wife. '^ But can it be, Dr., that they are sincere in 
what they say of the ^frvjhtful results,' — interdictions^ — 
separationsy — and the like '( Can wo reasonably suppose 
educated and sensible women in such ignorance of a matter, 
so easy to obtain full and complete knowledge of ? I can 
not easily suppose it." 

The Dr. " Madam, did yon never hear of people who 
studied ignorance ?" 

Wife. " I think I never did, Dr., did you ?" 

Tin Dr. " Certainly, madam ; I have known plenty 
of them ; — plentier than blackberries — students of igno- 
rance on almost all subjects. And on this subject, in par- 
ticular, you may find all over the country, men and women 
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by tens of thonsands, who stndy hard, in their way, — to 
learn every possible objectiooi against negro slavery; — 
which they carefully teach their children among their first 
and last lessons, — and not less hard do they study to shut 
out, from their thoughts and knowledge, every considera- 
tion that might in any way tend to remove, or palliate 
their objections. And that is what I call studying ignor- 
ance." 

Host. " So it is indeed, I)r. ; and very well explained. 
And in the matter of our southern slavery, you think the 
ladies of England are proficients in that science ?" 

The Pr. " No doubt of it. Slavery by name, is a 
very unpopular subject in England; and the people are 
carefully taught that it is the most frightful thing imagin- 
able ; in order to keep them quiet' under the far heavier 
yoke of their real slavery. And so long and zealously 
have the teachers been thus employed deceiving others, 
that the retributive justice has overtaken them at last, of 
being themselves deceived into believing and loving a lie. 
And so is it, in a large measure, in our own country. 
Learn the views of the first ten persons nearest you. 
Begin with your next door neighbors ; and you shall find 
them all familiar with the popular objectiojis to slavery ; 
and not more than one, in the whole ten, at all familiar 
with any thing that may be urged in its defence. And this 
general prefudiccy the natural result of thus studying ig« 
norance, is termed public sentiment/' 

Host. " Dr., t/ou must write the book." 

The Dr. " No indeed ; not I. Once on a time, a 
book was about to be written, when I heard that in refer- 
ence to the design, a certain man had said, ' that my 
adversary would write a book.' And the book was never 
written." 

Host. ''That you might not gratify an adversary ?*' 

Jhp Dr. " Perhaps, partly that. More largely some- 

2 
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thing else. But to get buck to whcro wo ought to be : 
Your missions in two of the southern states ; ftnd your tra« 
vcls over most of the others, with your eyes and ears open, 
have supplied your portfolio and memory with the uatcriaLi; 
and you are bound to put them together into a book." 

FniKT Dauqiitkk. <M)car father, do write a book; 
and tell the English ladies and every body else, about the 
beautiful obnrchos which we saw in the south and south- 
west, built for the slaves ; an<l about the Sunday schools ; 
and how well the slave scholars behaved and learned ; and 
how happy and good they were ; and how sweetly they 
sang the lovely hymns that dear mother and aunty taught 
them to learn by heart. Do, father, write the book. It 
will mako the good dear ladies of England very happy 
indeed to know that the slaves of the south are so well off 
as we know they ore ; and are so kindly treated and taught, 
as wo know they arc. J1oai<e, dear father, write the 
book." 

Sister. " Hy all manner of meann, brother, write the 
l)ook." 

Host. " And what say you, wife V 

Wife. " Certainly, write the book ; and make the 
Doctor help you ?" 

The Dii. Looking through the window into the storm ; 
<< Qladly would 1 do what L could ; but 1 reckon I am off 
for the south again beforo many dayn." 

Host. "Indeed, Dr., and why this sudden move?" 

The Dr. " This sudden snow storm." 

Wife. " The Dr. will surely not leave us so. Don't 
fear f" 

Host. " Suppose then. Dr., after due deliberation, 
the work of the proposed book bo entered upon ; how 
shall I proceed? Please sketch me an outline." 

The Dr. " Well ; let us think about it a little, seriously. 
How would this, or something like this, do? In the firnt 
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place, to show that the slaves of the south^ — -physically, 
socially, and morally — or spirituallj, if you rather, though 
I nndentaid them as identical, or including each other — 
are, in all these things, in a far better condition, than are 
the negro race in any other condition. This you may 
eafflly enough do. In the second place; that the results 
of emancipation have been, and are in general, frightfully 
cruel, — even murderous, — by forcing the poor creatures 
into the arena of a gradual and painful extermination. 
And thirdly ; having established firmly these facts, and 
amply multiplied your defences by the use of select mate- 
rials from a world full of them ; — then, " carry the war 
into Africa.'^ Teach the aristocracy of England what the 
people are anxious they should know; viz., that John 
Bull is a great slaveholder, and a very hard 



MASTER." 



Host. " Is not that pretty high ground, Doctor ?" 
The Dr. " Yes ; but it is good and solid ground — sure 
footing — and if you would do any good for the cause of 
God's Providence, and of man's progress, you must take 
it, and stand on it firmly and fearlessly. The appointments 
of His Providence, God will surely vindicate, and make 
the truth to triumph. He can steady His own ark ; and 
He will do it. And woe to the faithless and the presump- 
tuous doubter who would put forth his hand to help Him.'' 
Host. " Doctor ! Doctor I what is your drift ?" 
The Dr. " Portward, with a strong ajm, a firm heart ; 
without which no harbor can be made in this storm. Abo- 
lition, or intervention, is but a comparatively small lever 
of a huge engine that has been put in motion to disrupt 
every conservative institution of the age; and as it has 
been shown in other lands, how it could shake thrones into 
fragments, and again re-erect them with blood and bones ; 
in our own land it has shown too, how it could upheave 
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the masses like an earthquake, and rock the Bolid pillan 
of the Union." 

lIosT. << Dr.; do you indeed, apprehend any such 
danger to social order, as your words may seem to incul- 
cate?" 

The Dr. " Danger ? Yes, sir ; I see, and fed it too. 
Dr. Thorn well says, cloc{uently, * The parties in this con- 
flict are not merely abolitionists and slaveholders — they 
are atheists, socialists, communists, red republicans, jaco- 
bins, on the one side, and the friends of order and regulated 
freedom on the other. In one word, the world is the 
battle-ground — Christianity and atheism the combatants, 
and the progress of humanity the stake.' 1 believa him. 
And, in this money and mischief loving age, I do appre- 
hend danger. Not of the final issue ; but of overwhelm- 
ing calamities to the millions of mankind guiltless of the 
strife; and of a long and disastrous countermarch of Chris- 
tian civilization.'' 

Host. " Dr., do you perceive any thing of an alarming 
character in this lady-movement in England if" 

TuE Dr. " Yes, sir : wo may talk lightly of it ; news- 
papers may sport with it; shallow thinking people may 
laugh about it, till they crack their sides ; but, seriously, 
it presents to my mind a phase of the subject of a most 
appalling character !" 

Host. " As how, pray, my good Doctor ?" 

The Dr. '< ^ indicating on which side in this conflict, 
the power of Great Britain may arrange itself." 

Host. ^' But do you think there is danger that England 
will take part with the confederacy enumerated by Dr. 
Thornwell — atheism and its allies ?" 

The Dr. " It looks very like it. What is the British 
Parliament, with a few exceptions, but an aggregated mass 
of reckless trimmers? Among these women who are thus 
put forward on the platform of agitation, are conspicuous 
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connexions of nearly, if not quite, every ruling family in 
Great Britain ; and wives of the most influential common- 
ers. Perhaps, very few of them know what they are doing ; 
hut nothing is plainer than that they are imbuing the 
whole nation with the fell spirit of a universal and athe- 
istic revolution ; compared with which the world has never 
seen a revolution. It is therefore now too late to go gin- 
gerly into the contest. When an atheistic universal preju- 
dice is called the public opinion of the civilized world, and 
the cause of truth is placed under the ban of it ; it is then 
too late for temporising ; — too late for studying the expedient^ 
instead of the right. England holds in her hand a mighty 
weight, which thrown into any of the workPs scales, may 
give it a preponderance ; and she must not therefore be 
allowed, unrebuked, to feed a powerful faction of our 
country, — a sworn brotherhood to subvert our institutions^ 
— ^with female flattery ; nor to call off the eyes of the rest 
of the world from her own frightful evils, to fix them, with 
scorn and hatred^ on an institution of ours, which excites 
her envy." 

Host. " Her envy, Doctor V 

The 1^. "Yes, certainly; h^x deadliest gii^j'' 

Host. " How, Dr., I may not understand you, 
rightly V 

The Dr. ''She has been at a great national vxiMnge 
to add many ten thousands to her pauper population ; to 
ruin her West Indian possessions ; and i(^ reduce to beg- 
gary and vagabondism, their inhabitants, white and black ; 
and to restore something like a balance, she would bring 
our southern states into the like condition; though she 
must be blind not to see, that it would add two millions 
more to her pauper population, from the three miUions and 
a half, whose subsistence is derived from the manufacture 
of cotton. It would however be no more blind than 
much of her legislation has been. 

2* 
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IIoHT. '< But, mj doar Doctor, you do not condemn 
modoratioQ." 

The ])r. ** Certainly not. I would bo moderate in all 
things ; and adviso others to bo so. I am not at all 
disposed to condemn or blame such writers and editors. 
Homo of them are known to me as most worthy men who 
would not knowingly do any wrong thing. And if they 
are sincere in their halfway views, as here presumed ; and 
if they honestly suppose, as here also presumed, that they 
are bound to publish them, they are right in doing so. It 
is doubtless, in some way, best that they should. But 
whether they intend it, or no, they are giving countenance, 
and adding strength to the abolitionists. Of this I am 
confident ; and so is the faction into whose hands they are 
playing." 

Host. ^' I think none of them will agree with you, 
Pr., that they are auxiliaries of abolitionism.'' 

The Dh. '^ I suppose not. And therein lies much of 
the danger. Nor will the authors of several portentous 
volumes of the same character, and from the same plat- 
form." 

'^ Ou quite another, and higher platform, I hope you will 

take your stand, and give us a book that shall indicate its 

author J as an unflinching, conscientious, and unqualified 

believer in the Bible ; — a lover of his country, and of its 

blood-bought constitution ; — a friend of the human race, 

of every condition and of every color." 

Host, *'Dii., 1 really wish i/ou would write the bock. 

You shall have all my accumulated materials. And these, 

with your clear notions of what you think it should be, 

and with your retentive memory of your own experience 

and observations in the south, would enable you to do it 

well, and with ease and rapidity." 

The Dr. '^ I reckon it is much easier to iv/l what a 

book should be, than to make it what it should bo. You 
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know I can talk, mnch better than I can write ; and if it 
may be said without offence, I think jon can write better 
than yon can talk. So then, go on with the book, you 
write, and I will talk. But, before you begin to write, 
let me talk a little more. What memoranda have you of 
our southern experience ^ and of your own^ before I joined 
your 

Host. " With certain preliminaries ; I have some 
notes of my voyage and its adventures ;— of my stay of a 
few days in Charleston, and what there I saw of the condi- 
tion of the slaves, so incomparably better than I had 
expected ; — of my passage to St. Augastine ; and of there 
finding but one unhappy negro, and he a free one; — of the 
visits to the plantations, where they were anticipating holi- 
day delights; — of the wedding, party that you wot of, 
when the negroes were almost too joyous to be happy; — 
and of our boating party up the river to Lake George and 
Drayton Island." 

The Dr. " One of the most delightful incidents of my 
Hfe ; and among its pleasantest memories. Hiere was seen 
negro happiness in perfection." 

Host. "*The pleasures of slavery,' I have en- 
titled my account of it." 

The Dr. "Excellent. Appropriate, and graphically 
descriptive. You can soon make a right sort of a book, 
with such materials. By the way,— our visit to the Sea 
Islands, you must not forget. It almost ought to be a 
book by itself. I remember it as if yesterday ; and I will 
help you if you need any help of memory." 

Host. " Thank you, Dr., I accept the offered kindness. 
At your leisure I will read to you my Sea Island notes." 

The Dr. " But, as in the character, somewhat of a 
scribe for the ladies, I believe you should begin the book, 
with a chapter or more, directly addressed to the ladies of 
England; on the subject of their address to the women of 
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America. And it migbt not be amiss to appropriate a few 
pages to the Earl of Carlisle, io his character of abolition 
editor/' 

Host. '^ Certainly, Doctor; neither the noble ladies, 
nor the ladies' noble editor, must be forgotten." 

The Db. " Well ; now I think you will do. Go at it 
And I will try what may be done with the dog and the 
gun, in the way of a game dinner from the fields and the 
woods." 

The Doctor withdraws to prepare for his sport; the 
daughters take Peggy with them to put the study in order 
for work ; the ladies remain to restore order to the break- 
fast room before resuming the daily needles ; and the host 
prepares his feathered armor for tho> engagement ; — a true 
labor of love, — battling for the truth. 



CHAPTER n. 

APHLU. TO Tax "^'WcKCr QY 1SX l:SJTMS> STJkZXa 

<ar AxEKEci/* rat Am cr ikhk cnmLTnenojT to 

SsBc£jr VI&& suite pgafitl ftynpiiL&Tj. &XTe I Been 
cxcrdaed, t&aa €ir jonr unAi^pj mTHtabf^ wi£& re^eeti to 
t&e 9Qcsil asd igrnftna J ! ennifiliinn of the Afrtnaa^ slxres in 
evr cofsotEj. And tia leOs^rs tfiif hsxwj w^s^l of sanow 
^ir tLbor Hi i Jig:"iij sdSsm^ w^icL is beum^ xcfcm joizr 
»iffiwii IcaGrt;^ Ikeftsft to (san&A t&e 3Ski snii sultieQixi^ 
hsjsa wi^A jcni ftanre Itesi s> TiiiltfnffFy Itegixzled. 

li rp^iacKS B J ageiip Inct ftflT waxm beazt^ t&ift tfiofrag^ 
Ukst sad ssSbm^ snd tlurang^ Han j peeiL}^ I 
kiTC Iceome se> vsH &&£& ajid prepixed, %t m Lan^ sstks 
<£f jeaii% passed ia, zhe muxlk "«^"g sIxYefLoIdcts sod 
•&aTe% to set joor <^3irbeii R€srt3 sH rest^ witlL respect to 
t&e aexal aod ifiriitiT aauSfimti aid pircfi^^ of tLe 
sZxres cf cQkT cflHBtiy . 

W&en I »g«tioa the &eiu w&5e& I tcrsti viQ siot be 
q^Qise vzLLELtacsfiizL^ to joo,. that £7 sLore tB^ji tbirteen 
jcois I n m CltxisciaiL Hiasio&szj in serial of die sIiTe- 
b^kiiin^ s&iles, rt is Loped etm&ilexLfilj; tfi^ joa wiQ r^riftfiTi* 
kindlj. ubd to jour gre&tt re]S»^£. viiat I ianre impisiiii oa 
mjself as a do&j to eGgmnmiease to too. 

Hov jon li&Te i}€ea Bi:2Led ianQ tke belief! c£La& cEie 
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are not tau^^ht in tlio rvlij^ion of the <insp<'l, nor allowed to 
bo taii^rlit, is of minor iiiiportaiiri'. It is Huflicicnt to know 
the uiiliaii|ty fact, that huch is your no doubt sincere 
beli«."f. 

Jjadieii of Kn;rland; pruy parlon mo for saying, what 
need not long remain to be proved , that you havo beca 
very grossly and most wickedly impiised on. AVlio the 
impostor may be, is ()f less eoneern. Would to (jod I— 
with fervent reverence be it spoken — ^would to (jodl that 
the poor white people of Kuropc, and even of our own 
country, had their p(?r.sonal comforts, and their social rights, 
as well s(*cured as havo the hlavcs of the south : and above 
all, that their bouIs were as faithfully and efFiciently cared 
for! 

Vou sjieak, ladies, of " frightful results of negro slavery, 
even under kindly disposed masters." From this allusioD| 
and from the notice of your amiable ioterfercnec with the 
system, in the Manchester (luardiao of December 1st, and 
other uewsi)aper8 of your country, there seems show of 
reason, — without violence of inference, — to HUjjposc your 
movement to have been impelled by a popular romance of 
a countrywoman of ours; who, it is said, is '^a sort of 
divinity in the aristocratiu hntthnrs of the British me- 
tropolis." 

If the inference be not sustained by tho fact, in your 
kindness and Christian charity, you will pardon it ; — if it 
be, it may be no unkindness to commanicatc to you, in 
what estimation that strangely popular romance, is held by 
a very large majority of the respectable Christian commu- 
nion to which that lady belongs by inheritance and educa- 
tion, as well as by profession ; as indicated by its chief 
literary organ, one of the most able, and widely circulated 
religious newspapers in America. 

Thus speaks Tiik New York Obskrver: — 

'^We have read the book, and regard it as antichristian. 
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We have marked numerons passages in which religion is 
spoken of in terms of contempt, and in no case is religion 
represented as making a master more humane ; while Mrs. 
Stowe is careful to represent the indulgent and amiable 
masters as without religion. This taint pervades the work, 
just as it does the writings of all the modem school of 
philanthropy. It is certdnly a non-religious, if not anti- 
evangelical school. Mrs. Stowe labors through all her 
book to render minifliin odious and contemptible, by attri- 
buting to them sentiments unworthy of men or Christians." 

Ladies of England ; — ^pardon me ; — ^is this the school in 
which you have received willing instruction to interfere 
with our affairs, and to encourage our infidel calumniators ? 
And is this the book, made up as it is mostly of deceptive 
fictions, seditious sentiments, and most offensive scoffs and 
sneers at things sacred ! — ^is this, indeed the book, which 
has so filled the cup of your indignant charity, that ''you 
cannot keep silenee^^' nor withhold the blazing torch from 
Mrs. Stowe's man of straw ? 

Indeed, Ladies of England, for^ve, pray, this little out- 
burst of honest indignation. Knowing, as I do, most 
undoubtingly, that the book is a vile and mischievous 
calumny from beginning to end, it is found as impossible 
for me to speak of it with cool indifference, as it is for you 
to keep silent, believing it to be a true statement of the 
'^ frightful resnlti of negro slavery/* Ungrateful is the 
task, but it may be needful, to show briefly that it is en- 
titled to no regard as an authority on the subject of which 
it treats. 

" For me, I cannot bolt it to the bran 
As can the holy Dr. AaguBtin." 

I cannot think of entering upon the painful and revolt- 
ing task of dissecting this putrid^ body to expose all its 
sources of poison. It might disable me quite for my 

'6 
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pleasant labor of lovo, in exhibiting to your happy eyes 
the reverse and bright side of the subject. For, as you 
shall see, if you will deign to look, that even slavery, 
through grace, has its bright side. 

** Next to Sincerity, remember still, 
Thoa must resolve upon Integritj." 

It might be useful to show, how this bold woman has 
used unblenchingly, and unscrupulously, every popular ele- 
ment, to make her romance acceptable to a corrupt age, in 
which, — not common vices, merely, but even crimes of 
every dark shade, find their defenders and advocates, in 
such multitudes, as to make emperors and kings, — ^black 
and white, of their chiefs. But room only for passing 
allusions, or little more, may be allowed. 

This miserable thing of sin, cannot be examined with 
any discrimination, without discovering on its every page, 
that it has taken up among its destructive elements, every 
popular and infidel ultraism of the age, — sensual, social, 
political, philosophical, and religious. 

It flatters every phase of modem reform ; — every feature 
of every faith, which freely admits antislavery and aboli- 
tionism into its creed. 

It censures, blindly, the government of the country; 
and it arrogantly denounces its acts in the most Jacobinical 
and rancorous spirit. Your own radical authors and de- 
claimers cannot go beyond it, on even their own superior 
vantage ground. 

The execution of the laws of the land, — even its organic 
laws, embodied in the constitution at the foundation of the 
nation, — ^it bitterly and treasonably execrates. 

In morals, it is shamelessly profligate. 

It ministers to the licentious passions of the age, by 
gross allusions to illicit desire and indulgence, and it makes 
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ilaelf a guide-book to tLo markot-placo of abumitmtloiii 
for the use of travelliog roues from tho uortli. 

In religion, it occupies tbo seat of tho noornor Mul tha 
hypocrite. At the same time that it AiTuoU groat rnligiotifi 
ferror, it showers the most ofTonsivo odium on thn wtioU 
body of the ministry of every namo; and futmlnnttin 
special anathemas towards all who Miow tho ulightimtrdl tint' 
ance to join in a seditious and infld(d crunado nj^ftlnut 
" Caesar" and against "God." 

Among the minsiters of tho Gmpi^l mont di«tln^uUliMl 
for high ch.aracter and deep learning, thorn aro vory ttmnf^ 
— and mUltons of intelligent hytnmf who rdligtoydly 
believe ; and meekly, and in tho fear of (Mf dmslari ilmlf 
belief, that the Bible fully sanctions th<i luniiiuilitn t4 
slavery. 

All these, Mrs. S. virtually prunmnvM Uf tUunnntia m 
unworthy of common civility. And nho wonhJ Ut^fo i\mm 
answered in no other, or more crmrtooun niyltif iUittt w)th ^ 
laugh of scorn. She holds them In U;tf iUnr^t ti*fUUtt$titi U9 
speak of them, even decently. And Uf tutudtttumwi ffun Ui 
say to one of them, << stand by thyM#ilf,>-»rvim<i wti uat^f 
me, for I am holier than thou !" nho M^nifi in imt^^Um H 
would be too much honor for h«;r gff^atn'mit Ut turn for I 

Trusting in her own rifi;hUt(funiwnitf »h<i «fvld<tntly lUn 
pises all, whomsoever^ that Ulong/i ftr/i U9 Imf owu n*hM 
of the Pharisees. 

In fine, in her abuse of th<i iiihU^ and iU ^l^f^/y, H U 
certainly not too much U> gay, that nlm Um, nni />nly 
trenched on the domain of yMuty Wriprhi^ hui aytift nUo^n 
a superior title. With a hr hkUrr*rr v«rn//i« th*n tfat*h:^f 
she has shown less rf;gard (fft mo*U*iy Mtji *:t$.u4/n 

The friends of Mrs. H. canti//t plmtji t^ff U^f t^yt-i* ih« 
miserab lemerit of fanatic'iitiri ; whi/:h un^y \**i UH\y uh'i 
honestly urged in favor — if n^t h J^— '/f tUa a^h^yti. 
gancies of very many of th#; uufiti Ufrt^ni '/f \^i* pf^tiy 
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" Fanaticism," says Jeremy Bcntham, '* ncyer sleeps, 
it is uevcr glutted. It is never st^)pped by philanthropy ; 
for it makcb a merit of trumpliii;^ on philanthropy. It 
is never stopped by eonricieiiee, for it lias pressed con- 
scieucc into its service. Avarice, lust, and Tengeancc, 
have pity, benevolence^ honor, — fanaticism has nothing to 
oppose it." 

Some of these frightful features of fanaticism are con- 
spicuous in her character; but though with the peculiar 
taleut of euliHting the fanatical element in her cause, for 
personal profit, she is not a fanatic. She may not, per- 
haps, bo reasoned with any more properly, than if she 
were a fanatic ; but it is because she is rendered uncon- 
scionable by her vanity and cupidity, her arrogance and 
ambition ; — if not also by the addition of even lower vices 
of mind and heart ;^but she is not a fanatic. 

Please now. Ladies of England, look at a few particulars 
of her performance, and plainly may you perceive, that it 
is entirely unworthy of your belief or regard ; not to say 
your admiration. 

Alone, as a weapon of offence in the hand of the political 
demagogue, in his battle against truth and right, was it 
intended to have value ; and surely it has no other pos- 
sible. As such instrument of mischief and ruin, dear to 
the enemies of our country, and to all who would break 
down its institutions of every kind, — trample upon the 
religion of the Bible, — ^fiU its pulpits with infidel lecturers, 
— ^make an eternal separation of enmity between your 
nation and ours ; — as such it may remain in use, by the 
popular and efficient aid and countenance of the women of 
England, until the land of the South shall be drenched 
with the blood of both white tlnd black, — sparing, per- 
haps, a sufficient number of the latter, to establish another 
Haytien Empire, with another Quassia, to take a daily 
imperial bath in the blood of his sable subjects I 
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Bj the w&j, LadicS; en pcissant, are you so deluded as 
to imagine the masses of the Haytiens, the population in 
gross — in as happy a condition as the negroes of our 
South? 

As a literary work of art, this popular novel, in the eyes 
of all candid persons whose personal knowledge of facts 
enables them to judge advisedly of its character, it is abhor- 
rent to every principle of truth and taste. As a work of 
art, in its untruth to nature, it is a mere monster of defor- 
mity ! But of necessity, you. Ladies of England, do not 
perceive its monstrosity; because you are unacquainted 
with the true facts of the subject. You know that your 
own great novelists present facts of fancy that are true to 
nature ; and you are deceived into the unhappy belief that 
80 does Mrs. Beechcr Stowe. 

You naturally thus judge, because her work is thought 
to be popular at home ; where, you suppose, people ought 
to kAOw whether or not it be true to nature. It is not 
popular at home, but as a political missile only, with those 
who wish to throw it into the ranks of their opponents, 
except indeed, with the mass of novel readers, who gene- 
rally know no more of the South, than they know of 
Siberia ; — thousands of them even less. 

You know that your Bulwer, and Dickens, and Warren, 
and Eongsley, your late Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
such writers, have not oviBrdrawn, the horrible pictures of 
crime, and poverty, and degradation, and oppression, in 
your own country; and it is dierefore not strange, but 
natural, that yoi> should receiw as true to nature, Mrs. 
Stowe's paler pictures of suffering among our Southern 
slaves ; whom hunger never leads to crime ; as it does 
very largely the poor of Europe, and even of our own 
country. 

Had Mrs. S. laid her scenes on this side of " Mason's 
and Dixon's line," and drawn with truth the crimes and 

3* 
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BufTcrings of the free negroes here, whose vices and mise- 
ries are crowding them into our penitentiaries and lunatio 
asylums, she might have produced a work of art, which 
would have secured to her a lasting and a fair fame ; 
though it would have given her lens of money, and less of 
popularity of numbers and rank ; but it would not have 
been suited by its subject, to the purposes of the un- 
scrupulous political demagogues and disorganizers of the 
age, for whom her book has been written rKpcriallf/. 

Or she might have drawn from the immeasurable mass 
of facts connected with the terrific increase of crime and 
prostitution in our great cities ; and so have presented a 
work true to nature, as known in cities, every where, that 
should have done good police service as a guide book, 
through the highways and byways, — the broad avenues, 
and dark alloys, — trodden by tens of thousands on their 
route to the gallows, — to the penitentiary, — to the asylum, 
— to the pauper's pallet, — to the Cyprian's den, or to the 
suicide's grave ! 

In such work of truthfulness, she might have indulged 
to the full, in her love of the horrible, by reproducing, 
with ombellishments to her taste, the mangled remains of 
Adams and Parkman ; and from the life and writings of 
their murderers, she might have revealed to what class of 
rcligio-philosophers they belonged ; — for they were both 
men of mark. Or she might have found in the police 
records of any of our cities, ready to her hand, in distinct 
outline, plenty of conjugal murders; infanticides by hun- 
dreds; and arraignmenflP^of thousands of children and 
adolescent youth of both sexes; — and told us of their 
training. Such works, well done, could not but do good 
to the public, whatever they might Ho for the author. 

Alas, she chose another subject ; and so has she handled 
it, as to make her book a firebrand of destruction, of so 
deadly a character as to throw in deep shade the veriest 
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infidel and seditious publications of the last hundred 
years. 

But a word more of it, as a work of art. I trust jou 
will be no longer deceived, Ladies of England, into tho 
absurd supposition, that this no^el, like those of your own 
great artists, presents facts with fidelity, — in its abuse of 
the South, — for there is scarcely such an instance of any 
kind, in the whole book. It is full of false assumptions 
of the most mischievous character, and manifesting a 
wicked and malicious intention to deceive the unwary and 
the unknowing. It is not necessarily here intended to 
charge her with such reckless wickednefp, as these hard 
words, which I did not make, ought to express ; for, being 
bred in a school which compels conscience into its scrvicOi 
and confounds it with feeling, enthusiasm, education, pre* 
judice, party-spirit, and I know not what, so called princi- 
ple of a " higher law," of their own make, she may be 
yery conscientious in her measures of mischief, and think 
even that she is doing God a service. So thought Uzzab^ 
no doubt; and so did your own Guy Fawkos; so did the 
conscientious authors of the massacre of St. Bartholomcw'Si 
So did not their victims ; — so did not the British Parlia- 
ment; — so did not GoD. Uzzah died for his presumption; 
Guy^ for his intention ; and the St. Bartholomew assassins 
are 

** Damned to eyerlaating fiime." 



CHAPTER III. 

TABLEAUX YIVANTS. 
" Look here npoa Una picture, and on tliU." 

And how, having made this odIj, but ample apology 
for Mrs. Beccher Stowc, — ^in the spirit of the only one 
that even Omniscience could discover for the misguided^ 
on an ever memorable occasion, — we proceed to another 
look at her celebrated work^ already famous in its " fright- 
ful results." 

Let it be viewed as a panorama, or as a picture gallery. 
Select for special notice, some of its most conspicuous 
groups, and single pieces; and examine their claims to be 
true to nature. 

Look at these tableaux vivants, in the mansion of Shelby, 
and in the cabin of Uncle Tom. 

" Look first on this, and then on that" 

Can both be true to nature ? 

See Tom and Chloe, the incorruptible, and the excel- 
lent ; and the reverenced, loved, and trusted, undoubtingly, 
by their master and mistress ; and all but adored by their 
only iOn ; who is all but adored by his parents — young 
" mas'r George''-— the intelligent, loving, energetic boy : — 
and little Mose and Pete are in the corner ; — the little 
negroes, to whom Mrs. S. ascribes flashes of wit that would 
not have shamed even Foote and Sheridan. 

Leaving these little sable wits on that intellectual emi- 
' C32) 
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neDce, let us look at Aunt Chloe, feasting young '' Mas'r 
George," at her own table. 

Tliis group is true to nature. I have more than once 
been delighted with such pleasant scenes as this good old 
ncgress feasting a pet young master or mistress, — both 
parties joyous exceedingly ; — ^but, 0, never, never, on 
the same domain where the mansion scene coul^ happen by 
any possibility. 

Skilfully wrought out and presented is this contrast, to 
suit the t^tes of all such credulous lovers of the mar- 
vellous and the horrible, as are able to swaHow any 
absurdity, for the sake of the pleasure of indulging their 
morbid appetites. 

The beautiful and natural cabin scene prepares the 
credulous reader to be as much and as deeply shocked, as 
even Mrs. S., or any other abolitionist can reasonably 
desire, by the revolting caricature exhibited in the man- 
sion. But the party will all believe it; or, effectually 
school themselves, if need be, to believe it; because they 
love to have it so. And many other simple-hearted, 
honest and benevolent people, not perceiving its absurdi- 
ties, have been already shocked into horror and indignar 
tion, and all uncharitableness, by tho miserable and 
wicked fable. 

An agonizing sense of necessity secures the- ready faith 
of the abolition faction, in every abominable fiction of this 
sort. It can neither consist, nor subsist, but by the most 
intemperate use of such garbage. 

Writers of the 6towe class ; and kindred reverend Lec- 
turers against the Bible, who declare themselves atheists 
to a God who sanctions slavery ; and senators who deride 
the Constitution, are as indispensable to their existence as 
a faction, as was Voltaire and his school, to the cause of 
infidelity, and the infidel party in the last century. He 
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too, was a, so called, riiiLANTiiuoriST I — A Thcophilan- 
tbropittt ! I ! 

Voltaire's works and his Hcliool have followed him. 
But their nefuriouH iiiflucuco is yet felt around the globe. 
In other, and even ehristened forms, his disciples, in somo 
bad sense, are busied, day and night, at their native and 
congenial work of iKjlitieal mischief, and social ruin. 

They have already di)ne much ; — perhaps, — God, in 
mercy, grant it, — the most of what they may be allowed 
to do, to subvert the blessings of our revealed religion, by 
ignoring its Divine history; and to subvert our government 
and laws, by deriding the Constitution and sapping its 
foundation. 

]3ut should they succeed in their untiring and ruthless 
cfTorts to bring the constitution under the contempt and 
abhorrence of tho millions, whose faith in the Bible they 
have shaken ; they may finally overturn our government, 
and bring about a revolution, compared with which, tho 
old French revolution was a mere village brawl I 

Glance we now our mind's eye on the mansion scene. 
It is too disgusting an invention for more than a glance. 

A table with wine and dessert of fruit, &c. The master 
of the mansion, a refined and intelligent gentleman, 
accustomed to the best society, seems unconscious of the 
incongruity of his situation at the table, and familiarly 
conversing with a negro trader of the very coarsest dimen- 
sions of vulgar brutality I A bad specimen of a univer- 
sally detested class I Strange, is it not ? lias he dined 
with that refined host ? O yes, and he is now taking wine 
and fruit with him in the most familiar manner 1 

Nay, in the style of tho vilest slang, the brute of a guest 
is telling the host incredible lies about incidents of his 
trade — things that in the South would soon rid the world 
of such a monster — and he is listened to with undisturbed 
courtesy ! 
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Still more straDge, — ^he proposes to buy Tom ; and is 
allowed to retain his seat ! Incredible ! Worse yet ; — 
the master oonsents to part with the incormptible and 
futhfbl Unde Tom, to this bnzte ! bat he cannot endure 
the sight of Tonfs " taking off/' and most absent himself! 
It is an unsobed mystery why he should particularly want 
Tom, a man quite too old for the slave market ; but Tom 
he must have. 

There comeSi springing into the dining-room, a little 
yellow boy of four years old ; and though declared impos- 
sible, as he is a pet of the lady, whose maidserrant is its 
mother, the insatiate wretch must have the child too ; 
though too young for his business. And, with agonizing 
reluctance the master consents ! Amazing ! 

But passing over the brute's ''undisguised admiration" 
of the ehild's mother, and Mrs. Stowe's voluptuous descrip- 
tion of her charms, which so fascinated him, we proceed 
to the question, how these things, so strange, are to be ex- 
plained, to make the tale plausible, of the despotic powers 
of the vile negro trader over the master of these slaves? 

Did his life, or that of any, or all of his family, depend 
on his submission to this ruthless tyrant 

Oh, no. 

What then ? Had he the planter so completely in his 
power that, unless he submitted to his whim to have Old 
Tom and little Henry, he could so ruin him at once as to 
reduce himself and family to beggary ? 

Nothing of all this. 

What then ? 

Why, he held a promissory note against him. And by 
the time that the planter could grow two crops, ho might 
force the payment of it. So much ; no more, is the planter 
in the trader's power. Such is the slight foundation on 
which Mrs. Stowe has erected the main building of her 
showy and admired edifice. 
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And afl it is not therefore necessary for the distracted 
niotlior of little Harry to run awuy with her child, and to 
cross tho Ohio river on floating ice; nor for the conscien- 
tious and pcacoablo Quakers to fight in her defence; nor for 
Tlnclo Tom to be whipped to death in an "ggre's den," we 
may retire from the contemplation of these Tableaux 

VIVANT8. 

But the author herself seems not fully to trust in this 
kind of logic, but to introduce it for the sake of embellish- 
ment ; for she is careful throughout the narrative, and to 
declare as much in her preface and concluding remarks, 
that such cases of cruelty, as the separation of mothers and 
childrcDi are by no means uncommon ; — ^a mere every-day, 
matter of course affair ! It is terrible to think of, that 
persons can be so depraved by party prejudice and rancour, 
as to allow themselves in such malignant calumny. 

By the statute laws of the State where this scene is 
laid, no child, until over ten years of ago, may be sepa- 
rated by sale from its mother. Such a sale would there- 
fore be illegal and null ; or rather perhaps equivalent to 
the emancipation of the child, at least. And people who 
suppose that such rights of slaves are not protected by 
the law are greatly mistaken ; and still not less greatly are 
they mistaken, if they suppose the slaveholders are not 
generally vigilant to see that the laws are not violated. 

But Mrs. S., not satisfied with calumniating the people 
of the South, presumes also to libel even the laws them- 
selves. She would have it believed, that every one of her 
" frightful results of slavery " — every abuse of the insti- 
tution — were sanctioned by law. What can be more dar- 
ingly wicked? Was it not enough, by a cruel silence, 
tacitly to deny the existence of laws securing the rights 
and privileges of slaves wherever slaves are found in our 
country ? 

Noj for her and her party, it was not enough. The 
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laws themselves most bo compelled into their hard service. 
The book is full of malicious and impossible inventioDs ; 
but, to my mind, this seems the most gravely wicked ; — if 
indeed, among infinitely abhorrent things, it be not an ab- 
surd attempt to find the basest. 

Hear this; and try to imagine any thing on the pages 
of the most diabolical calumniator, more diabolically calum- 
nious? 

<< Whoever visits some estates, and witnesses the good- 
humored indulgence of some masters and mistresses, and 
the affectionate loyalty of some slaves, might be tempted to 
dream the oft-fabled poetic legend of a patriarchal institu- 
tion and all that; hut over and above the scene, there broods 
a portentous shadow — the shadow of law.*' 

How impossible, after reading this, thoughtfully, not to 
find one's imagination wandering far back to the garden 
scene, where innocence was perfect, peace undisturbed and 
happiness unalloyed ? It was the blessed lot of a loving 
and loyal pair, until one entered the garden, and envied 
them, and plotted their ruin. It was Diabolos I The 
Slanderer I " The' father of lies I" 

He, — and not the law, under which they lived and 
loved ; and but for him would still have found themselves 
protected in their possessions by that law, — he brooded over 
them as a portentous shadow — the shadow of death I 

" The shadow of Law," brooding over such a scene of 
patriarchal happiness, and ready to descend upon and make 
it a scene of misery I She would so have her duped vic- 
tims to believe. But what law in particular is to do this 
Satanic deed ? 

Is it the law, which forbids the separation of mothers 
and children, and secures this blessing to the slave as it is 
no where secured to the poor hireling — the slave of strin- 
gent circumstances, which ure daily separating parents and 

children 1 
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Is it tho law, which enjoins on the master to proTide 
comfortably for slave ohildrcn, and for the sick, and for 
the ugcd, as no law provides for the poor in any other con- 
dition f 

Is it the law which provides that no slave shall be made 
to work more than a modcrati^ly prescribed number of 
hours ? A law that the poor white man, under the des- 
potic rule of his hard fate, would be unable to avail him- 
self of, if made in his favor? 

Or, is it the law which empowers and commands the 
magistrate to find a better master for an ill-treated slave f 
Is it cither of these laws ? But did Mrs. S. know of the 
existence of such laws ? Aye ; and that they are in force, 
and faithfully executed. Not better was it known by the 
first enemy of our race, that our primal parents were 
under a law divinely adapted to their peculiar circum- 
stances to secure their happiness. 

So much for Mrs. Stowe's '' Shadow of Law.'' Ladies 
of England ; is it not rather a rose-colored shadow f Does 
it not Boom more like the brooding of a good, than of an 
evil spirit? This, however, is one of tier bashful slanders. 
Alas I — a fact too shocking to bo contemplated ! — this 
terrific calumniator defames our Southern States, by charg- 
ing them with being in a comtpiracy against both justice 
and humanity I She charges all their executives, legis- 
lators, and judges, with the most awful and devilish cor- 
ruption; — a corruption, — that, perhaps, no other human 
mind than her's was ever able to conceive, or to imagine ! 
In most unmistakable terms, she frames the horrible slander, 
— worthy of the prime Slanderer himself, — that tho laws 
of the South are ^^ so arranyed^** as to allow masters to 
murder their slaves I Ilear her : — 

'^ Facts too shocking to be contemplated occasionally 
force their way to tho public car, and the comment one 
often hears made on them is more shocking than the thing 
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itself. It is said^ ' Very likely such cases may now 
and then oocor^ but they are no samples of general 
practice/ " 

In passing to onr main point, — is it indeed, more shock- 
ingy so to say, than to doy what is too horrible to be 
thought of? Let it be applied to the case of the murder 
of Dr. ParkmaU; in Boston ; or to that parallel case in 
New York ; or to any of a thousand mangling murders 
which the last year's newspapers recorded; and its ab- 
surdity will be transparent. I cannot think it yery shock- 
ing, — ^if wicked at all — ^to say, and to hope, that the cases 
of men being murdered and dismembered by educated 
gentlemen of high standing in the community, in payment 
of a debt, are yery rare and uncommon cases ! 

'^ If the laws of New England," she continues, " were 
80 arranged that a master could now and then torture an 
apprentice to death without a possibility of being brought 
to justice, would it be received with equal composure? 
Would it be said these cases are rare, and no samples of 
general practice ?" I should hope, indeed, it might be so 
Baid, without any shocking offence. If Dr. Webster's 
science had not been at fault as much as his purse, even he 
might have escaped. 

But her slanders and insinuations, with her admirers, 
pass for arguments. If arguments, wherein is found their 
cogency ? Are the laws of the South ^< so arranged" that 
a master may indeed openly murder his slave with im- 
punity ? Intentionally, so arranged f That is certainly 
her meaning. So, doubtless, she would be understood ; — 
and then, the words yet remain to be invented, which may 
at all duly express the indignation and horror that such 
a calumny ought to excite ! — must excite, every where, 
out of an <' Ogre's den" of the malignest fanaticism I 

Surely, she could not have presumed to find credit any 
where else ; and least of all among the noble, and educated, 
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and dirihtiun ladirH of Kn^lmid I And hag licr noMo 
editor found no difficulty in tliu undorHrnicnt of ho liorriMe 
a ciilunniy ? — and knowing us he dm'ri^ tliut it it t>ucb 
calumny 'f Huh niadncMti fallen on the nobility and gentry 
of Kngland, indicative of a coming de&tructiou 'f May 
Heaven, in nicrey^ defeat the omen ! 

What ! are all the (iovernorH, Legi.slatoni, and Judges, 
KG diabolically depraved, as to bo conspire unaniniou:jly 
against juHtiee and humanity, aH to have framed, — *< bo 
arranged" — a nystem of statute laws for each and all the 
Slave StatcR, rm to allow masters, without fear of punish- 
ment, to murder their slaves f Are elections and appoint- 
ments of executive and judicial functionaries so made as to 
secure the administration of the laws in accordance with 
such arrangement? 

How deplorable must be the state of mind and heart of 
a human being who can imagine such wickedness ! — such 
an extended and populous territory of deliberate mur- 
derers ! What a reproach on the age or country in which 
such malignity can be popular ! The subject is too 
revolting to dwell upon. Jt is a /act tfX) tJiocking to he 
cfmtrmpiafrdf that such a malignant calumny can be 
believed, and praised, and munificently rewarded ! 

1 1 would be very strange, should it never happen, that a 
bad master, of an ungovernable and cruel temper, in a 
paroxysm of malicious passion, take the life of an offending 
slave, under circumstances in which the felony might be 
concealed. Perhaps, more strange still would it be, that 
there should be no such bad tempered men among the 
great body of slave-holders. 

Wicked and bad temiiered men arc found every where; 
and every where the wicked do wickedly ; and whoever, iu 
any capacity, is under their rule, from the wife and child, 
down to the servant and the domestic animal, may suflfer 
even death from thoir inhumauity. ISuch huabands have 
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■mrdeied their wives, and escaped unwlnpt of jiistico; and 
mch masters their apprentices and employes ; and such s\i- 
pariors their sabordinates, in every capacity and relation of 
life. And often, no doubt, do they escape detection and 
panishment. But who before ever heard of the laws of a 
conntij being so arranged that the guilty might go un- 
punished ? 

Can any thing possibly go beyond this ? And yet, the 
kdies of England profess to believe it, and arc organising 
a emaade to correct it ; and the Earl of Carlisle has 
endorsed it with his noble name and title, and given it 
currency, by sealing it, perhaps, with his hereditary coat 
of arms! Does the noble Lord, also, disclaim political 
motives ? Perhaps so ; but woes will befall my country if 
such disclaimers are allowed as sincere and satisfactory. 

Ladies of England ; it is hero believed and hoped that 
you have been beguiled into this injurious crusade against 
your friends ; and that, not willingly, havO you thus put 
yourselves in the wrong. If so, then, for your own, and for 
your oountry*s sake ; let your recantation bo prompt and 
public, that otherwise inevitable *^ frightful results" may 
be avoided. On this side of the water it is clearly enough 
understood why your powerful influence has been thus em- 
ployed ; but in this, I hope respectful and friendly commu- 
nication, it is taken for granted, that, .personalis/, you have 
no political or sinister motive ; nor other than humane and 
Christian motives. 

But I must not leave Mrs. Stowe, till she is made to 

confess with sufficient precision, for all practical purposes, 

that she has deceived you into the unhappy notion that 

the slaves of the South are not allowed to be taught in the 

Gospel nor to enjoy Gospel privileges. How was it with 

Uncle Tom ? His story is very edifying as regards this 

question. It is of incalculable value in several views of it. 

Fairly understood, it completely destroys its author's 

4* 
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theory of the unmitigated evil of Blaverj ; and it shows 
clearly, that the notion of the Women of England about 
the interdiction f is without foundation to rest upon. 

Tom is represented to be, not only in a general sense, a 
Christian man, with a Christian family, but, an eminently/ 
Christian man — ** a man of incorruptible fidelity, piety, 
and honesty." Nay, conclusive to the point : " The incor- 
ruptible fidelity, piety, and honesty of Uncle Tom, had 
more than one dcvelttpmcnt to lier knowledyeJ* No doubt. 
Any where in the Slave States she might have found very 
many such developments. 

]}ut how is this ? 

Let us pause a moment and think ! 

Docs she mean by this explicit declaration of personal 
knowledge, of an indefinite number of such incorruptible, 
faithful, pious, honest men, as Uncle Tom, that so much 
good can come out of such a Nazareth as Southern 
slavery ? 

How then can it be the altogether and horrible evil, — 
the '^ Ogre's den," which herself and school-party declare 
it to be ? 

Such results are certainly not frightful. An institution 
which ean turn out a great number of such good Christians, 
must really have some good in it. 

Ladies of England ; please think of this ; and be com- 
forted by the assurance of your illustrious American sister, 
that many arc the good and happy Christians among the 
Southern slaves ; and, anon, I will delight your grateful 
hearts with realj truthful pictures — pictures of what I have 
seen — of happy Christian slaves in such multitudes as 
shall rejoice you with the pleasing conviction, that in their 
Christian privileges, of pastoral care and instruction, they 
are peculiarly, and uncommonly happy. 

In passing, as a fit conclusion to this brief notice of the 
spiritual privileges of the Southern peasantry — there may 
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be said; in anticipation of a more extended survey^ what 
may astonish^ but delight; the pious Ladies of England; 
that of the whole body of Southern slaveS; a greater pro- 
portion of them are blessed with Christian privileges; than 
of the population of London, or New York ; and that of 
those who profess to believe the Grospel; a far greater pro- 
portion are communicants in good standing; than of any 
people of our country, or of yours. 

And noW; Christian Ladies of England, pray be happy in 
the reassurance, that no such awful system obtains, on this 
side of the Atlantic, and most certainly not, either by 
statute or by custom, among the slaves of our Southern 
States, as '^ interdicts education in the truths of the Gospel 
and the ordinances of Christianity," Where else soever, to 
any race of man the Gospel is denied or withheld, it is not 
there. To whomsoever else the blessings and privileges 
of the Gospel ordinances are interdicted, they are not to 
the slaves of the South. 



CIIAraER IV. 

" A DEEPER DEEP." 

'* The wealcnoss of man can never make that straight which God hath 
made crooked. — Thorxwell." 

It seems by their address, that these distinguished La- 
dies consider slavery as inconsistent with God*s Word; 
with the inalienable rights of immortal souls ; and with the 
pure and merciful spirit of the Christian religion I 

Is it indeed so ? Is this really your meaning, ladies, 
that slavery, per se, is inconsistent with God's Word? And 
that under any and every modification of justice and of 
mercy, slavery is more than other subordination, — ^more 
' than poverty and its evils — inconsistent with the Christian 
religion ? 

If 80 be your meaning, your reading or understanding 
of God's Holy Word, differs much from mine; and not from 
mine only, but from all your own great divines and commen- 
tators; and from all Christian antiquity. I need not quote 
your own great teachers to show their agreement with the 
Bible in teaching the people that the government of masters, 
as well as of fathers, is an appointment of God, and there- 
fore to be honored. In this connection, I say nothing of 
the authority of husbands, lest you erroneously suspect a 
desire to weaken your disclaimer of political motives. 

That the Bible is full of recognitions of the institution 

of slavery ; and of its character as an instrument in the 

hands of God to chasten the idolatry of His chosen people ; 

and to punish the nations that forget Him, in order to 

(44) 
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bring to their remembrance that doubtless, '' verily there 
is a God that judgeth the earth/' — ^the Christian women 
of England, of all ranks, cannot require to be informed or 
reminded. 

Here, therefore, I may be content with a short quota- 
tion from one of your late excellent divines, to exemplify 
how it is recognized in the Christian Scriptures, and still 
understood by Christian teachers of great wisdom and 
piety. 

The late worthy and Rev. Mr. Nicholls, of Queen's Col- 
lege, Cambridge, in one of his most valuable works, 
<< Help to the RsADiNa of the Bible," thus notices 
the Epistle to Philemon. 

''Philemon, to. whom St. Paul wrote thiavEpistle, was 
an inhabitant of Colosse, and probably owed his conver- 
sion to the Apostle. Onesimus, his slave, had run away, 
bM. wandered to. Rome, where he met with Paul, then a 
prisoner there, through whom he was converted to Chris- 
tianity. The object of this Epistle, of which Onesimus 
was the be&rer, was to persuade his master to receive him 
hackf not merely as a slave, but with feelings of esteem as 
a fellow Chnstian. To accomplish this, the Apostle uses 
the most sldlful address, touching with the greatest deli- 
cacy, yet with much, force, on those points which were most 
likely to influence Philemon.'' 

" We bave here," as Paley remarks, " the warm, affec- 
tionate, authoritative teacher, intercediug with an absent 
friend for a beloved convert ; aged and in prison, content 
to supplicate and entreat, yet so as not to lay aside the 
respect due to his character and office." While Onesi- 
mus, as a Christian, became the Apostle's son, and Phile- 
mon's brother, " this in no respect interfered with tJie civil 
duties he owed to Philemon as his master.*' 

It will be here perceived — ^profitably it is hoped — how 
the celebrated Dr. Paley, the Divine, and expositor of 
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Slavery. But the faDoics of romance aside, the authenti 
cated facts communicated by your Parliamentary investiga 
tions of the working of your poor laws, and even of your 
poor-house reports, tell of such cruelties as are utterly 
unknown to our system of slavery, and in such numbers as 
to make any heart but one of stone to bleed, if not to break ! 

Aye, Ladies of England, finally, — pray your pardon if 
any thing offensive to your tastes be found herein ; — if our 
slaves were made to endure but the tithe of the cruelties 
that are visited continually on the poor of Europe, in hard- 
ships, in family disruptions, in destitution of every comfort 
of life ; in famine, in starvation, in carelessness for their 
souls, as well as for their bodies, then well might the 
Women of England unite in appeal to the Women of 
America, to interfere for their amelioration. But even 
then, would it not seem as reasonable for them, to raise 
their voices of sympathy, and to employ their full and 
jewelled hands of charity, to relieve their own poor, down- 
trodden, and suffering people ? 

Ladies, permit one parting word of sound counsel : — 

'' To do good, and to distribute, forget not ; for with 
such sacrifices God is well pleased." 

" Be merciful after your power;" and "provide for the 
sick and needy." 

And when none nearer require your aid ; then, come, 
and help us ; and what you lay out ".shall '>e paid you 
again." 



CHAPTER V. 

MEMOBT OF THE SOUTH. 

ViERY pleasant is the memory of haTing found comfort^ 
where discomfort was expected to be found, and joys, 
where sorrows were . looked for ; and happiness, where I 
had been taught that only misery could dwell. This 
pleasure of memory is a boon of great value to my de- 
clining life, in my almost solitary retirement, in the narrow 
.valley of the upper Delaware. It is usually obedient to 
my behest, too, to cheer my solitude; and never more 
pleasant, than when it revives some of the unlooked for 
scenes of the sunny South, among the joyous children of 
the Sun iii servitude ; with whom I had been taught to 
look for unhappiness alone. Almost twenty years ago, my 
thoughts were turned towards the South, in the hope of 
benefit to a constitutioi;i impaired by the wear and tear of 
northern life, to which it was not originally well adapted. 
By the urgent suggestion of mauy anxious friends, I 
should have gone South, long years before ; but that from 
an unfortunate prejudice, I had contracted a loathing dis' 
like of the Southern institution of slavery. 

I had seen misery and suffering in many and dreadful 
forms among the poor ; and often with added oppression 
by the less poor, and by the rich. Often had I seen 
women and children turned out of doors ; and their little 
furniture sold by the law, to pay the rent of the wretched 
habitation, from which they had been ejected, and thrown 
upon the cold charity of a cold world. And, in my frail 

5 (49) 
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healtb, I trembled with the punful apprehension of leeing 
more cruel things at the Sonth — chains and lathei and 
mangled limbs — human beings treated as beastit of prey ! 

Often had I seen the unhappy laborer in a Tain and sad 
pursuit of leave to toil for food and fuel, to saye his poor 
wife and children from hunger and cold ; and I have seen 
the grateful tear bathe his honest and hardy cheek, when 
gratuitoua relief was urged upon him. Recently had I 
witnessed the sweeping death by cholera, breaking into the 
abodes of poyerty, unrcMsted; and gorging himself un- 
rebuked| and undisturbed by the also well-fed mortals 
around-— ra//i'n^ themsehct Chrittiant I 

By some strange and unhappy, but perhaps not uncom- 
mon illusion, I had been impressed by the false and 
injurious notion, that a cruel bondage of the southern 
slave was an cuiditum to all these suflfurings of northern 
poverty. 

It was with neither views nor hopes, of finding relief 
from the illusion^ that, on an early day in November, 
with trembling reluctance, I stepped on the deck of a 
ship bound for Charleston ; where I looked to witness the 
very horrors of slavery. Among the passengers, — some 
going in pursuit of health, and some returning to their 
homos to enjoy its possession, — there were several agree- 
able southern ladies ; and three southern gentlemen, of 
characteristics too well marked, to bo easily forgotten. 
One of them was a no mean poet — ^now a celebrated and 
favorite author, in both prose and poetry ; the others, a 
father and son, of the best class of planters. The poet had 
been making a northern tour for amuscmentf in the primi- 
tive meaning of the term. The father had accompanied 
his charming family, for the improvement of their mental 
and physical health by travel ; and the son, an intelligent, 
robust, gentle, and joyous young man of twenty, had 
passed a portion of the season in superintending the work 
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of a piano maker in the erection of an instrument for his 
own use. He had with him a German teacher of music 
and mathematics. 

So unexpectedly pleasant was our voyage^ that some of 
us, outward bound; would willingly have protracted it 
On the third day, haying passed *^ Mason's and Dixon's 
Line," the general conversation of the passengers, easily 
and naturally fell into the discussion of Southern Slavery. 
Some of us turned away fo>m the subject with deep dis- 
taste, as one that should be tabooed in every promiscuous 
company ; lest some super-sensitive philanthropist should 
perchance be too painfully shocked. 

At that time, blinded by a sickly and ignorant preju- 
dice, I should have vied with the rabidest of abolitionists 
in gloating over the down-trodden law of the land and of 
all lands, tolerating the abominable thing. This, per se, 
is not a pleasant memory. It is humiliating, to be obliged 
to admit, among the happy things of memory, such a 
justly mortifying recollection of a disgraceful and de- 
grading prejudice. It even makes me shudder to think 
of it! 

But then, I find a miserable comfort — still a comfort — 
in the knowledge, that far greater, wiser, and better men, 
have been not less deeply involved in the same palpable 
darkness. When Wilberforce, and Clarkson, with their 
illustrious compeers; and the whole body of Friends — 
among them many wise and excellent persons, come up 
before my mind's eye ; — and when I think of all these, as 
devoting their lives and talents, and making great personal 
and pecuniary sacrifices, to abolish negro slavery; — ^when 
I remember Johnson's toast of < Success to the next 
Jamaica insurrection ;' — when I hear, above the thunder 
of the Mountain of the Decalogue, the maxim of Dr. 
Channing — * Any thing but Slavery !' — and now, espe- 
cially, when the titled, and other excellent women of 
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England, are found weeping over the fictions of negro 
Buffuringfi, and with bleeding hearts, appealing to the 
women of America, to aid in the holy cause of softening 
them ; I feel boldness to look bock on my former self with 
less of diMplacency. 

But to return from this digression to the conversation 
on the ship's deck. It soon became animated, and unex- 
pectedly interesting. My attention was irresistibly arrested 
by the strangely sounding declaration of the father^ before 
named : — 

" llad I my life to live over again, and could I advi- 
sedly make my choice, to bo either the master of a largo 
number of good slaves, or the slave of a good master, so 
far as the ease and comfort of life are concerned, I am 
sure my judgment would prefer the latter. I cannot say 
I should so choose," ho added ; ^' for pride, or vanity, or 
some other folly or vice, might influence mo to choose less 
wisely." 

He was one of the most sober, calm, and sensible of men, 
and from his character and manner, it was impossible to 
question his sincerity. Ho was gazed at by many of us 
with surprise ; but not unmingled with reverence ; for ho 
bad already been received among us as the true and 
accredited representative of all that is excellent in man : — 
piety, purity, honesty, and benevolence. 

'< You present an even stronger case than does the 
author of the ' West India Journal,' M. 0. Lewis," said 
the poet, << in favor of the negro's condition in slavery." 

"What says the Monk?" said the younger Mr. R. 
* <' In 1816, he thus wrote, what, unfortunately, remained till 
this year, in manuscript, in consequence of his death, on 
his return voyage two years later : 

" If I were now standing on the banks of Virgil's 
Lethe, with a goblet of the waters of oblivion in my hand, 
and asked whether I chose to enter life anew, as an 
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English laborer or a Jamaica negrO; I should have no 
hesitation in preferring the latter." 

'< That was saying very little in commendation of the 
condition of the slave/' remarked an English Chartist ; 
** for I would prefer to be of the race of the Baboon^ than 
be of the degenerate race of English laborers; — man, 
woman; br child; — dwarfed and deformed; as the mass of 
them are physically ; and mentally and morally depraved 
almost to the level of the brute ; and many of the less 
miserable below, by hunger, hardship, and hatred. But 
the declaration of Mr. K. surprises me." 

^' And some other of our fellow passengers;" respectfully 
added the poet, ^' seem to look on your declaration as com- 
ing in a questionable shape,'' 

" It is quite true," remarked oileT)f the northern inva- 
lids, '^we have been accustomed to hear slavery spoken of 
far otherwise than as a desirable condition } and for one, I 
should feel myself obliged by an explanation of the para- 
dox, that the condition of a good slave of a good master, is 
happier than that of the good master of a good slave." 

" Such, I believe," replied the venerable man, " were 
not my words, exactly; for thfey Would contradict one 
of my most cherished and favorite principles; — that the 
truly good are equally happy in all conditions or stations 
of life. My meaning was, — perhaps not as definitely ex- 
pressed as it should have been — that, as far as comfort is 
concerned, the condition of the slave is quite as desirable 
as that of the master, — the master and man both being 
what they ought to be' in their respective stations. And 
this may be easily explained and verified ; paradox as it 
may seem, or sound." 

In an aside, by a passenger, — " nothing can make slavery 
desirable." 

" Yes, comparatively ;" in an under tone, said the poet, 
<< and generally, if not always, for the negro race." 

5* 
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The momentary interraption was not observed by Mr. 
R., and bo resumed : 

<' Perhaps the most satbfactory explanation I can give, 
may be in the way of personal narrative of my experience.'* 

All ears were open, and attentions riveted. 

COMFORTS OF SLAVES. 

'' At my first coming to manhood, I was the only son of 
my mother, and she a widow. My father had died and left 
her with four children, myself and three younger sisters. 
During her life, as the widow of our father, she was to 
remain in the proprietorship of the estate and head of the 
family. When their school days were over, so long as they 
should remain unmarried, my sisters were to aid me in the 
management of the estate and household, under the eye and 
approbation of our mother ; and when married, with her 
consent, certain legacies were to be paid them from an 
accumulated fund, and from the produce of the plantation ; 
but not bj infringement on it. It was not to be diminished 
in size, nor tbe number of the people, by sole or purchase, 
to be either diminished or increased. 

*^ It had been the unvarying rule of my father, that no 
negro child was to be taken from the personal care of its 
mother until ten years old ; and no old man or woman be 
required to work after seventy. This rule was to be reli- 
giously pursued. It has been, and will be ; and under it 
we have a dozen or more old people, all things considered, 
more comfortable than I expect to be, should I live to their 
age. 

<< By a provision in my father's will, the system was to be 
forever continued, of allotments of land to each family of 
negroes, equal to an acre for each member, betwen ten and 
seventy, with time to work it equal to half a day in every 
week ; that the Lord's day might never be desecrated by 
secular employment. 
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<^ In addition to their allowed exemption from labor for 
their owners^ bj early rising to their prescribed tasks, they 
could gain more than ample time for all the purposes of their 
own culture. By this pleasant arrangement, which is usual 
among the planters of my acquaintance, the enterprising 
and industrious portion of the negroes, by early rising, have 
the most, if net all of every afternoon in the cropping sea- 
son to work their own grounds; or if this is not required, to do 
extra work, if they choose on the plantation, for which they 
receive full pay. In feict, several fine fellows on my plan- 
tation, by the aid of the exempts of their family, for months 
together, eat their breakfast after finishing their day's 
work. The negroes prefer late breakfasts. 

'' The cabins, or rather cottages, of all these are, at the 
least, as comfortable as their master's mansion ; and if they 
are so disposed, as well supplied with extra comforts, which 
they are not less able than he to procure. The income of 
several of them this year will be not less than from fifty 
to seventy-five dollars. > 

''In addition to their ample allowance of meaft^ bread, and 
vegetables, my negroes may supply themselves at pleasure, 
with fish, clams, oysters, &c., or with game from the woods 
or shores. Their living is therefore not only abundant, 
but if they choose, luxurious. The ugly fear of want, 
they know nothing about. In a bad season, many a plan- 
ter may find himself embarrassed to provide ways and 
means ; but no such embarrassment ' ever reaches them. 
Whatever else may fail, their food and raiment must not 
fail, though ruin descend on the master. Nothing is more 
common, than a stress of circumstances in unfavorable 
seasons, to make it necessary for the family of whites on a 
plantation, to deny themselves many a common indulgence, 
that the negroes may not be denied any of their usual 
comforts. 

" Another circumstance in their favor is not less obvious 
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or striking. All told^ including about thirty distinct fami- 
licS| there are, of our out household, or plantation negroes, 
about two hundred. Among so many of all ages, from 
infancy up to very old age, — from seventy to almost a hun- 
dred, five or six of them — there are few nights in the year, 
in which I am not disturbed, — often more than once — to 
attend to some complaint of indisposition, and to adminis- 
ter remedies. When I am abroad, which is seldom, that 
not easy office is in the special charge of a competent person 
specially employed for the purpose ; and with authority to 
call a physician at discretion. But not one of those negroes 
is ever disturbed of his rest on account of any sickness of 
myself or family. All their rights and rests are inviolable. 
And now," said the good man, blushing as if ho had been 
unaccustomed to talk so long at a time, and owed an apol- 
ogy to us ; — '' And now, I hope the paradox of the slave 
having a more comfortable life than the master, is satisfac- 
torily explained.'' And he left us to join his family in the 
cabin. 

No statement that he had made ; no word that he had 
spoken, was doubtod by any of us. 

By several of the northern passengers, frank declarations 
were made that they had received some quite now ideas^ 
and new impressions, of southern slavery. 

<< But," said the poet, << you must not expect to find all 
masters like Mr. 11. He has always felt his great respon- 
sibility deeply, as a Christian master of slaves ; and with 
his best powers and faculties, he fulfils its obligations, 
faithfully and affectionately. Among all the apostles^ 
there was but one St. John." 

'' And but one Judas," interposed a bystander. 

" True," continued the poet 3 "and if there be not found 
among slaveholders, — as I think there are not, — a greater 
proportion who shamefully and cruelly betray their trust, 
there would seem no good reason for the wholesale con- 
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demnation of Uie iustitntioii ; which we are so often pained 
to hear, knowing tm we do, that the kboring negroes of the 
South are so fur more comfortable than the laboring poor, 
both white and black, at the North/' 

** And jeif" said one, " Slavery is still slavery." 
'^ Yes; and poverty is still poverty ; and misery is stj]l 
misery ; and evil, of every kind, is still evil ; and it is 
likely, for a long time to come, to remain so. Every con- 
dition of life has its own peculiar evils ; and that would 
seem the most desirable which has the least and the 
fewest'' 



• CHAPTER VI. 

CHABLSSTON. 

During several days detention in Charleston^ awaiting 
a passage to the Land of Flowers, we had the advantage 
of seeing slavery in various aspects. The working of the 
system was found by us, northern strangers, very dif- 
ferent from the anticipations with which we left home. 
At our landing we found no lack of drays and coaches; 
but happily, an entire absence of the boisterous and angry 
competition, among the drivers, which so annoys and 
often terrifies, at least the female portion of northern 
travellers. 

At the hotel, without blustering or noise ; and in quiet 
cheerfulness, the servants of the house — all slaves — 
attended to us courteously, and iri the apparent ^irit 
of cordial hospitality. From T^hat we had heard on ship- 
board, and from all that here appeared for days together, 
we began to have dreamy thoughts of the Southern slave, 
as rescued from the curse of the &11, in a peculiar and 
almost paradisiac sense; unknown to other conditions of 
human life ! 

So extremes meet Too soon we found ourselves unde- 
ceived. Some of the evils incident to our fallen race, 
cleave still to the lot of man in all conditions. A scene, 
such as at home w% had been accustomed to think of with 
unmitigated horror, presented itself: — an auction sale of 
negroes. The very thought was revolting ! Happily^ we 
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looked in vain for tho barbarous pictures and iDcidcnts 
that so often we had heard and read of 

It was a solemn^ but not a barbarous scene. Hundreds 
of people were collected ; but not a smile eyen appeared 
on any countenance ^ nor one uncivil or discourteous 
remark heard. Men spoke in whispers to each other. 
The voice even of the auctioneer was subdued and respect- 
ful^ exceedingly. It appeared like any thing else than an 
ordinary northern auction sale, of even tho furniture of a 
ruined &milyi such as^ alas^ I had often been so unhappy 
as to witness. 

The slaves were intelligent and very neat looking house- 
servants of a family fallen into a melancholy embarrass- 
ment. Their late head, — a man of munificent benevolence^ 
had died insolvent. The servants seemed sorrowful, but 
not overwhelmed. Some tears they shed on perceiving 
the approach of a young man in d^ep mourning. He was 
the much-loved surviving son Of their late master. He 
had come from his weeping mother and sisters, with words 
of comfort for them, which caused their old Christian 
mother to exclaim with clasped hands and lifted eyes, 
< Thank the Lord I thank tho Lord V and, adding, as she 
looked with piety and love on the younger ones, < I told 
you, my children, that tho dear Lord would not forsake 
the widow and the fatherless, nor the faithful servants, of 
our good master/ And their silent tears fell fast at the 
name and thought of the ' good master,' gone to the better 
Master. 

The consoling message, brought them by the young 
man, informed them that they were to be sold together, 
to remain in the city; and that the privilege had been 
secured to the family of a repurchase without advance. 
The pleasant result was, that they were purchased by a 
friend of tho family, and sent quietly away with their 
young master^ to gladden the sad hearts of the mourning 
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widow and Imt fntliorlffM family. It wu a ioena of ibimI 
iiiU:n;Ht and fcoli n^r; but by no mcaiui an uncofflfflOD ona 

TliiH hol/'rr and fuel in p[ Hf;':n(i of tho drama panmid away ^ 
and another of a rjuitf) diflWrcnt (:baracU;r nanio forward 
ufxm tlio Mtafro. K'lnio half a doxf^n — a wbolo family td 
fuAA handH, vauw. forward; — real Guinea ne^o looking 
cm<:H| — luijgliin^ and jokingi and playing raonkny trickii 
with one another. In thin manner and Hpirit they inounterl 
the Htand ; were at oneii Hold ofl* in a lot ; and they marched 
off with their new njuhter in apparent deli gbt^ foil of foD 
and frolit;. Vet they were ^oing from the atmnr work of a 
i;otton, to a HUgar plantation ; which, though kcavior labofi 
JH a negro' H id(;al of parafliM<; on earth. 

Ah there arc oftlimen compulnory removaln and dinpcmirmM 
of (leople, of a st:ry painful nature, in every othor condi^ 
tion of life; ho, undoubtiidly, like cviln await and l^ifal the 
negro hIuvi;. Hut yet I am ({\i\Ui cjnfident — and havo the 
fullent right to be N(>«-that the cutcrpriHcw and ncc^iHMitiea ; 
the artifieial eonventionaliHmM, — the vj<m;h and crimen of 
northern life, cruelly dinrupt more familicH, and effect 
more unwilling and unfortunate removalH, by a thou Hand 
tiiuen, thnn Kouthern nlavery ever doen. Thin in fianning 
to a happier theme; and in ill a<:cordance with the unfor- 
tunates notion of the l>ijelieHH of Hutherland and bcr affHo- 
ciaieU; that the nlavcH of the Kouth arc iotordiotod| by tlicir 
condition, the privilegcH and blcHHingH of the QoH|icl and 
the eliurch. 

With mueh of MurpriHc, and with high and grateful plea- 
rare, I learned pnu;tieally, that in (JharlcHtfiDi no clann of 
people whatHoever, hod more Hpi ritual privilegcH; or [mntO' 
ral care, than the nlave population; and tfjat none l>etU;r 
av.'iiled theniHelven of them, or more heartily enjoyed them, 
neautifiilly bleH»t<;d won the hight, when, on a J/ord'ff day, 1 
beheld, of more than a hundred colored f;ommunicantii of 
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that olasfl of Christians — models of cleanliness^ and patterns 
of reyerential propriety — partaking at the same sacred ban- 
quet^ of the consecrated elements^ with their masters and 
mistresses I And in every church in the city — now many 
more than then — the same grateful scene may be witnessed ; 
and in several of them, in very far larger numbers ! 

Sarely^ great is the error of the women of England, in 
supposing that soathem slaveiy is that awful system which 
interdicts to any i*ace of man^ or any portion of the human 
family^ edaoation in the truths of the Gospel and the ordi- 
nances of Christianity I But this greatly interesting sub- 
ject of the SPIRITUAL FREEDOM of the southcm slave, here 
but alluded to, will be found more at length diiscussed under 
its proper head; 



(> 



CHAPTER VII. 



PASKAQB TO BT. AUGUSTIXK. 



In our pleasant pa^ti^agc of tLrcc days to St. Augnstinei 
we witnessed with wonder and delight, the sublime, 
enchanting, and most gorgeous phenomenon, of the deseent 
of a protracted shower of meteors, which frightened and 
alarmed so many people on the night of the 13th Nov., 18^3. 
It was a glorious sight beyond any thing our eyes had ever 
beheld, or erer again are likely to behold in this world. 

A brief description of it may not be quite uninteresting. 
The previous sunset was remarkable, and a fitting herald 
of the'* approaching wonder — the coming glories of the 
night. 

As the sun desoended to near the horizon of the blue 
waters of the ocean, it seemed quite shorn of its own radi- 
ating beams, and to be set as a crimson picture in a metallic 
frame of alternate, divergent bars of gold and bronze. In 
that glorious setting, it seemed to sink slowly, and with 
majestic beauty and splendor into the azure water. It was 
to merge on the morrow with added glory. 

In the night we were called on deck to behold what 
seemed Binch to alann some of our crew and passengers, — 
a shower of gold| and silver, and purple fire, falling from 
a clear blue sky — thousands of meteors, of the kind com- 
monly called falling, or shooting stars ; yet varying in 
color from silver to purple, and in apparent size, from that 
of an apparent star, to nearly or quite that of a full moon ! 

They seemed to start from their high home in the very 
(C2) 
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zenith of the heavens^ and there to separate, following in 
their descent the imaginary curved lines of an immense 
dome. Thos^ for hours, these brilliant meteors were con- 
stantly descending and flying athwart the horizon. 

In the depth of the night, when several of the larger class 
were in full blaze at the same time, the stars became invis- 
ible ; and some of the crew declared '' they mtLst be stars 
that are falling.'' With gradualh^ diminishing glory, this 
brilliant phenomenon continued till nearly sunrise. And 
what a sunrise followed ! As he had gone down into it, 
the glorious orb of day ascended from below the ocean 
wave, with a majesty well becoming the grandeur of the 
display which had heralded his advent. - 

All the works of God are wonderful, sublime, beautiful ! 
but never before had I been so conscious of the full influence 
of their wondrous sublimity, or of being entranced by their 
surpassing beauty, as when on that broad ocean of blue, 
under a sky of blue, pouring forth myriads of such beauti- 
ful things. 

ST. AUGUSTINE. 

The scene had. well prepared me for the approaching 
spectacle on shore. A narrow passage, between two long 
and narrow islands, took our little craft over the bar into 
the snug harbor of St. Augustine; and there in quiet 
repose lay before us the old city, embowered in orange 
trees loaded with their goldcA fruit. It was a quite novel 
and most luxuriant view 3 — a foreign scene brought home 
to our own country. It was a very pleasant surprise. 
Nor did the pleasure pass away with the surprise. A 
delightful refuge from the boreal storms, was that old 
Spanish town ; — a soothing rest, it offered to the grieved 
and care-worn soul and shattered frame. But, alas ! in 
two short years came the killing frost, and the deso- 
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lating war; and iU comforts and iU qnict, and, all its 
goixllincss passed away, never again to bo restored ! An 
hundred frostless winters may bring baek the glorious 
old trees loaded with twenty barrels each of the rarest 
varieties of the orange ; and the towering oleander may 
spring up ; but the old population, in their old Spanish 
houses, of various tongues and nations, and all living in 
loving harmony, and happiness, may never again be 
hoped for. 

Yes, they were indeed happy. Avarice and ambition 
seemed quite unknown among them ; and good-natured 
simplicity appeared to be the rule of social intercourse, 
with most rare exceptions. And of all that happy popu- 
lation, the negro slaves seemed most happy. 

Not easy to be forgotten, is my first definite vision of 
the contrast between the two conditions, — negro slavery, 
as it exists in our South, among the good and generous 
— a mere quasi bondage, strongly resembling that of the 
freed-man of ancient Home, — and of negro freedom — a 
mere quasi liberty, without the protection of the freed- 
man, — manumitted, but not forsaken; — still under the 
shielding patronage of his former master. 

Besides the prevailing gold and green, and rich aroma 
of the orange tree, the gardens and hedges were fragrant 
and brilliant with many colored and sweet flowers. Va- 
rious birds were singing in all directions. The saucy 
mocking bird was mimicking all the rest ; and occasionally 
pausing in his song to laugh the caged parrots out of 
countenance. But the loudest music, was the laughing, 
and whistling, and singing of the negroes proceeding to 
their easy tasks of the day. 

It was a panoramic vision. It was a delightful morning 
walk through the old city ; — a little exploring ramble, to 
learn its strange and pleasant peculiarities. My cicerone 
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was an intelligfizt little Lry ci trelre fsteilcz^ — ^ile :-iIt 
son of my host, a pnitcapil ibjlzi of tih« iemi.:<TT. 

We tiireadcd the mxTDir streets isd jasesu We jiisc«f 1 
ihroogh, and aroKad the pulza^ or pi^rlSc s-i^-airr. We 
dedphered the mured in£crij«d:ii on tie last rejuiiiit* 
monament erected in honor of The Sn&iiisJi ^^rnsdictScizi, 
in the centre of the sqiiare. Tiiis is a 5:2c j!e iiiile 
obelisk of some ten feet high ; bat not denimte cf hlsvy- 
rieal ittlBEest. On his restonticn to pover. the infamons 
Ferdioandy vith one foot on the ccustiriitivn, &nd the 
other on the necks of his subjects, ccmmanuei ail meio 
rials of it to be demolished. 

The people of Florida were no longer his snbjec:*; 
and the little monument, carefollT and lovinglj wrapped 
np in a nice bit of bnntiDg. with some stars and stripes 
upon it, — still stands the onlv memorial of the kind, that 
the people of Old Spain, some forty years ago, had a 
paroxysm of love for constitational liberty ! 

We passed through the old Castilian gateway, (which 
ought to have been preserved.) into the spacious court 
of the antique Spanish Government house, long since re- 
placed by a modem Court-house of fair dimensions, and 
fronting the plaza; on the opposite side of which stand 
the markets. On the two other opposite sides, stand an 
old and spacious Roman Catholic, and a pretty and 
modem Protestant church. On the square, and around 
all these public buildings, young negroes, with here and 
there a young Minorcan, or Spanish boy, were seen at 
play, or sucking oranges, or sugar cane. And I sighed to 
think of the hard lot of the thousands of little boys in 
the North, shivering in the cold and dwarfed by toilsome 
labor ! 

But Governor Seymour says, " Our ideal of a respect- 
able man is one who thinks only of his business, and 
works himself to death." Under the guidance of such au 

6* 
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ideal, if <' the boy is" to bo " the father of tbo man/' ho 
must go early to hit task, that he may be prepared for 
such r(\spcctability. And thus multitudes are worked to 
death, to prepare thero fur working themselves to death ! 
lleturn we now to our own ramble among a people happily 
ignorant of oar northern '^ ideal of rcH]>ectability." 

Through gardens and oran;re grovcsywo made our eheer- 
ful way. The morning air of that delicious climate aeted 
as a much needed healing balm to both my flesh and 
spirits. I was happy; and I rejoiced to behold on all 
hands, unmistakable manifestations of happiness, at every 
look around me. My little companion and guide seemed 
to know every body, and every thing ; and to enjoy, very 
highly, the pleasure of answering all my questions; and 
of pointing ont to me every thing rare, curious, and beau- 
tiful. I remarked to him, that all the negroes we met, 
seemed very cheerful and happy. He replied : 

'^ Yes, sir; I believe they are almost always laughing 
and singincr, only when they are eating or sleeping." 

" But, William, don't they have to do a great deal of 
hard work V 

"Noy sir; they always seem to make play of their 
work; — like those follows yonder in the trees, picking 
oranges to send to New York, and throwing them at each 
other's head." 

" On the plantations, William, they say the negroes 
have very hard work." 

" May bo, on some plantations they have to work hard ; 
but I was out to Hanson's the other day to see them 
making sugar; and all the negroes seemed to make a 
frolic of cutting and toting the cane. I have seen some 
poor white men seem to work very hard; but I don't 
remember to have seen negroes seem to work very hard." 

In the course of our ramble we met a black man who 
appeared care-worn and gloomy ; sad and sorrowful ; and 
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not as well clad as were nsuallv the people of bis C'>I'>r. 
And I said, '* William, that man looks unhappy. I am 
afraid he has a hard maflicr." He replied : 

'^ O sir ; he is a free man ; and a bad fellow^ people 
saj.'' 

My heart sank within me. A free man ; and yet not 
only worse off, but worse than a slave ! 

A free man, who is a bad fellow, whether black or 
white, has indeed a hard master. For some reason, not 
yet discovered and made clear by Anti-Slaver}' philoso- 
phers, this kind of hard master, who rules with a rod of iron 
over all bad fellows — all vicious people of all conditions 
and sexes, — seems the most hard on the poor free negroes. 
He scourges them without mercy, and without measure. 
In droves, he sends them, through the cold and dark ave- 
nues of vice and crime, to the scaffold, to the penitent iar}-, 
to the lunatic asylum ; or to die of debauchery, or of cuKI, 
or hunger; in a filthy ditch, or a filthier cellar or garret ! 
Poor, unhappy creatures ! how cruel to throw upon thorn 
the weight of a responsibility, which not ono in fifty is 
found able to walk uprightly under ! How less cruel than 
death towards them are the northoru States, which per- 
suade and help them to stcid the burthen; and then 
scourge them from their borders, because they arc unablo 
to carry it, and know not what to do with it ? 

This is a painful subject; and I will only add, — if, to 
exterminate the African race from our country, be the real 
object of the Anti-Slavery party, they can adopt no wiser 
course, than to encourage their flight from their pro- 
tectors ; to resist the fugitive slave law ; and to induce the 
largest possible number of free negroes to stay in, and 
hang about the cities and villages of the North. 

How very strange docs it seem, that in Christian landn, 
and by Christian people, slavery ia spoken of as Christianity 
never speaks of it; and that among the philo60i)hcrs of 
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our age, tlic term is limited; as it was not limited bj the 
philo80i>bcrs of old ? 

By the Great Teacher, Himself, wo are taught that, 
. ^' Whosoever committeth sin is the servant, or slavo of 
sin.'' And bj the letter and spirit of His religion, though 
you may scorn to call aoj man master on earth, you may 
still be in a galling and a degrading bondage. You may 
be rich as Croesus, learned as Bacon, and versed in all the 
knowledge of the profoundest statesman, and able to solve 
every question, of civil and political liberty, and yet be 
slaves ; and under the sway of a more cruel tyrant than 
ever wielded an earthly sceptre. 

The real slaves among the southern negroes form but a 
very small proportion of the real slavery of even our own 
country; the Bible and philosophy being judges. As the 
Bible teaches, they only are truly free, who, in bondage to 
Christ, — servants of God, — have and live by this truth, 
which only can make free indeed — free from sin, free from 
the bondage of Satan, free from the wretohed servitude of 
the world — all else are slaves indeed ; and not merely in 
name — slaves to their own lusts, to the world, and the 
devil ; — all harder than Egyptian taskmasters. 

And what says the wisdom of the wise heathen ? '^ Who 
is not a slave to lust, avarice, ambition, or fear ? No bon- 
dage is more grievous than that which is voluntary.'' So 
says Seneca ; and the greater Plato, " Count no one free 
who is intent to indulge wicked passions. They serve 
more cruel masters, than do slaves by inheritance or pur- 
chase who are bound to obedience." 

" All wicked and covetous men are slaves," says Tully. 

PLANTATION NEGROES. 

Having had strange things brought to my ears on board 
ship ; having seen the slaves of Charleston in the enjoy- 
ment of apparent enviable happiness , and having seen but 
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one unhappy negro in St. Augustine^ and he a free man^ 
my prejudices against slavery, as injurious to the negro 
race, were becoming feeble, when I had occasion to make 
a journey of some days through the interior. I wandered 
a good deal about the country among villages and planta- 
tions ; but I found no materials to repair the breaches so 
unexpectedly made in my tower of anti-slavery, that would 
at all stand the weather. 

I went into the cabins of the slaves, and I found them 
luxurating on more plentiful and better food than I had 
ever found general among the laborers of the North — 
either white or black. In many cases — perhaps every one, 
of honest thriftiness — their own fowls supplied them with 
chickens and eggs ; and their own cows with milk and but- 
ter. Of bush swine — the very best for the far South — 
some of them had scores. 

The Christmas and New Year's holidays were near, and 
extra preparations were every where being made for dis- 
tinguishing this great iteason of festivity. Exclusive of 
the vicious indulgences which marked the ancient pagan -t? 
feast, the Christmas season, to the Southern negro, is a 
real Saturnalia. Only for large pay, or for real love, and 
then as a special favor, will he lend his aid even to keep 
the system in motion of his master's household. 

<' But of what value are all these privileges and pleasures 
to people deprived of the privileges and pleasures of re- 
ligion r 

We shall see if such deprivations belong to their con- 
dition. 



CnAPTER VIII. 

THE WEDDINO— CnRISTIAN BLAVE8 — 8LAVEBT A MIS- 
SIONARY INSTITUTION. 

On the first day of Feb., with some northern friends, I 
was at the celebration of a double marriage, some thirty 
miles from St. Augustine, in the interior. The May-like 
weather had already filled the country with spring fiowers 
and fragrance. From the piney woods, with here and there 
a little oasis, of oaks, magnolias, palms, or bays, — hiding 
places of the deer, and wild turkey, — we passed suddenly 
into an extensiye orange grove, — each tree a study of grace, 
color, beauty, and perfume, beyond the reach of art. The 
grove was fenced and diversified with long extended hedges 
of lemon, lime, and other tropical growths. 

Through a more lovely avenue, than, on this earth, wo 
shall ever again pass, we came to the cottage built, and 
modest mansion. It was on the banks of a broad and beau- 
tiful river ; and almost literally covered with the freshly 
bloomed rosa multiflora. By many species of the fruit- 
trees of various climes, in full flower, the buildings and 
lawns were bcgirdled and decorated. 

With polite cordiality, we were received by the numerous 
white family ; and, as connected in their minds, with the 
coming happy event, with the most joyous delight by the 
negroes. All in' sleek health and neatly dressed, their joy- 
ousness seemed natural and unalloyed. 

We arrived in the early morning and passed the day 
charmingly. Not the smallest of the charms of the day, 
(70) 
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was that of the pleasure to witness the various delightsome 
amnsenients of the sable subordinates of the establishment, 
to which their superiors contributed in no stinted measure. 

In the early deep darkness of the evening, the marriage 
came off; and no sooner were the solemnities closed in the 
deepest and most reverential silence, within and without, 
than the whole outer atmosphere seemed in a blaze of light 
and beauty, and filled through all its space with sounds of 
huzzas and of songs of joy and gladness. There was not 
one present, even of the household, who was not manifestly 
surprised. -It was the entire invention and work of the 
negroes themselves. 

The long evening passed off with unmarred and chastened 
hilarity. All acted well their parts ; but best of all, the 
black party. The delightful, and gratefully satisfied air with 
which each one of them saluted the new married pairs, — 
"Wish you joy, Mis'r Col. and Mas'r Major; wish you joy, 
Miss Caroline and Miss Leonora ; and may the Good Lord 
bless you all ;'' though a rather lengthened affair, it was 
highly and solemnly interesting. 

Our enjoyments, in the house, of the evening festivities, 
were not slight nor tasteless ; but still poor and vapid, com- 
pared with the apparent, and undoubtedly real pleasures of 
the negroes on the illuminated lawn, brilliant with the 
beauties, and fragrant with the sweets of nature and of art. 

On the following day, most of the wedding party crossed 
the broad river on a visit to some interesting relatives of 
the wedded ones — a very highly respectable old family ; 
who had never sold a slave, though they had a considerable 
number ; nor had the present generation ever purchased 
one. Their negroes had no more fear of being sold than 
have our children, nor were they in half the danger of be- 
ing separated. 

They seemed a happy family, and well to deserve to be ; 
but unless all signs fail, and all appearances deceive, the 
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bappincHS of tbc negroes wu most comploto and unquali- 
fied. Tlio negroes, oa both sides of tbc river, on tbo beau- 
tiful plantations l>elonging to very intelligent descendants 
of old Hritiflb settlers, were themselves uncommonly intel- 
ligent negroes ; and no doubt our abolition friends to a man 
and to a woman, would have pronounced them all woU 
wortliy and well prepared for freedom and self-management 
But when I think of their happy condition, in contrast with 
tbo miserable and life-long struggle for subsistence, of our 
free negroes of tbo North, I am hardly able to imagine a 
more cruel act than it would have been to emancipate 
them. But of negro emancipation more hereafter. 

Making our parting salutations to our agreeable friends, 
who were all of the lloman Church, wo early returned with 
the wedding party, in order to examine a number of candi- 
dates for baptism among the slaves of our host. Through 
grace, and the enli|^tened instruction of their pious and 
ozcellent master, it was most gratifying to find them all — 
so far as man may be allowed to judge — unusually well pre- 
pared, in spirit and understanding, for the solemn rite. 
And with a large number of young children and infants, 
in all more than fifty, thoy were baptized in the evening. 

Had the pious duchesses and ladies of England been so 
happy as to witness that solemnity, — the master and mis- 
tress, in fervent Christian love and devotion, taking on 
themselves the most solemn obligations of sponsors for their 
slaves, — I think it would never have come into their imag- 
inations, that the slaves of our South are precluded from 
the privileges of the Gospel and the church. Alas I the 
wrongful notion, that at least the plantation negroes are de- 
nied religious privileges, is by no means peculiar to the 
ladies of England 

It is rather extensively supposed, that in southern cities, 
the slaves have some religious privileges ; and that a few 
avail themselves of them ; but the question, or an equiva- 
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lent for it, may ofltcn be heard in the North^ — <' arc nut tlio 
pkntation negroes heathens V 

I wish aB unqualified negatiye could bo given to Ibiit 
question. But I am afraid that among tbc country nr'^rocH, 
some of whom are so unfortunate as to have practic^ully 
kealhen masters — ^but not in a greater proportion than the 
senit of the North have such fathers; — I am indeed afraid| 
there are not a few slaves wiio are little better than lica- 
thensy though not altogether; as were their forefathers in 
Africa. 

Yet in all my rambles for thirteen years through our 
Southern States, I have never found nor heard of; an 1 
can remember; — and assuredly not among the negroes 
bom in our land; — such utter blankness of mind witli 
regard to religion; as is often found in our northern cities 
among white people ; and as found dcHcribod; as not un- 
common, in a large portion of th« modern literature of 
Europe; and, — sorry am I to be obliged to say it — 
especially of England, whose voice is so loudly heard; call- 
ing us to our duty towards our neglected slaveS; and to a 
greater care for their souls. 

Both children and slaves arC; no doubt; in the North 
and South; too much neglected ; and too few of us care, as 
we ought; for their souls ; but from an extensive personal 
experience; from correspondence; and from authentic docu- 
ments; I am confident that the amount of practical heathen 
infidelity among southern slaveS; bears even a very small 
proportion to that which may be found but too easily; 
among the population of our citieS; and many of our rural 
districts. 

In remarkable and striking coincidence with the dcve- 
lopements in England of the brutal atheism of numt^rous 
white savages, as described by the late (>liun<Joll<>t of the 
Exche<iuer, — some years since, there were n^iort^-d mid 
published cases in otk^ of our own <*ifi«H; of |><T«onM nf 
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virioiis adult ages, and of both sexes, who were utterly 
Ignorant of the meaning of religion — without any sanse 
of religious and moral obligation, and who had never heard 
of the Saviour ! 

Over the revolting accounts of their beastly characters, 
let the curtain fall, while we ask the harrowing question, 
'Is the case better now?' The very latest intelligence 
from the same city, says, " The increase of the popular 
tion far outruns the increased means of religious instruc- 
tion." And in refcnce to this very statement, a rt-ligious 
paper of another of our largo cities, says, — " Is it better 
with us ?" 

Should any one desire to know whether the slaves of the 
South are spiritually better or worse off, than the tens of 
thousands of the uncared-for in our cities, and the hun- 
dreds of thousands in the greater cities of Europe, let him 
examine the statistics of crime and degradation in those 
cities ; and then let him inquire of the devoted men em- 
ployed in the hard and trying work of city missions ; and 
he will learn of cases of heathen darkness in ample abun- 
dance, to solve the awful ptoblcm of the frightful increase 
of crimes of the most abhorrent character. Indeed, crimes 
such as no code of penal laws ever contemplated, have 
already become so frequent in largo cities as scarcely to 
excite surprise ! 

Yet, in all our great cities, this terrific state of things 
is overlooked, and quite lost sight of, by men and women, 
who organize crusades against an institution afar off, which 
utterly excludes, and makes impossible such frightful 
abominations of crime and beastly degradation. 

And from the Greater Metropolis of England, — where 
the uncared for, but by the police, form a population of 
white savages equal to the whole population of one of our 
small States — a wailing lamentation comes across the broad 
occau; over the condition of our slaves, who are incom- 
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parably both better and better off — not merely than her - 
Yi^ite savages and starving paupers — ^but than a very largo 
majority of her hard working laborers chained to the block 
of their cruel fate, and lashed by their wretched condition 
to perform an amount of toilsome work, the half of which 
the hardest master never dreams of exacting from a far 
better fed slave ! 

And then how unkindly offensive is the calumny that 
the slaves' souls are uncared for, in connection with tho 
real facts of the case, that in many portions of the South, 
extending over very large districts, and containing many ten 
thousands of the colored race, all of them are enrolled by name 
as belonging to Christian congregations ; receiving regular 
stated instructions ; subject to religious discipline ; and 
participating in all gospel privileges. Of the entire popu- 
lation of any of our northern States, there is probably not 
a greater proportion than among the slaves of the South, 
in the full enjoyment of those priceless privileges. And 
what is the proportion of the human beings in London^ 
who are so blest ? — or of the great manufacturing towns 
of Great Britain ? 

Abolition Authors and Editors; Legislators and Lec- 
turers, hold and teach that slavery makes man a brute ; 
by depriving him of all rights and privileges. Let this 
be granted, and taken as a true definition of slavery ; and 
what follows ? Why, inevitably this follows, that there is 
a smaller proportion of the Southern negroes in servitude, 
who are slaves, according to this their true definition, than 
of this, or perhaps any other country called free ; for there 
is a smaller proportion of them brutalized by vice, crime, 
and infidelity j — the only true brutalizers — that is, there 
is a larger proportion of them made " free indeed,'' by the 
Truth. 

Perhaps, on the face of the whole earth, there may not 
be found a promiscuous body of people, of equal numbers, 
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having a greater proportion to whom faithful instruction 
18 given in the religion of the Gospel, nor of whom a 
larger proportion reverently honor its holy ordinances. 

I have before me Journals of Conventions in the South, 
and Reports from various Ecclesiastical bodies, which show 
that in many parts, the proportion of colored members is 
greater than that of the whites ; and reporting a great 
number of Christian marriages of slaves, by clergymen 
who would shrink with horror from desecrating the solemn 
rite by joining together parties who were in danger, ov 
likely to be sundered by man's arbitrary authority. 

With our adversaries, however, all this may go for 
nothing. All this may be sneered at as not worth the 
glance of a thought, by the transcendental, or infidel abo- 
litionist, who holds up to our view his own notion of a 
man — the Lockcan two-thirds of a man ; the Lord Mon- 
boddo man; the featherless biped; or the man of the 
atheist philosopher, who lacks nothing but himself of being 
a man — and says,' boldly, '^ If you make him a slave, you 
make him a brute." 

To pass untouched the questions, how much such man 
wanted of brutality before, or what he lacked of being a real 
man ; I will propound a somewhat different question, viz. — 
who may dispute or deny the conclusions of the abolition 
philosopher, that first allows his premises ; and standing on 
the same platform of materialism, denies that there is a 
freedom indeed, which no earthly condition can enslave, or 
affect, for evil or for good ? 

Of this freedom indeed, — which knows no "higher 
law," but the highest, only; and which is possessed by 
many thousands of Southern slaves, who pity and pray for 
their masteri^ and for all others who are so unhappy as to 
have it not, — those poor Africans could have known 
nothing; save for the mysterious, but merciful Provi- 
dence, which placed them in their condition, so deplorablo 
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in the eyes of the igDorant, the faithless^ and the 
fanatical. 



SOUTHERN SLAVERY, A MISSIONARY INSTI- 
TUTION. 

Allow it then to bo asked of the Christian who duly 
prizes this highest freedom, to consider of Southern 
Slavery as a Missionary Institution for the conversion of 
the heathen. In this light let it be candidly looked on 
for a passing moment, and you cannot fail to contemplate 
it for ever hereafter, with other feeliDgs than abolitionism 
would excite in you. 

But, that you may be able to judge, understandingly, 
of the missionary character of African slavery in our 
country, you must first learn somethiug of what other 
efforts have been made/ and are being made, to Christianize 
heathens. 

At an expense of more than five millions of dollars, 
and of many valuable lives, in the course of more than 
fifty years, all the Missionary Societies of our country, of 
all denominations/* are able to reckon up in gross, some 
fifty thousand converted heathen in various parts of the 
world. If, as we will rejoice in hoping, they are truly 
emancipated from the slavery of heathen idolatry and 
superstition, and made free indeed, it is a great and 
blessed work. May it go on, and without interfering with 
our home duties. 

Look now at what the institution of Southern Slavery 
has done in this department of Christianizing the pagan 
portion of mankind. 

There may be some hundred thousand or more of the 
present race of Southern slaves, who come from Africa, 
involved in the deepest darkness of a brutal paganism ; — 
many of them even cannibals. And still in heathenism, 
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did I never yet Giid one of that old race ; but very many 
of thcni, buve I known, who were rejoicing in the truth 
that had made them free. Among them, indeed, I have 
found some of the most flpiritually-miudcd |>crdons that it 
has ever boon my lot to meet, in any condition of life. 
Many of them have since gone ; and daily arc they going 
to the '* rest that remaineth for the people of God." 

Would they have become Christians in their own land ? 
I ask not an answer. (Jod knoweth. 

But what of the field of the faith now among the 
slaves of the South ? How many are partaking of, and 
rejoicing in, its fruits ? 

Fifty thou-sanils or more ? 

As many as all the Missionary Societies and Boards of 
Missions in our whole country, can reckon up converts 
from heathenism ? 

Aye, more than double that number can be claimed as 
converts by each of severahof the churches of our country; 
and from authentic accounts and various statistics, now 
before me, I have good reason to suppose, that more than 
half a million of the slaves of our South are regular mem- 
bers of Christian congregations ; while of infidel heathens^ 
properly so called, there are probably very few, if any ! 

What a contrast is here presented ! Foreign missionary 
zeal, at graal eost and personal sacrifice, has rescued from 
heathenism about the tenth part of the number that 
Southern Slavery has added to the Christian church ; at 
the same time that, of the dead and the living, it has 
rescued from heathenism, not fewer than a hundred times 
the whole number of foreign converts ! 

Let these facts stand by themselves, for more easy 
examination and scrutiny. 



CHAPTER IX. 



PLEASURES OF SLAVERY. 



Is it a Paradox ? Wo sball sco. 

By the millions of the North it may bo convidcrcd an 
paradoxical- to speak of the pleasures of slavery ; and by 
one hundred and fifty thousand men, and a soniewhai 
greater number of women^ it may bo denounced as a y^ry 
gross absurdity. We shall see. 

It is not more remarkable than true, that the moNt, if 
not all^ of good-natured and candid travellers, and so- 
journers in the southern portion of our great IUrpubliC| 
speak of the slaves as enjoying more of contentment and 
pleasure than do people in other conditions of life. And 
such is undoubtedly the fact. That some of tliem run 
away, is no more of an argument against their general con- 
tentment, than it is an argument against the general con- 
tentment of the people of New England, that they sell 
and leaye their pleasant homes to dare the liorrors of a 
voyage round the Horn^ Isthmian fever Cf imiiination ; 
or an overland journey to California, in Mwreh of gold, 
and mark the milet with graves and bones instca/1 of mile- 
stones, and guide posts. 

But not so much of the contentment of the slave, as his 
pleasure — ^his joyous pleasure, — something of a hifthtir 
order than mere contentment, am I now Ut sf;/;ak. The 
Southern riave is a joyous fellow* In willing and faithful 
subjection to a benignant and protecting fiower, and that 
visible to his senses^ he leans upon it in compleU; and suro 
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confidence ; as the trusting cLild holds on to the hand of 
his father, and passes joyously along the thronged and 
jostling way, where he would not dare to be left alone. 
The pmjr free negro, like the child alone in the tumul- 
tuous throng, with no hand to lead and protect him, is 
usually sad and melancholy. Not so the slave of a good 
master. His are the thoughts that make glad the heart 
of the cared-for child, led by paternal hand. 

The abolitionists say, they are thoughtless, and therefore 
gay and joyous. If they mean this literally, then arc they 
greatly in error. Of deeply corroding and distracting 
thoughts, such as make lunatics of multitudes of the free 
negroes of the North, and not a few of the white races, 
they may be said to be fhoiif/htless. Generally they have 
none of these to depress their cheerful and laughing spirits. 
To have to chew the cud of bitter thought, most rarely 
befalls them. They have not to think and be anxious 
about what they shall eat, or what they shall drink^ or 
wherewithal they shall be clothed; or kept from the 
horrors of pinching frost, when the cold winter comes; 
or how it may fare with them in the winter of old age^ 
when they can no longer work. 

None of these things, which make sad and sorrowful 
the days, and horrible the nights, of the poor of other 
lands, ever disturb their minds. How great a contrast 
between the two conditions in this respect ! And hence, 
of all people in the world, the pleasures of the Southern 
slaves, seem, as they really are, most unalloyed. 

With a visible power to depend on for protection and 
support, perhaps no other human condition whatsoever can 
be a more happy one than that of good and virtuous ser- 
vants to good and virtuous masters and mistresses. At 
their easy tasks, and in the enjoyment of their varied 
pleasures, their thoughts arc not of anxious c:ires, but of 
how happy they are. This is indicated both in thcii 
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sacred, aod in their secular songs ; and not seldom in the 
grateful way of practical sympathy for poor and Tirtuous 
white people in their neighborhood. 

BOATING PARTY. 

It was on an early day of the February of that remarka- 
bly delightful sunny winter which followed the mysterious 
shower of blazing meteors ; when three gentlemen left St. 
Augustine for the St. John's river, with the exciting 
object of making a boat voyage up the stream to Drayton 
Island; in Lake George. 

The morning ride from the ancient city to the noble 
river, was through sixteen miles of an atmosphere, reson- 
ant of vernal music, and perfumed by myriads of flowers, 
whose coral lips were rapidly opening to the genial sun. 
A happier little party has rarely passed over that quiet, 
and almost desert, — not long after made unquiet by the 
rifle crack of the Indian ; and its sand and its flowers 
stained with the blood of inoffensive travellers, and of its 
few peaceful inhabiters. Than, — till decoyed into the 
death-snare by the assurance of peace, when there was no 
peace, — the cheerful and happy Weedman ; — what passer 
across that plain ever found, any where, more cordial hos- 
pitality, than with him and his primitively simple family ? 
Who ever saw any thing in "Weedman, or in any one of his 
Germano-Spanish family, but the most delightful simpli- 
city of goodness ? Who ever saw any thing more simply 
beautiful and picturesque, than that almost immensity of 
a man — the ever cheerful and loving father, and gentle 
master, leading afield, or to the cowpen, his numerous 
happy sons and daughters, and two or three laughing 
negroes ? I never did. But, alas ! insatiate war gave 
that peaceful man, and a portion of his family to the 
Indian tomahawk ; and broke up that happy home, where 
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away and completely in their power. lie was quite right 
in thinking that; easily they might dispose of us in the 
broad river, or lake, or on the lonely shore ; and with the 
well appointed craft flee down the river into the open sea, 
and aseape, with scarcely a possibility of detection. 

To his great relief, but utter astonishment, ho was 
perfectly reassuzed by a laugh at his ridiculous fears from 
the experienced citizen of the country ; and his sober de- 
claration -that he never felt safer than when surrounded by 
southern slaves ; and that it is a great mistake to suppose 
them anxious to change their condition ; as not one in fifty 
of them would accept of their freedom, if offered it. In 
proof of this, — to the Doctor — astounding declaration, he 
named many instances of such offers, and among them, to 
two of our own little crew. 

"When a good chance offers, of which there will be no 
lade during our excursion. Dr." said our friend, " talk with 
that man George on the black mule, about the condition of 
the iHayes in this country ; and particularly get him to tell 
you his own story of choosing to remain in his present con- 
dition. And when we have nothing better to talk about, 
and we are all in a humor for it, I will tell you some amus- 
ing anecdotes of Dick Downing ; and especially of his spir- 
ited rejection of the boon, for which your northern abolition- 
ists seem so positive that every slave is painfully longing." 

" Thank you 3" said the doctor, " I never had any of the 
furor of the abolitionists about me ; for I never could be- 
lieve the slaves of the South as badly off as our miserable 
free blacks ; but I had somehow imbibed the notion that 
they were, generally, if not every one, very anxious to be 
free." 

" It is quite a mistake, Dr., as you will easily find out by 
staying a few months in the South, with your eyes and 
ears open." 

*' I begin to think so already :" he replied cheerfully. 
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And wc rode on qnictly, to the tranquil shore, where two 
years after I '< saw another sight." But let not the tran- 
quil proAcnt be disturbed by the future trump of war. 

With our fine, roomy and staunch boat, well stowed and 
stored for a week's voyage, we launched out upon the young 
Flood. As to a Naiad, or genial fairy Water Sprite, come 
to their aid, the negroes gave her a melodious song of grate- 
ful welcome. In the song, which was any thing but classi- 
cal, save only in the association, there was nothing like an 
allusion to the mythological water nymph; which, perhaps, 
as in their capacity of boatmen, they may have heard her 
often spoken of by classical passengers, was the more re- 
markable. It was doubtless a mere natural coincidcnoc. 
Nature is Nature every where ; and the free imagination, — 
there is none freer than the southern slave's — is ever em- 
ployed in the poetical work of personifying her works and 
wonders ; not the least striking of which ore the tides of 
her many waters. 

After a few hours made easy by her efficient help, we 
met the retiring tide on the current, when more power was 
required at the oars. The negroes perspired freely ; and 
our sympathies suggested a landing on an umbrageous and 
flowery bank, enriched by a native orange grove, in both 
fruit and blossom. There our watermen, as handy as happy, 
spread our cloth for dinner, on a gorgeous carpet of the 
little red lily, and the creeping sensitive plant ; in the deep 
shade of a large magnolia, where the golden fruit would 
hang over our heads. 

The Dr., who had looked to see the men lie down in the 
shade, to rest their tired limbs, was delighted to find them 
apparently far less weary than their passengers, and with 
mirth and high relish, enjoying the much praised refresh- 
ment which had been so liberally provided. 

On the second day, having been rather disturbed through 
much of the night, by their songs and laughter around their 
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blaziDg fire, oar sympathies for their toil at the oars was 
not particularly painful. Indeed every night Uiey seemed 
by no means so weary as we were; and during the whole 
excursion, they manifestly enjoyed it as though it had been 
entered upon and prosecuted for their special gratification. 
It gave us pleasure, to the full amount of our capacity for 
enjoyment, but, with all our supposed advantages, the much 
greater amount of real pleasure very plainly fell to their 
lot 

What most surprised us in the negroes, — strangers till 
then to their peculiarities — was their remarkable talent of 
improvisation. Their extemporaneous songs at the oar, 
suited to various scenes and occasions and circumstances 
present, induced the natural feeling that our boatmen were 
a set of rare geniuses, ^elected by our generous friend for 
the purpose of giving us additional pleasure and surprise. 
It was afterwards found that extemporaneous singing was 
not uncommon among them. 

The negro boatman of the South seems inspired by the 
improvising muse whenever he seizes the oar; and espe- 
cially if it be to row a company of agreeable people on a 
party of pleasure. If there be young ladies of the num- 
ber, they may be quite sure to be introduced by the muse, 
and to receive not only compliments, but admonitions. 

Farther to pursue this subject, though it may conflict with 
the unity of the narrative, there may be told a brief story 
of a case of improvisation, on a subsequent occasion, of a 
very striking and characteristic nature ; and by no means 
a bad illustration of the scope and power of the poetic 
muse. 

. At the time alluded to, there was an unmarried planter 
of large property in the country, whose character was not 
at all enviable, as either a Gentleman or a Master ; although 
he had received an education which should have made him 
a model in both characters. 

8 
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A party of ludics and gentlemen were passing down the 
river on the retiring tide, and the oarsmen had little other 
labor but to keep time with their oars. After a low pre- 
paratory talk among themselves, they entered upon an ex- 
temporaneous song of considerable length, and not without 
artistic merit. The chorus had evidently been concerted 
among them ; for the whole united in it at the first recur- 
rence; so as to make the shores reverberate it, and particu- 
larly the last word — the name of the victimized planter. 
He was described by the leader of the music, as a rich and 
handsome young man, with fine house and gardens; — ^horses 
and carriages ; and all desirable things for comfort and el- 
egance. But all these advantages are represented as more 
than counterbalanced by bad qualities of heart and conduct, 
described and exemplified to excite abhorrence. And all 
the unmarried ladies, by name, one after another, are warned 
not to be tempted by his wealth and splendor to marry 
him ; because bad masters make bad husbands. — '' Don't 
you marry * * * * *." The name in itself was replete 
with melody, and its structure and vowel sounds wonder- 
fully adapted to musical effect. I know of no name in our 
language to compare with it in musical sound ; and when it 
came back in echo to our ears from the distant shore of 
the broad St. John's, the effect was wonderful. Could I 
give that name it would far better illustrate my meaning 
than I can describe it. It must not be. Long since his 
raoe of unhappy profligacy lukl been run ; but surving rel- 
atives of worth and excelleiioe might be wounded by the 
needless reminiscence. 

Return we now to our little party on their way to the 
charming Lake George. 

The kind and generous friend, to whmn we were indebted 
for the excursion, had been so long accustomed to the im- 
provising talent of the negroes, though a gentleman of lit- 
erature and taste, as to have lost sight, it would seem, of 
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the fact that it was peculiar^ or any thing worth observing. 
He so expressed himself in reply to our remarks of sur- 
prise and pleasure. 

'' Bat/' said the Doclor, '^ have you erer &llen in with 
it elsewhere among nneducat-ed people ?" 

'' Though common enough with the negroes^ I can't say 
that I have/' he replied ; '' nor among educated people 
cither^ in fact^ unless, perhaps, occasionally, at a pretty well 
advanced term of a convivial party." 

'< Then, sir, how, pray, are we to account for it among the 
negroes, with whom you say it is not uncommon ?" 

'^ Beally, I have scMldy ever given the subject a thought ; 
except, perhaps, when niany years ago I may have been 
somewhat more poetical than now." 

Said the doctor with great interest and earnestness : — 

*[ It appears to me a very curious fact, — ^indeed a phe- 
nomenon, worth many a thought ; and deep and searching 
ones too." 

" Perhaps so. Dr., and I recommend it to your critical 
and learned investigation." 

*' I think, indeed, that some serious labor and research 
may worthily be given to the subject. But a word or two 
more about it, now, to begin with. Have either of you 
gentlemen ever found it among free blacks ?" 
' We, of course, both answered in the negative. 

<< Nor did I, and if among people of the same identical 
race, but in a different condiiioiitit be not found, the eondu- 
sion is inevitable, — ^is it nottr-^hat it is a peculiarity of the 
condition." 

" It would seem so. Dr., most clearly. But what then ?" 

" What then ; do you say ? Much : very much, then. 
It is a wonderful example of the divine system of compen- 
sation. In his providence, God has taken away their free- 
dom, and given them poetic souls ; as He enabled Milton 
to compose the Paradise Lost — the greatest of Epics, to 
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com ] toil sate him fur tlio loss of his cyi'S. }\y the way, I 
woudur if Iloruco was not tlio bctt«*r jmh'I — the bf«t of his 
aguin my (>iiinioii— for hininluvc lihMul)' To become 8uch a 
[Hx'ty I w<mlil huve the metaphorical chaiu fuMtcncd on my 
limits to-morrow , oh I would give my eyes to bo able to 
cn'ato au other Paradise Lost." 

'* Dr., your cDthuHiaum for poetry la delightful; but it 
sccmH rather extravagaut to talk of Horace aud Milton in 
coiiuexion with negro singing. And why not do honor to 
blind Homer as well as to blind Milton V 

*' 1 am not 8o Hurc of Homer's, as of Milton's blindness. 
I did not intend any thing like a comparison of Horace and 
Milton, with these poetic slaves; but perhaps they may not 
less enjoy the favors of the muse, which she confers on them, 
than did those great poets her greater favors. Whatever 
may l>e the measure of its capacity, whensoever the afflatus 
of the poetic spirit fills the soul, it elevates him above iU 
earthly condition, whatever that may be; and filLs it with 
all the hap]>incB8 it can hold.'' 

'^ That may all be, Dr. ; but what is there, think you, in 
the peculiar condition of the slave, inducing the visits of 
the musc^ V 

^' Jlis condition relieves him from the corroding, carking, 
anxious carcfl which tend so powerfully, and, in general ef- 
fectually, to bar out poetical thoughts and feelings from 
the minds and hearts of almost every body else, save only 
the heaven destined genius, whose ilumc, even calamities 
and tortures can not quench, or smother. Their minds at 
case about ways and means, and the like, full play is given 
to their imagination ; and the imagination of the joyous 
runs naturally in a poetical and musical channel. But for 
overburdening cares and harassing anxieties, poetry would 
bo almost the common language of our human race. 

'^ Nothing is more plain, than that the slave is not a 
thoughtless being, as the abolitionists aflfect to suppose ; but 
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hifl thoughts are not of distracting cares and apprehensions, 
if he be honest and faithful, but of enjoyment and pleasure. 
As these men well exemplify, theirs is a life of conviviality. 
That's it; depend on it. The secret b out. They can't 
help singing. It is the outburst of a pleasurable emotion, 
that makes its own songs when required for an occasion. 
Yes; that is it. And a happy discovery it is, that far 
orerpays me for ten days and nights of sea-sickness." 

'* Then, doctor, you are no longer in fear of an attack 
of rebellious indignation from the negroes, in order tQ. 
break their galling chains ?" 

" No, indeed. They are too joyously happy, ever to be 
cruel; unless under the influence of some malign fanati- 
cism ; and should that calamity befall them, their extem- 
poraneous singing, and the great happiness of heart it so 
demonstrably indicates, will be for ever at an end.'' 
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AViiEN we arrived at the beautiful island of oar destina- 
tion^ the doctor had become nearly as joyous as the negroes 
themselves. And then we had the pleasure to look on 
another phase of the obnoxious system of human brutali- 
sation, well adapted to deepen the favorable impression 
made on his perhaps too susceptible feelings. 

For the purpose of propagating several rare and valuable 
varieties of tropical plants^ from the ocean islands and 
other foreign regions^ the proprietor of Drayton Island had 
placed on it a little colony of two or three families of his 
own household) under the deputed patriarchal oversight of 
the senior^ and mostly, the progenitor, of the colony; 
a grave old man, who had "been rescued many years before 
from the cruel tyranny of a savage African master. AVe 
landed on the shore of the island at the opposite extremity 
from the settlement, llenco, we rambled through the 
plantations and nurseries of tropical plants and trees, 
defended from ungenial winds by the indigenous forest, 
bursting into spring beauty and sweetness, and made more 
paradisiacal by the unrivalled bird-music of the south, 
mingling with the soothing murmur of the pine leaves — 
like " the aggregate of many gentle movements of gentle 
creatures" — and with the ceaseless ripple of the surround- 
ing lake. The little birds that love the ground, hopped 
along before us; and gorgeously resplendent clouds of ten 
thousands of paroquets, sailed high over the silvery lake iu 
(90) 
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their everlasting robes of green and gold, reflecting in the 
blazing sun more than every color of the rainbow. 

Entranced by such varied charms, too soon, as we felt, 
we came to the home of the sable islanders. AVe had 
feared to find ourselves there, too rudely precipitated from 
the height to which our pleasurable emotions had been 
elevated. Our fears had been groundless. The happy 
condition of humanity that opened on our view, was but 
adapted to confirm and. make practical, so to say, our pre- 
vious and pleasant experience. At their easy and pleasing 
garden work we found these happy people. They smiled 
upon us a kind greeting from among the orange, lemon, 
and Kme trees; all starred over with white blossoms, 
relieving most charmingly the deep ground of rich green 
leaves of every shade of that grateful color. 

From their own provision-grounds, which they were 
planting with com, okra, potatoes of both kinds, cassada, 
arrow-root, melons, and other delicious southern vegeta- 
bles, they had come in to enjoy a luxurious two hours, 
-with the late breakfast, which the southern negro best 
likes, and especially, as on the present occasion, when he 
may extend a welcome hospitality to the friendly stranger. 
" Well, well," said the doctor, " this seems to me to 
realize an ideal of some dream, that some time or other 
I have had ; unless, indeed, I am now dreaming !" 

" You are not dreaming, doctor. This scene, and this 
island, and lake, and life scenery, are all real." 

" I think so. And if so, living in harmony and love, 
as these people seem to, and in such delightful circum- 
stances, in this genial and lovely climate, if any human 
condition may be happy, what Can interfere with the hap- 
piness of these people ?" 

" Not their condition as slaves, I should think, doctor." 
**No, indeed; for if not slaves, they would have no 
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such paradise of a kome — a home, snch as any man or 
woman ought to be ashamed not to be happy in/' 

" You arc quite right, doctor ; and how finely is here 
illustrated the proposition of our own great Shakspeare^ 
communicating the blessings of a lowly station : 

* 'Tig better to be lowly born, 
And range with humble lives in content. 
Than to be pcrk'd up in a glistering grief. 
And wear a golden sorrow.' 

"Yes. 'Tis better; and very graphically, as well as 
beautifully, it is told by the inimitable poet. For the 
favored individual 'tis no question better. But to carry 
on the great scheme of the world's Divine Government, 
that, in the good time of the Great Ruler, man may again 
walk uprightly, some must 

* Be perk'd up in glistering grief,' 

and some must wear golden^ and many more must wear 
iron sorrows." 

"And when that good time shall come, doctor, will 
there be any slaves ?" 

" No ; but of God. Nor will there be any starving 
paupers; nor will there be any imprisoned or punished 
criminals ; nor ignorant and vicious unbelievers, requiring 
to be taught that ' doubtless there is a God that judgeth 
the earth.' But until that good time shall come, to abo> 
lish the institution of slavery, might be no whit wiser or 
better than to abolish almshouses, penitentiaries, penal 
laws, schools, and churches." 

" Then, doctor, wc must wait and work." 

" "Wc must wait and work ; drink of the brook in the 
way, and sock for a higher good, than yet attained by our 
race ; and learn lessons of wisdom from the pleasures of 
slavery." 
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GEORGE,— THE XEGRO WHO WOULI» ^OT BE 

MOrtE niEE. 

On our return down the- river, the l»i>ctor eDCjuir«il of 
George aliout his refusal of freedom. George beemed not 
disposed to be very communicative on the subject, and ratber 
to evade it as sometbiug not agreeable to bib recollt;ctiuii. 
He merely said, be bad seven bundred dollars wbicb be 
bad offered to bis mistress for bis freedom, and tbat sbc 
bad advised bim to consult witb some of bis friends on 
tbe subject, and if tbej tbougbt it best for bim, she would 
comply witb bis proposal. Tbe friend, to wbom George 
applied for counsel, dissuaded bim from tbe purcbase of 
wbat be would be better witbout ; and tbat if be could 
bave bis freedom for notbing, even, it would be a bad 
bargain for bim. 

But bappily, to remedy tbe taciturnity of George, tbat 
friend was present; wbicb fully accounted for George's 
embarrassment, at wbicb be smiled, and said to Geoigc, 
**May I tell tbe story T' *' Yes, JVIas'r," said George, 
** if you like ; but it makes me asbamed." 

** You sbould not be asbamed, George,'' said bis friend, 
**for baving come to a wise conclusion. Let otbers be 
asbamed, wbo act less wisely .'' 

George bung down bis bead, as tbougb tbese were somc- 
tbing connected witb it wbicb be remembered unplea- 
santly. It was not, bowever, as once tbe Doctor seemed 
balf to suspect, tbat be regretted not baving closed tbe 
bargain witb bis mistress ; but tbat be bad been so unwise 
and ungrateful as to propose it. 

*' Well," said tbe friend, " tbis is George's story about 
buvin/r bis freedom.*' 

George bad always been a favorite servant of bis mis- 
tress — an excellent widow ladv ; — and sbe bad tberefore 
allowed bim many privileges ; sucb as a large allotment 
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of DCgro grannd, and to do jobs for people, itIicd Ug couIJ 
get good pAj ; and asked from lum in Tetorn Bttlo more 
thiiD ciiough to remuaomtQ her for keeping him, — often 
loSH. Well, in tills way, after a while, tioorge had acou- 
mnlatud, I know not bow moch moro than aevoD hnndred 
dollars. So much he offered hia mistrcsa for his freedom. 
She thoDgUt it best for George to retain both bis moncj 
and hii home ; and told him so ; but added, that if big 
friends — the gentlemen in the ncigbborhood — thought It 
buiit for him, be should he gratJGcd. 

Boiog ncarcHt, Ocorgc first applied to me, and stated the 
caitc. And thus wo talked it over. 

" You have aoven hundred dollars, George ?" 

" Yes, Mas'r." 

"And you wish to pnrcbaso your freedom with it?" 

"Yes, Mas'r." 

" George, how many free negroes do you know ?*' 

George thought over the question, a little, and answered, 

" About twenty, I guess, Mas'r." 

" About twenty, eh, George ? And how many of tbcm 
do you think hnvo seven hundred dollars ?" 

Georgo looked up u if struck with a new idea, and an- 
swered ; 

" Not one, I 'spect ; — not all put together." 

" So then, George ; ikeir freedom has not been a very 
profitable eoncem to them ; ch, Georgo ?" 

" No, Mas'r ; that's true enough. But I " 

"Take care, Georgo; and don't belie your character of a 
modest and senaiblo fellow. As a free negro, you would 
not have been bettor off now than the best of them — Tom 
Butler — who has been free for ten years, and bas not ten . 
dollan to hia name. Give up this foolish notion of yours, 
George; or in ton years, when you are no longer a young 
man, you will be no better off than Tom Butler." 

" Do ^a thiak so, Mas'r ?" 
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hM mil iif A f^iinil homo waA good friaadi; ani) to pny 
dr'nrly for it iiidi tlio bargain." 

" \Vm it nlji'Ht nn, dwirgoT" 

" 'IlijiiL HO, Mjih'r;" wiid Uuorgo, with somo omotion, 
tlint ctid iiiiii f^ri'at uroilit. 

Kniiia Jiltlu tiitio ulapNii'l before Ooargo oould ting agaiii; 

but tliDti it wiM witli runowod vigor ind joyouinoM. Wag 

' not Ocorgo, tliioli you, Kt tlio looxt u wiio ai tho nogroca 

who run avrty to frcuio or ituvo in tke wildi of Oaniuia ? 



CHAPTER XL 

THIS CHAPTER IS DXDIOATED AND SPEOIALLT ADDRESSI|> 
TO ALL SUCH PERSONS AS DESIRE TO KNOW WHAT AM 
THE REAL MERITS OF THE QUESTION OP NEGRO SLA- 
VERY. 

What is the condition of the negroes in their nativo 
Africa? 

It would seem that we ought to bo ablc; adyisedlj and 
rightly, to answer this question, before too raihlj wo con- 
demn the Divine ProTidence, through which a portion of 
them hare been forced away, and held in bondage in other 
lands. If they are better off than they would have been 
in their native land, it was then a merciful and a gracious 
providence which removed them, by whatever agency. If 
they have been taken from the happy homes which many 
poets, and some philosophers, would have us believe, then 
surely a great wrong has been done them. In his late no- 
ble colonization speech, Mr. Everett has rather bowed to 
such poets and philosophers, than to authentic historians, 
and reliable travellers. 

Execrable is even the thought, that wo may do evil that 

good may come ; but the Great God, who jndgeth the 

Earth, is able to bring good out of even the extremities of 

evil. Let it be willingly granted, then, that the slave-trade 

is at, or very near the extremity of evil ; and lot us see if 

the goodness of IJis power has not been manifested in 

educing good, to some millions of Africans from this ox- 
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trcinity of evil, as, perhaps, in our ignorance of the matter, 
wo may derm it. Ho Bocth n(»t ns we H(»e. Tn piiHsing tbia 
only to Riich a» believe in Ilini, as revealetl in the Hible. 

The Hubjeet hhall be introductMl by tho Fimplo narrativo 
of an ineident, which, to Hovernl others than myself, woa 
a very deeply interesting one. My readers may also find 
somo interest in it, at seeood hand; yet no pen — certainly 
not roino— can at all bring it homo to tho mind of a reader, 
with any thing liko the thrilling effect cxporioncod by us 
who were present, with all our senses alive to tho scenery, 
and to tlio scene 

THK NKOKO SUNDAY SCHOOL. 

It was in tho far off South. On the elevated bank of a 
noble river, and in full view of both shores, stood a beau- 
tiful edifice, ereoted for the worship of God. In the cool 
of a Sunday Summer morning, with a few white people of 
both sexes, there were assembled about an hundred blacks, 
of ages, from nnder five, to over sixty. They had eomo to 
receive religious instruction in a Sunday school, which had 
boon lately instituted for their special benefit. More than 
with mere willingness, — gladly had they assembled to meet 
their kind and devoted teaclicrs. An afTectionate address 
was made to them on tho important object in view, — their 
improvement in Christian knowledge and happiness. 

In plain and simple language, suited to their intellects, 
they were made to understand what was required of them. 
They wore told what advantages and comforts would accrue 
to them, if they acted well their own easy and delightful 
part. 

I suppose that tho outlines of Christianity, as a divine 
system of graoo and morals, known only to such as receive 
it, are not often better delineated, than they were on that 
luvoly morning, to those children of the Sun. The groat 
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truths of the gospel are seldom put with more simplo skill 
of familiar illustration^ than they were by the superintend- 
ent^ or head teacher^ of that negro Sunday school. Nor 
have I ever witnessed an apparently more kindly and feel- 
ing reception of them. 

They were all slaves ; and to help them thankfully to 
accept of the good which was offered them/ in the form of 
religious instruction^ that they might in some degree ap- 
preciate it^ so as to insure their continuance in well-doing, 
in the pursuit of the best knowledge, it was thought desi- 
rable to induce their thankful contentment with their con- 
dition. In no condition of life will the restless and discon- 
tented make much progress, in either mental or moral im- 
provement. 

They were questioned about their knowledge of their or- 
igin ; and of how they came to be in their present condition. 
With the exception of a few old people, who were bom in 
Africa, and brought away in advanced youth, or maturity, 
they seemed quite in the dark on the subject of their origin, 
and the land of their ancestry. In language adapted to 
the occasion, a brief general account was given them of 
their progenitors coming from Africa, sold into slavery by 
their own countrymen. 

And now, said their friend and teacher, we will see if we 
cannot make this matter more plain and interesting to you. 
For this purpose we will try to get the story of his coming 
to this country from one of these old men, who was bom 
in the country, of your forefathers. 

Addressing himself to a happy old African, the teacher 
said, familiarly. Daddy Cudjo, — ^as he was usually called, 
— will you tell these people and children, the story of your 
leaving Africa ; and how the people live there ? It may 
be good for them to know how they happen to be here j 
and that they are better off, as you have before told m0| 
than are the people and children of Africa. 
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IW fXltJti'u HVtHY. 

hut Ou-lj'i wui uot MciuiUjued to public upeaJiiag on 
iucL (jfMiuioiii ; Hit'l iiittUwl uf c<«ui|ilyiD|{ with tiui reciuesf, 
liu w'juM iluultlcM kave bliuLed, Lad bu coiupl«xk>u 
itll'jwcl 'if itUQb U) ciiiibitiou of luodeaty. Tb«refvr« tu 
|[<:1 at wLal vui wuriUd fr<riii the obi tutu, a eoDV«rtMitiuu, 
ill tJiia wiiM, WUI etitt:r(.-<l ujiou aud puniied. CudJQ htul 
iicvcr biu-tici well tfi umj tbt: KufjliisL tu[i|pi«, Bouiti Afn- 
CUM u*:vur d'y. IJlte iunUocc* aru found uoong other for- 

•■('ii'lj'i, Low old wai you, wbeu yxi came from Africa!"' 
" iJ'j'n know, iua»'r." 
■' Do you tliiuk you wtrt: fifti^sti, Oudjof" 
" Uo'ii know, man'r, — lueLLy so." 
»W.:)I, bow bi(( wm >oii !■" 
"'ISoul'ii big'w dal (wy Ham, dar"." 
" Vi:ry W':ll. And bow old m you, Kuu !"' 
" M'Bi«: f'juMccii, riiui'r," liaid Hutu ; at ilie Bame time 
fcliowiiijf about tbat tiijuili<;r of tbc- wbitcBt kind of toiKb. 
"'rii'ji, ('u'Jjo, you wtre alwut fourt«c-D, |*rl»aj«?" 

" 't'iiKU you i;aii rtiiic-iiibrT very well about your boiue, 
and bow you camu t<j kavo it 1'" 

" y.x. i..as'r, 'i„.:Ojbtr Wy well." 

'I'iijs wax Raid witb a tlroufc (.-uiiriiaaiu on wbat be to>MUl 
f'lt I'.ry, and il arouHi:d tb's waktful atleiitioii of all |ire8- 
ctit; uiid i.-iji;':i:ially tbu y>i\kuif>:i prrliou, wbotw curioi-ity 
wae i:i<:il<:d witb tbc irKj^ectatiori of Boinetbiug wonderful. 

" Cudjo, did you live in a TJJIugi;, or iu tbe country on ■ 
),lai.laliou?" 

" hill iu big t/^wit, mab'r. Noliody l!b in country dar'." 

" Why not live id ibe ':ountiy, Cudjo t" 

" i;ti.-uiy all rouJi' 'l^out" 

"And wbalHort of town wan it tliat you livcl in, '.'udjof 
'J'lII uh Honittliin^f about it «ii<I tbc (HiojJc wbo livcl iu it." 

" ilorry \,\^ town, uiait'r, King lib iu it, all b£ big men 
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lib iu it; an' all ho fine lady, an' great many Spearmen, 
an' great many poor people 'longing to the King an' big 
men. Bery, hery big town." 

According to Cudjo's description of the town, or kraal, 
and from his comparison with towns with which he was 
acquainted, as Charleston and Savannah, it may have con- 
tained several square miles. Of the town, or kraal, of the 
Zoola Chief in eastern Africa, Mr. Isaacs, who was often in 
it; Bays, " I should think it would exceed throe miles in cir- 
cumference, and includes withiu its space fourteen hundred 
huts. The King's palace is situated at the head of the 
kraal, on an eminence, and comprises about one hundred 
huts, in which none but girls live, as men are not allowed 
to enter the palace," — or harem. 

The Zoola Chief, with a powerful savage army, and in 
possession of thousands of square miles of territory, from 
which he had nearly exterminated the former possessors, 
and held the residue in bondage, had no occasion for large 
walled garrison towns, like Cudjo's King, who was sur- 
rounded by ferocious enemies. 

( ^< But, Cudjo, if all the people live in the town, how do 
they get provisions to cat ?" 

<< Ebery one grow sweet taters, an' cassada, and groun' 
nuts, an' melon, an' quash !" 

" Do all the people live on vegetables, then ?" 

" Yes, mas'r, 'cept King and big men, an' soger. Them 

go out an' fight, an' git slaves, an' cattle an fish an' game." 

^' And how came you to be taken from such a town, 

Cudjo? Did an enemy get in and steal you in tho 

night ?" 

" no, mas'r, town strong — fence all roun' wid brick." 
" With brick, Cudjo ? Was the big town walled round 
with brick ; such as wo have in this country ?" 

<<Not zacly, mas'r. Not little red brick; big brick) 
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bake in 800, mas'r. Wall borj tick, berj higb ; brier and 
prickly pear on top. Nobody get obcr." 

<' Then you were outaidei when taken !' 

" YcB, Mas'r, outside." 
■ << But how came you on the outaide and unprotected ?*' 

<' My uncle, my muddcr'a brudder, aay, ' Cudjo, come 
go Bco my bruddcr.' II im lib in fort little way off in do 
ribber, an' catch fish for de king. So me go wid uncle. 
In bush; big man wid long spear jump up hine' log, 
ketch mo — carry me off." 

'< But where was your undo at this time, Cudjo V 

" Him run away." 

<< Cudjo, did you never suspect that your uncle had sold 
you to the big spearman, and took you out to him to carry 
you off?" 

^' Me hab sometime bin tiak so, Mas'r. Me tink lum 
steal me from my mudder^ — ^him bad man ; — him sell own 
chillen, an' two wife." 

''And what did the big speannan do with you, 
Cudjo ?" 

'' Him take mo off two tre night, wid more boy,-»fiell 
me to nuddcr black man wid much spearmen wid him. 
Him had many, many boy, an' gals too." 

" And what did these new masters do with you and the 
rest of the boys and girls ?" 

<< Pcm car* us off, long, long, way tow'rd Ban set, an' 
day sell us to white man in big ship." 

'' Cudjo, had you ever before seen white men ?" 

« Nebber, Mas'r, nebber." 

'' Bid you know there were white men before yoa saw 
him you were sold to ?" 

" No, Mas'r, nebber beam o' one." 

'' And what did you think of him^ Cudjo, when you 
first saw him ?" 

'< Me been tink him de debbil, Mas'r." 
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'^ Aod what did joa thiok the white man was going to 
do with you V 

'< Me tink him gwine eat me, Mas'r.'^ 

At these answers all the white teeth present were shown, 
with other demonstrations of merriment. 

'' When you were first taken from yonr nncle, what 
did you think the spearman would do with you, Cudjo V 

'^ Me tink him gwine sell me to him king, or some udder 
big man/^ 

" Why did you think so V 

" Caze, Mas'r, my king, an him big men buy boys, an' 
gals, an' people." 

" And what did they do with the people they 
bought?" 

'< Make 'em work, an' make 'em fight." 

'* Were many of the people slaves there, Cudjo ?" 

'* Mose all, Mas'r, 'cept de king an' him big men.' 

'^ And were not the big men slaves to the king ?" 

^' 'Spose so, Mas'r: King make em kill one a nudder, 
sometimes, when him angry." 

" How did the masters treat the working and fighting 
slaves ? Were they kind to them ; and feed and clothe 
them well ?" 

" No, no, Mas'r. Bery hard work ; bery little eat ; no 
olo'es — plenty lashing— some time kill." 

At this all the white teeth are covered, and some sighs 
and groans heard from the old women. The teacher pro- 
ceeds with affectionate solemnity, — 

" Well, we have no more time now for Cudjo to tell us 
about Africa. Fou have all been quite attentive. And 
you bxwe learned that you have no reason to be sorry that 
yon are here, and not in that wicked land, where there is 
no Sunday, — no rest for the poor — ^no peace — ^no safety — 
no hope of a better world b^ond the grave. At another 
timC; perhaps Daddy Cudjo may tell us about the bad and 
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foolish and crael supentitionB which they have in Afrioa, 
iDstead of the blessed religion of the jGkwpel. 

" And now, my friends, — now, children, we are to wor- 
ship the good God, our heavenly Father; and you must 
be very sober and attentive, and pray for the poor heathen 
who know nothing of a Great Father in heaven. Pray 
that they may learn to know and love Ilim. 

" And 1 know you will be very thankful, that your lot 
is fallen in the pleasant land where the blessed Saviour, 
our Lord Jesus Christ, is King/' 

<< Yes, Mas'r ; tank de Lord I tank de Lord V ejacu- 
lated a venerable old African woman, in a neat clean dress 
and white turban. 

" Tank de Lord 1 tank de Lord 1" 

How its thrilling tones appealed to all hearts to be 
thankful 1 In my mind's ear, it is sounding still. 

The exercises of the Sunday School were closed by an 
appropriate hymn sung by the blacks. With the aid of 
the female teachers, principally their young mistresses, 
they had thoroughly committed it to memory ; and with 
their teachers, they sang it heartily, and not without taste. 
I have never since been more pleased with any thing of 
the sort than with that negro Sunday School. The im- 
pression it made, it is most pleasant and profitable to 
revive, deepened too, as it was, by the public worship that 
followed. 

In age, how the memory of the heart loves to dwell on 
the oases in the general desert of life, as guide-marks, 
through the wilderness, to the green fields and living 
waters beyond I 

And now pass we on from the " negro-talk of Daddy 
Cudjo, to other, and more classic sources of information, 
about savage Africa — the land and legitimate mother of 
slavery. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

SAYAQE CONDITION OF AFRICA. 

It seems a very common notion^ not at all confined to 
abolitionists^ that the confessedly miserable condition of 
the African masses at home, has been produced by the 
slave-trade of civilized nations. Nothing can be more 
incorrect. The exact reverse aeems to be the undoubted 
truth. The slave system of Africa is either the true 
mother of all African slavery elsewhere, or, all such 
authority as the world has ever held to be good authority^ 
is actually good for nothing. < 

Long years — perhaps thousands — before African slavery 
was introduced any where in the rest of the world — at 
least on this continent or the neighboring islands — ^in 
Africa itself it existed in its most cruel and loathsome 
forms. 

The foreign slave-trade, perhaps, has never, at any time, 
penetrated into the far distant central districts of Africa ; 
and yet, there, according to the most trustworthy authori- 
ties, reaching back centuries before our era, and especially, 
according to modem authorities of unquestionable veracity, 
slavery not only prevails generally, but is of the very cha- 
racter in all its horrors, that some, at least, of our aboli^ 
tionists seem best to love to think of it as existing in the 
South. 

In Africa, slavery is a system of unqualified, and unfeel- 
ing tyranny. It is an oppression in which the slave has 
not accorded to him, even the immunity which the laws 
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of civilized countries extend to brutes ! And what is the 
projKirtion of the people in this wretched condition — slaves 
to the most savage of monsters ? 

MuxGo Park, whose truth, I believe, was never called 
in question, and who had the best of means to know what 
he stated, estimated the slaves, by hereditary bondage^ to 
be, at least, three-fourths of the whole population. 

JjANDer says, " four-fifths of the people are slaves." In 
these estimates, probably neither of these travellers reok- 
oned the multitudes of women in the harems of the chiefs ; 
whose life, even, is never secure from the capricious 
tyranny of their savage masters, for a single day. Some- 
times scores of them are sacrificed at once for no cause bat 
some ferocious freak of the tyrant; or to indulge his 
savage appetite for the strong excitement that blood only 
can allay. When these tyrants perish, naturally or by 
violence, which is most common, their hundreds of widows, 
as an English mbsionary to South Africa calls his slave 
girls, " are hurried to an untimely end, and their carcasses 
given to beasts of prey, tchich tear them limb from limb 
and drag the bones to their dens.*' Wolves and byenas 
abound in Africa; and their principal food, as many 
travellers have supposed, is murdered human flesh ! As 
stated by the last authority — the Rev. Mr. Kay — the 
chiefs among the negroes, have entire command of the 
persons and property of the people, who are not called 
slaves; and that a man dare not deny even his tci/e, if 
demanded by his chief And let it be remembered, edify- 
ingly, that these accounts of the Africans at home, are 
given by an English missionary, in relation to tribes of 
savages in South Africa, and under the protection of the 
British authorities; and to some extent amenable to Bri- 
tish rule. But they are darling negroes, and not vulgar 
white laborers, and paupers ; and so the sceptre of British 
royalty is laid on them delicately. Mr. Everett says '' they 
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are not savages ;" but Mr. Kay speaks of " every page of 
African history" as showing the native African savage as 
of the very worst character of savages — the numerous 
tribes and clans continually feeding the vengeful flame, 
with strifes, contention and bloodshed — the native troops, 
mustered either to pillage their weaker neighbors, or to 
retaliate upon some thievish aggressor ! — '< Such is the 
estimate of human life, that the death of a female by vio- 
lence attracts little attention.'' 

In other and very distant parts of the continent, the 
same ferocious savagism obtains, as all authorities declare ; 
and that no where human life seems of any appreciable 
value. Imagination, even, is at fault, in every attempt to 
add a darker hue to the pictures given us by Mungo Park, 
and other truthful travellers, of the cruel and bloody 
tyranny of the chiefs, warriors and slave holders in the 
interior of Africa. 

Towns are taken ; — the chief ruling family, with all the 
old; infirm, and unavailable population are slain ; and, if 
not eaten as food by the conquerors, are given to the 
beasts and birds of prey; and the residue are enslaved. 
If they find themselves with more slaves than they can 
employ, and cannot sell them, the surplus are butchered. 
He speaks thus of the African system of slavery : — *' It is 
evident from its nature and extent, that it is a system of 
no modem date. How far it is maintained and supported 
by the slave traffic, which for two hundred years the 
nations of Europe have carried on with the nations of 
the coast, it is neither within my province nor in my 
power to explain. If my sentiments should be desired 
concerning the effect which a discontinuance of this com- 
merce would produce on the manners of the natives, I 
should have no hesitation in saying, that, in the present 
unenlightened state of their minds, my opinion is, the 
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effect would l>c D cither ho cztcnHivCy or so bcDeficial; aa 
luuny wise and worthy porsoos fondly expect.'^ 

Kuoh arc the statcmcntii and ticwa of the wise and wor- 
thy Mungo Park, of the character and condition of Afri- 
cans at home. They have certainly not been made worse 
by a removal to our country. They would hardly be bene- 
fitted by finding their way back. 

Another, and independent testimony, that the slave-trade 
of Kurope neither introduced slavery into Africa, nor stim- 
ulated the ferocity, nor cupidity, of its native savages, is 
found in the character and customs of 

THE ZOOLUS OF EASTERN AFRICA 

Ijcss than thirty years ago, this numcroos and powerful 
tribe, firHt saw an individual of the white race. '< The 
King had always thought there was no other land than that 
which himself and his people inhabited, and that he was 
the only great King in the world/' So writes Mr. Isaacs, 
who, with a few other Knglishmen, sojourned for several 
years in the Zoolu country, and became familiar with the 
King and people. They were cast away, and they lost their 
vessel on the coast, in about 30 degrees S. Latitude. One 
of them was an officer of the British Navy, Lieut. King. 
This gallant and magnanimous young officer, on the 2Gth 
of August, 1825, set sail from the Cape of Good Hope, in 
search, says the Lieut, of *' an old friend of mine, a Mr. 
Farewell, an East India merchant, who had been absent for 
more than sixteen months, on a very hazardous speculation, 
to the Eastward, amongst the natives, who, it appeared on 
my former voyage on the coast, had never geen a white per- 

Mr. Isaacs' book is a journal, embracing a space of nearly 
seven years. In addition to the accounts of hunts and 
joumcyings through a savage country, abounding with broad 
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and rapid ri^^rs, where boats were unknown and undreamed 
of; until introduced by his party^ to the astonishment of 
the natives, his Journal contains little less than enumera- 
tions of almost daily savage atrocities, the moving spirit of 
which was mostly the terrible Chief of the tribe, — *' an in- 
satiable savage monster of cruelty," says Lieut. King. 

Before the first white man had ever landed on his coast, 
he had conquered most of the surrounding tribes, and slain 
all the vanquished, save a few picked men to whom he had 
given their lives for their services, so long as he might 
choose to spare them. 

This Chaka the Greats — ^as well may he be styled, in al- 
lusion to other conquerors so called, — had never heard of 
the slave-trade ; had never sold a slave, but had murdered 
them by thousands ! 

<' All the males of his broad dominion were under the 
most severe military discipline ; always under arms ; and 
for the most trifling offences against the King, — ^no matter 
at what distance from him — ^were immediately put to death. 
and their bodies left to gorge the wolf er hyena ; or per- 
chance, if near a river, thrown to the crocodiles and fishes !'' 

While the King remained at homo in his palace, which 
consisted of a hundred huts, scarcely a day passed without 
an execution. He had been absent on a campaign in which 
be had destroyed the last tribe, that . for a long time had 
dared to resist him. Says the Journal, '' He appears to 
have destroyed in this last encounter, nearly every human 
being of the tribe, man, woman, and child. The King 
IssECONYARNA, with a few men alone escaped, — to a pit 
within the bushes, — secreted until the merciless Zoolus had 
retired from the field. Isseconyama had been an inhuman 
tyrant, and now had received the punishment due for his 
many vices and cruelties." 

Conscious of growing old, and that the color of his wool 
was beginning to witness against him, the King was usually 

10 
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ine1ani;hol7 ; Trom the certunty that it could not be long 
before a successor would be sent by tho army to trample 
bis gray hairs in the dust, and give bis body to the beasts. 
Old age on the throne is an abomination to tUe Zoolua. 

But alter the feast of blood, witK which he had regaled 
himself iu his lost campaign, Chaka retained an unusual 
cheerfulness for several days. The agreeable excitement, 
however, passed away, and his appetite for human blood 
returned upon bim. Ho easily, and soon, found means to 
appease it for a little while. 

He suspected, or pretended to suapect, that the purity of 
his seraglio had been violated in bis absence. The dreams 
and visions being related, by which he was not only certi- 
fied of the faot, but also of the guilty parties, with savage 
cunning, he has them all decoyed into a suitable enclosure, 
and thcrcj to the number of one hundred and seventy, girls 
and boys, concubines and slaves, barbarously mdrdered I 
But the details of this wholesale carnage may not all be 
omitted. 

" The King, at first, beat his aged and infirm mother, 
with inconceivable cruelty ; and to the astonishment of all, 
as he had even maaifusted towards her a strong filial affec- 
tion. He then became in such a violent and savage rage, 
that, knowing his want of temper to discrJiniDate objects, 
and apprehending something for my own personal safety, I 
withdrew to my hut. 

" Every thing being ready for the bloody scene, to com- 
plete this massacre of unoffending beings, he called his 
warriors and told them that hia heart was sore; and that 
he had ' been beating Lis mother, ' because she bad not 
tikon a proper care of his girls.' 

" Ho ordered tho victims to bo brought to him. He 
began by taking out several fine lads, and ordering their 
own brothers to twist their nooks. Their bodies were 
dragged out and beaten witb sticks until life was extinct. 
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After this refined act of cruelty, the rest of the victims 
were indiscrimioatelj butchered. When all was over for 
thii time, he a&ked me with a smile of exultation, ' why I 
did not assist in killing the umtaggarties ?' — ^people not 
fit to live." 

His majesty then addressed his warriors, — squatting 
on their hams in token of submission :~'< You see we have 
conquered all our enemies, and killed a number of umtag- 
garties ; I shall now consult Umbeah and find out the 
rest. To morrow I shall kill all who have oficnded in my 
reign ; there will then be nothing wanting to make you and 
me happy." 

<' The King then retired to his palace ; and the people to 
their huts to take certain roots, for having killed their re- 
latives : — these they say prevent their grieving ; which is 
punished with death. I have known several instances of 
people having been suspected of crying for the loss of. 
relations, and by the King's order put to death on the 
instant." 

This wretched savage had not been hardened by the 
slave-trade. He had never heard of it. 

The day after the slaughter, — <' the King appeared much 
more lively and in better spirits than yesterday." He 
told his warriors that '^ hitherto they had witnessed deaths 
of common people, but they would soon behold that of 
chiefs. 

'^ The wolves were to be seen in large droves, making 
hideous and deafening howls round the kraal, attracted by 
the blood of the preceding day." 

The entry of the next day says, — "I was disturbed 
early this morning by the cries of a man knocked down 
just behind my hut, and taken away to be killed. He was 
the King's chief domestic. I could hear him distinctly 
thanking the savage monarch as they^ere beating him to 
death !" 
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112 f IIAKA THE GREAT. 

Why liid he not ^ell him into slavery ? lie had never 
hoard uf that umrc dimply condemui'd method of punitth- 
mcnt. <* At noon two of the Adopted daughters of this 
execrable monster^ and one of his chiefs, were dragged 
through the kraal and oxecutt>tl with similar barbarity.'' — 
<^ The King spent the afternoon in dancing with his peo- 
ple.*' And this chaka is but a fair specimen of a negro in 
power beyond the reach of the African Slave-trade. 

And now that like instances of atrocious tyranny arc re- 
ported by all travellers beyond where the slavo-trado has 
penetrated, how unreasonable is' the prevailing notion^ that 
the miserable condition of the Africans at home, is tho 
fruit of any foreign influence ! Whcro tho slave-trade has 
never reached, and where it has been destroyed, the same 
horrible custom prevails of sacrificing human beings on tho 
graves of the Kiug*s relatives. 

Chaka's old mother, whom ho had beaten for not taking 
proper care of his girls, dies, and a whole village is 
destroyed by fire and sword ; not a single life spared nor a 
vestige of its habitations. 

The King of Dahomey thinks ho can do no better with 
his surplus population than, to water the graves of his 
ancestors with the blood of thousands of them, and with 
their bones to build and decorate the palaces and temples 
of his capital ! 

An Ashantee King buries his mother, and at her grave, 
three thousand human victims are slain, and two hundred 
slaves weekly, for the three following months ! 

Are these tho results of our southern slavery? Nay, the 
condition of no body of slaves among any civilized nations 
on earth, can be exaggerated even by the most imaginative 
among nibidest abolitionists, so as to reach any thing like a 
parallel to tho condition — not of the slaves only — but of 
all the subject people of pagan and savage Africa I If not 
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savages, as Mr. ETcrett declares; what are thej; sometliiDg 
worse ? 

.The fiction of poor old Tom of the cabin excites and sus- 
tains the sympathies of the multitudes who are ignorant of 
the undoubted facts that constitute volumes of proof, that 
in the land of his ancestors he would have been even more 
cruelly treated, as thousands of his race are daily. The 
wretched Legree would make but a poor figure of an apol- 
ogy for a tyrant, by the side of an African King. 

Bad enough, certainly — ^far too bad — the fancied horrors 
of the plantation of Legree — himself its most miserable 
and degraded slave; but how tame and amiable, when 
viewed in connection with a camp, or a palace of a savage 
African chief ! 

If that was justly represented as an '' ogre's den,'/ by 
what horror of horrors, can one of these be typified, by even 
the imagination of a MiltoXi a Dante, or a Salyatob 
Rosa? 

THE SHILLOOKS. 

By our own Bayard Taylor, the truthful and tireless; 
the fearless and the faithful African traveller ; still bearing 
the marks, I suppose, of a tropical sun — we are informed 
that the Shillooks of the White Nile^ in Central Afriea, 
comprise a savage negro kingdom of some three millions. 
They are a nation of robbers and murderers. They have 
no respect for the rights of others, or for one another, but 
as such rights are guarded and defended by superior 

might. 

They have gained some notions of civilization from Turk- 
ish and European Traders ; but it has not improved their 
morals. That such intercourse with the harpies of civiliza- 
tion is not wont to improve the morals of savages, the peo- 
ple of our Continent require no additional authority, above 

that of the experience and history of a few ages. 

10* 
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As Fliown by an incicl<>nt rrlatrd hy our traveller, in a 
letter il;itr<l " T.Mlands of the Sliillook negroes, "White Nile, 
f7an. 'Jt, 1852," thi'y are areii.stoiiieJ to seizing upon pco- 
jile tii^ slaves, wlienrver they find them, if they possess the 
power to effect the rihjeet. The iiieident alluded to is 
curious and intercHtin;: ; and Tcry /rrnphieally suggcstiye of 
the characteriFties of the savnp.' Sliil looks. The Turkish 
iSultan, or whatsoever, they may imagine the Sultan to )je 
— they seem to hold in profound awe and veneration. Their 
awe of his mighty power, they doubtless derived from the 
Turkish traders^ who had threatened theni with his dis- 
pleasure. 

Mr. Taylor*s guides and attendants were acquainted 
with this circumstance of the Shillook's terror of the Sul- 
tan *k wrath ; and, fur their own, as well as for his protec- 
tion, they introduced him as the son of the Saltan. But 
for this^fitratagem, on their part, he wonld have been 
plundered to a certainty ; and probably murdered. And 
with this protection to himself, he came near losing a very 
necessary member of his suite ; to save whom the young 
Sultan had to appear in the new character of a polygami^^t. 
" As we were leaving, the sailors informed me that one of 
the Shillooks, who had come down to the boat while I was 
seated with the Shekh on shore^ took a fancy to the fut^ 
black slave, who cooks for them, and expressed his deter- 
mination to take her. They told him she was one of the 
Sultan's wives^ and as his Majesty was now the Shekh'a 
friend, he dare not touch her. "Oh," said the Shillook, 
" if she is the Sultan's wife, that is enough ;' and he 
immediately returned to the shore. I forgave the imper- 
tinence of the sailors in passing off such a hideous creature 
as ojie of my wives, in consideration of the adroitness with 
which they avoided what might have been a serious diffi- 
culty." 

He says too ; " The rais informed me that the Shillooks 
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froquienilj sell their women and diildiea; and Ifait a 

boy or girl can be bought for about twenty meaFUFes ai 
dourra." 

Of these Shillooks, compriEing a twentiefli part of the 
negroes of Africa^ all are slaves^ under savage oppression ; 
or tyrant masters ; and yet, compared witk a large propor- 
tion of the remadning nineteen twentieths^ thoj seem 
gentle and mereifdL 

Are then the African negroes at home, better, or better 
o£P, than our aoathem slayes 7 



CHAI^Ell XIII. 

SOUTHEBN N£GIiO HAI'l'INEi^S IX CniLDDOOD AND AGE. 

In poctrj, and in other sentimental literatnre, many 
fine things are sung and said on happj childhood. Bat it 
has been mj lot never to have seen it general, save only 
among the negroes of the South. Children may some- 
times be happy elsewhere. tSome peculiarly favored ones 
may be generally happy. I meet with not many, now, so 
peculiarly favored ; and I remember few of the compa- 
nions of my own childhood of that favored class. Very 
certain is it, that the children of the immense majority 
of the people of the North, find sorrow, and trouble, and 
misery enough, in and beyond, the first decade of their years. 

I have seen little girls of five or six years, taking hard 
lessons in scrubbing, under a northern mistress of high, 
and allowed, pretensions to benevolence. It was her bene- 
volence that put the little one so early to the scrubbing 
brush, that she might learn, with facility, to do the toil- 
some tasks to which she was bom : — ^bom among the bene- 
volent, par excellence. 

I have seen a little boy of like age, tied on a horse by 
his father, before sunrise, to guide his way among corn 
rows ! Why was he tied on ? That he might not fall 
asleep and tumble off, or be jerked off by a sudden stop 
of the plough against a stump or a stone. And was not 
that kind and fatherly? Certainly. If the poor little 
white boy must work hard at an age when all the little 
negroes of the South sleep or play; why then, to be sure 

(lie; 
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they should be kindly bound with cords, to sieteait th 
from the danger of being maimed at their irork. 

'^ You have seen saeh things V 

'' In abundance, my dear Doctor." 

'^ And I too, have seen ; and ' part of which I was/ — 
I have /eit the sorrows of childhood." 

" You have felt them, my friend V 

'' Aye, sir, I have felt them. And the remembrance 
is still felt 3 — ^felt, sometimes, I fear, sinfully. May I be 
forgiven, if it be a sin to remember, that in my childhood, 
I felt that a good right was mine, to lament and sorrow 
over, if not — but not — to curse, — ^not the day, only, of 
my birth — all — almost all, the circumstances of my child- 
hood r 

" My friend !— 

'' Allow me to proceed. To talk it over, may soften a 
little the miseries of memory. 

'^ Late in the productive life of my parents, was my 
birth, in the rear of a host ; and therefore very delicate 
and sensitive, was the organism of my nervous system. 
Almost every thing that moved not in harmony and love^ 
and gentleness, grated upon, and rasped my sensibilities. 

''My father was a generous uid kind man to every 
body outside of his paternal household. To the poor, he 
was proverbially a father; though, as I remember, he 
sometimes frowned darkly on their improvidence and 
follies, at the moment of his supplying their physical 
necessities. His slaves, — for there were slaves then in 
Tankee-land — were his most interesting pets. His treat- 
ment and general bearing towards them, were well adapted 
to play the mischief with Dr. Palcy's definition of slavery 
at the moment he was writing it ; perhaps thinking of an 
English press-gang : ' An obligation to labor for the 
benefit of the master,' exclusively, ' without the consent 
of the servant.' This, I am quite .sure, was never folt 
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bj m J father's filayes, even in Yankee-land ; and not less 
sure am I that, in the generous 8outh, it is ycrj rarely so 
felt^ but that they arc laboring fur the comfort of the 
household, of which they form a largo and important 
portion. 

*' The word househoidf in the South, is used, as we 

know, in the Scripture sense ; including slaves, but not 

hirelings. My father was kind to his hirelings too ; some 

^ of whom he employed more for their sake, than his own." 

'< Kind to slaves and hirelings ; and not to your child* 
hood kind, Doctor, it seems passing strange. '' 

" I hope, and suppose, indeed, that he never thought 
of excluding me from his kindness ; but he seemed always 
to expect from me what, to me, was impossible. He 
often rebuked, and sometimes — not seldom— <;hastised me 
for not fulfilling his expectations. My childhood was 
infirm and feeble ; and sensitive exceedingly. And, per- 
haps, from early caresses and other sorts of flatteries, I 
became vain, before I knew any thing of the meaning of 
that miserable vice, of every age. O what skill is required 
in the management of childhood I" 

'< If, at the same time, delicate and vain, from slight 
causes, your sufferings were not slight. A little harshness 
you felt as a great cruelty.'' 

" Yes, I suppose the little negroes, who rarely, if ever, 
have to bear such hardships as fell to my lot, would have 
borne them better. So far back as memory reacheth, and 
DO doubt beyond, I raifered so intensely from bodily and 
mental pains as to make life a burthen to me. I wished 
for death, but it came not. Awaked early to my little, 
but hard duties, I sighed, and sometimes wept, that I had 
not been allowed to sleep for erer 1 And yet, 

'< Not the least part of mj early wretchedness was the 
horrid fear of death, which infernal nursery tales had 
scared and corrupted qiy soul witk I could tell of many 
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circumstances of my early childhood, vividly remembered, 
in illustration of the misery I endured. Among persons 
who were kind to me, as I thought, most fresh in my 
memory are a slave and a poor hireling, who used to take, 
mo out with them for a rural ramble on Sunday mornings, 
and always spoke kindly to me. 

" At twelve I was sent away to school, where I was one 
of an hundred and fifty boys ; as well as I can remember, 
all unhappy I Think of such a number of unhappy boys 
in one house, and then think of all the thousands of young 
negroes, under twelve, that you have seen, and whether 
you can recollect one half of that number, that were less 
happy than the usual run of white children in the North/' 

" Doctor, the story of your own childhood is remarkable; 
and I trust not common. Yet I must confess, that, save 
among the Southern slaves, I have rarely found any thing 
like the general happiness and joy of life, which always 
ought to prevail among children. 

"That pic-nio party, as you called it, of the little ne- 
groes of the Island, in the shade of a huge live oak sur- 
rounded with orange trees, and profusely decorated by a 
grape vine, you no doubt remember. Dr. ?*' 

" Yes ; and well too, how bitterly the joyous comfort of 
those little slaves, so called — wrongly, if Paley's definition 
bo right — ^reminded me of my own joyless childhood." 

<' And you have not forgotten that vernal and verdant 
Sunday morning on the Island V* 

"Nor our cheerful walk, before the Sunday services, 
through the beautiful village; every cabin — as they are 
called — every beautiful white cottage of the negroes, clean 
as cleanlmees itself, surrounded with cheerful and beautiful 
shrubbery and flowers ; and held rent free, and tax free, 
by happy tenants ; many below, and some above, the ago 
of labor; and all far more comfortable thati the average of 
the whole free population of any country. Indeed, it is 
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nut (10 onity a matter to describe % more comfortablo home 
tliaii had tlntftc nofrrooi. AVcIl do I recollect the impres- 
iiioii made on my mind, hy the perfectly happy condition 
of the old p(M))ilo, — that thoy appeared to enjoy the rest of 
old ng(! more completely thun I had ever witnessed it, even 
hy old people of considerable property and ample means." 

'' But, my dear Dr., you arc aware, of course, that it is 
not deemed respectable to be happy in our present part of 
the country? 

" M)ur Ideal of a highly respectable man,* says OoTcr- 
nor Seymour, in his noble lecture in New York, < is one 
who thinks ouly of his business and works himself to 
death.' " 

<<Tho Governor is right. And surely such an Ideal 
must exclude every rational notion of happiness. Thanks 
to his Excellency for a key to many a mystery of my life." 

" Do you remember Old King, Dr. i"' 

" Old King I — a lord of the Isle — with the dignity of a 
retired field-marshal, and the authority of a patriarch ? I 
shall not soon forget the good and happy old man I" 

" And the spacious hospital ; — on week days the play* 
house and nursery for the children, and all days and nights 
the asylum for the sick ; where ma'am Betsey presided 
with benignant cheerfulness and skill, and untiring assi- 
duity?" 

<< She always appeared to be thinking of the southern 
side of every sulgcct; and to wish to direct the thoughts 
of others to the sunny side of every thing. An excellent 
specimen of the nurse was ma'am Betsey." 

" * Every one horn a slave in our country, hat a moral 
and civil ritjlity or legal hirlhrir/ht, not only to food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter ; hut to care and support in childhood, in 
sickness, and in age* How fully and generously, under 
all these circumi^tances of childhood, sickness, and old age, 
was this rich birthright recognized; on that lovely Island I" 
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"Bat cruelly defrauded of it, by omanoipation, have 
been hundreds of thousands, thrown off as discarded chil- 
dren, to suflfer ; while to the slave it is more secure and 
permanent than any birthright to property in our oouu- 
try." 

This noble and benevolent feature of the system is kept 
out of sight by the abolitionists, even when they profess 
" to show it fairly in its best phases." 

" In its best aspect," the model artist says, " she has per- 
haps been successful." 

" That perhaps^ Dr., is not badly put : and yet how cer- 
tain is it, and how certainly she knew, that not, instead of 
perhaps, would have been the true word !" 

" She cannot be ignorant, that thousands of old slaves, 
past labor, — and yet more able to work than are many 
poor men in the North, black and white, who are compelled 
to work or starve, — are living in perfect comfort on their 
birthright. Nor, in practice, is this peculiar to the born in 
the land. The privileges of birthright are extended to all 
alike. Old King was not born in the land ; and though 
still, by name, a slave, he became, indeed, almost a Lord 
of the Isle. 

" Now, Dr., please hear the story which I would submit 
to your criticism, of King's happy old age. 

"Old King had been, for several years, exempted from 
labor, on account, not of infirmity — for ho was a strong 
man — but of age ; though it still sat upon him almost 
youthfully. In his active life of labor, he had been a sub- 
overseer; — driver y as technically, but wrongly called. They 
are no more drivers^ than are the overseers of the laborers 
on the canals and railroads, or elsewhere. 

" In his oflBcial capacity, many years before, King had 
brought into culture one of the large fields of the planta- 
tion. It was called after him, Kino-field. This field, of 
the size of an ordinary northern fann, was to bo laid off 

n 
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in ta^hn. To do it with facility and well, requires experi- 
ence and skill. Tbesc had old King, and the overseer, pro- 
posed to the proprietor to have Knij; lay it off. By the 
field hands, who were acqoaintcd with King's talent in that 
department, it had been suggested to the overseer, who was 
a new man on the place. 

'' King is applied to by the master. The manner and spirit 
of the application, and the result, it would be difficult, I 
FUppose, for one of our unhypocritical abolitionists to make 
any thing out of, but a mystery ; and as a myth, I suppose, 
they muyt consider this narrative, which, however, is neither 
mysterious nor mythical. 

<' Undramatically it cannot be represented with any thing 
like an approach to the true facts of the case. I shall be 
pardoned, therefore, for making a little drama of it. 

" Time : a vernal sunsetting eventide. Scene : Old King 
standing six feet in his shoes, straight as a British grena- 
dier on duty, in front of his neat white cottage surrounded 
with flowers and fruit-trees bursting into promise. Ilia 
children, grand children, and perhaps, great grand chil- 
dren, in cheerful idleness about him, to make glad the 
heart of the happy old man. The master approaches with 
the usual evening salutation, which is respectfully recipro- 
cated. All but the quite little ones retire. 

SCENE FIRST. 

Master. — " King, I come to ask a favor of you.'* 
Kino. — " Well, Master Jacob, what have you come to 

a.sk? What can I do for you, Jacob ?" 

Master. — " I wish you to ride over to King-field in the 

morning, and help the overseer lay it off in tasks." 
King. — " Can't the overseer do it himself, Jacob ?'' 
Master. — " I dare say ho might. King ; but he is a 

stranger, you know, on the plantation ) and so can't know 
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SCENE SECOKI). 

Ma-tTEE. — •• Well. King. I have ordered your horse for 
you to rid'j to Kinp-lifld thit delightful morning.'"' 
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Kixo. — ''I am womj to diMppoint yoa^Jatfob; boil 
liftvf; c^mc'Iu^c'l not to ^o to King-field tLui moTDing/' 

Masti,k. — " Why, Kin;.^, wliat'n the matter? Are you 
n'ft rjuit,'; wr-ll th'm fin*: morning ?" 

KiN'i — " Vf:fl, Ma-jffrrJaof/h, thfj morning 13 fine enongh, 
and i am wJl f;7tOTjgh, arid tho ride would bo plcafiant 
fn';ij;.dj ; \tni I have concluded not to go. If I lay out 
Kin;.^-fi*:!d for tho overseer, there will he no end to his wants 
of King to help hiiri. You renjeinher tho loAt ovcr»eer, 
,]'dt.'i\i. I'll not help to J'poil thi.=» one." 

MA=<TF.ri. " JX'illy, King, I thouglit certainly you would 
);e more obliging." 

'J he master turn-i away with a diHapjyointed and not well 
p]oa.4ed air. King ealU after him : 

'* Master Jaeob, p*-nd the overseer to my houPK) with the 
Kingfic'ld plot; and I will phow him how it must be laid 
off in ta-.kf4." 

K^eh go';3 hia own way. At breakfast, tho master tells 
the Rtory of King*?* eontuinfiey, in not the most agreeable 
humor. Ife is listryied t^» with gravity ; and not without 
int^TO^t in the re.y.ult. Tt eomes out, and a ringing laugh 
of d'-light from tho misfross restores all hearts to harmony. 

" King in a king/' pays one of the ladies. 

*' I wond'T," pfiy-* a gu'st from flie north, "if our anti- 
»«lav'ry folks would believe this story if told them, with all 
the partieulftra?" 

" But how com^s it/' p»ys another gues^-, " that tho old 
negro tnkes siieh nirs upon himself, with his master?" 

" Naturally enough. When a ehild, King used io c^rry 
luh in his arms. As a boy, he seemed to think that I was 
somehow under hi?< speeial guid?inee and protection. And 
now, I h;ive no doubt, he con?<iders mo, rather than other- 
wise, an appendfige to his dignity; and that the plantation 
is fjuit.*; as much hix, a-; mine." 

** Yes, and as f have b(;en aniusf;d if) observe, the words 
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' m J plantation,' come much more firoqacntlj and £uni- 
liarl J from the mouth of the man than of the vmster ; and 
with evidentlj more satkfaction." 

<'And tmlj speaking, with good reason; for, without 
the care-— often not the most agreeable— that falls to mj 
share. King enjojs all the comfort it can afford to anj 



one/' 



'^ May we all he as comfortable and happj in old age, 
should we need it, as that old elave!" ejaculated one 
present. 

" Ah," sighed a grave guest, *' few, Teiy few persooB 
find his solid happiness in old age ; and I feir there maj 
be little hope of it for any of us, in all respects ! Few old 
people seem to have so little of the past to regret ; with so 
much of the present to enjoj ; and at the same time, a so 
perfectly satisfied confidence in the future, as that old slare 
has." 

These remarks were kindly and soberly received; and 
in thoughtful silence, the breakfast party separated. 

With what a discordant absurdity would have sounded 
in their ears, these maTimff of abomination : — '^ Any thing 
BUT slavket/' — " Sla\tery hasjes man a brute V 

Old King is a remarkable man. I speak of him as yet 
alive ; for I have not heard of his demise. If still alive 
he is not much above ninety; — no uncommon case of 
longevity with the race in his happy condition ; nor might 
it be, perhaps, with ours, but for our *' Ideal of Kespecta- 
bility;" and had we as comfortable, contented, and easy 
times and tranquil lives, as they have. For cases of even 
toilsome life, very great ages are sometimes known among 
us. Besides others, here old Cash of the Catskill Moun- 
tains, worked among the stones of his miserable farm, at a 
hundred years old, or more ; and at a hundred and seven, 
I saw him in his almost utterly comfortless state, waiting 
for death to come to Lis relief. The poor old man ! TLc 

II* 
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lifctla pnrso made up for liiro by our purty Di«iy have 
afforded a fcw unwonted comforts to his miserable old 
days and sleepless nights ! 

There are enough of cased of longevity to show that whito 
people as well as black, are generally " iccU made /or 
lewjth of life,'* as Oliver said, when he examined the dead 
bodj^of (Charles. And that there arc many more instances 
of longevity among the slaves of the South, than among 
free whites any where, clearly proves to my mind, that 
they have easier, and on the whole, happier lives than we 
have ; to say nothing of our '^ Ideal of Respectability." 

Kixa came to this country, at mature age, a Maho- 
medan. His first great trials seem to have been his forecil 
companionship with pagan negroes on his passage, and 
submission to '^ CJiristian dogttj* to which his captivjty 
had doomed him. But as a sensible man, and a fatalist 
withal by religion, King soon schooled himself to submit 
with a good grace. 

By his first master and his family in the South, he was 
considerately and kindly treated ; and his talents and his 
prejudices were respected. King soon learned the lan- 
guage and the religion of the country of his captivity ; and 
not many years elapsed before King became happy; — a 
happy Christian servant. And, with the freedom indeed, 
of a free soul, he rendered a hearty, faithful, and willing, 
obedience to them, who, in the providence of God, had 
become his rulers. 

Ilis vernacular Arabic, King did not exchange for the 
nigger jargon. He always too much despised it to allow 
himself, like the whites, to be amused by it; but the 
"English undefiled" of his first friends in America, he 
adopted as his model. His Islamism he did not abandon 
for any other ism called Christianity ; but yielded only to 
true and hearty instruction in the Grospel, which he came 
heartily to love, and obey, as doing service to Christ, and 
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not to man, merely. In advanced age, however, King's 
early impressions and habits of mind seemed sometimes 
strangely to mingle with his later Christian faith and sen- 
timent. There is still remembered and spoken of, an inte- 
resting exemplification of this of seventeen years since. 

A daughter of a former master, was on a visit to her 
island relations, and became dangerously ill. In her 
childhood, she had been one of King's darlings. His 
frequent and fervent prayers were offered for her safety 
and restoration. In these loving prayers, when carried 
out of himself by his ardency, and by the anxiety of tUe 
occasion, he would sometimes mingle the language of his 
old and of his new faith ; and call on < Allah,' as well as 
on the Saviour, " to have mercy, and raise up and save, my 
dear young mistress V 

On one of these occasions, it was said that King's atti- 
tude^ in relation to the sun, seemed to indicate a mixture 
of even Sabeanism in his absorbing devotions, as if in 
early life he had known about and reverenced that sublime, 
and almost half divine idolatry : — perhaps, quite as good a 
religion as that which in our own day, says, '^ Down with 
the Bible." 

But, for the present, enough of this remarkable old 
African. The history of his whole life .would doubtless be 
one of great interest. Should it however tell in favor of 
the anathematized system, which, under God, made him a 
happy Christian, but of which Stowe, Sumner, and the 
rest, say that nothing bad enough can be written, or sung, 
or said, it would not be popular. Little else in our day is 
popular, except violent and unmeasured abuse of existing 
institutions ; or, at least, the greater part of them. Fanny 
Wright was popular, and so is Mrs. Stowe. 

Indecency, abuse, scoffing on subjects dear and awful — 
appeals to the vanity, appetites, and malignant passions, 
of ignorant and incompetent judges — ^such, alas ! are the 
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popvlaritics of our timcA ! No wonder that a scoffor of tho 
Uiblo, and a snccror at tbo protcstant clergy of our coun- 
try, hus become a literary titular saint in popisb and pro- 
fligate Italy. 

** Well, Doctor, wbat of my old King ?" 

''It will do. 1 was tbinking more of its revival of my 
recollections of an interesting and plea8ant passage of my 
life, tban of tbe composition as a work of art." 

** It is scarcely, if any tbing, more tban a simple tran- 
script of memory." 

'< It can bardly bo to otbers, as pleasant a tale of trutb 
and bappiness aa to me ; but as an interesting record of 
real scenes, sbowing bow bappy good servants in tbe 
condition of slaves may be, under tbo rule and care of 
kind masters and mistresses ; for tbe truth's sake, it ought 
to be prized by all wbo love tbe Trutb." 

'' And let us bope tbat so it may bo, and do a little of 
tbe good it is intended to do." 

'^ So will we bope ; and tbat your pictures of negro bap- 
piness may belp somewhat to qualify our ideal of respect- 
ability." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

PREJUDICES OP EPUCATION, AN APOLOGY FOE ABOLI- 
TIONISTS. 

'\ Warp'd the line of every other fayor ; 

Soom'd a fair color, or expressed it stolen ; 
Extended or contracted all proportions, 
To a most hideous object'' 

Amono conscientious abolitionists there are very many 
worthy persons^ whom I hold in much esteem. I would 
not say one word to wound them^ if it were possible to 
avoid that word^ and, at the same time^ to discharge faith- 
fully the duty which I have taken upon myself as a duty 
to which I feel myself called. Such conscientious persons 
are misled, generally, no doubt, without fault of theirs. 
And even for many of their misleaders, whom they respect 
as wholesome teachers, I would urge the apology of their 
misfortune of early prejudice. ^ To meet the case of each, 
this chapter is offered with an open hand, and a heart full 
of charity. 

To ail who may honestly disclaim political motives and 
consideration, the charitable hope may be extended, that 
the rancorous spirit, in which they indulge themselves in 
speaking and writing of Southern Slavery, was originally 
and pnncipally, derived &om the study of pagan authors 
about ancient slavery. Their erroneous notions, unreason- 
able prejudices, and violent resentments, may also have 
found nourishment in former abuses of the institution, 
which no longer exist } or, except possibly, in very rare 
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instances ; as in a late ca^o, in which a monument was 
•rcctod to couinieinorate it, in the form of a gallows for 
the master, wlio KufTrrcd on it the extreme penalty of tho 
laws, ouacted for the protection of the slave ; whom the 
abolitionist would have to be believed, is without rig^tSi 
and without protection. 

But chiefly, from ancient pagan literature, they have 
drawn their poisoned shafts^ which in such clouds arc sped. 



" Ab tho fcath'ry snoirs 



Fall iVoquent, on aome wiiitrj daj, when Joto 
JIath rUen to ■hed them on the race of man 
And show his arrowy stores." 

At " slavery in the ahstract/* — " hated of gods and 
men,'' — they thrust their sharpened weapons, so directed 
as to transfix real masters, over the heads of their imagin- 
ary men of fiction. In their classical reading, they leani| 
that the condition of the slave of heathen antiquity was ai 
miserable as toil, and oppression, and cruelty, and degra- 
dation could make it ; and, without farther investigation, 
they at once apply it to the slavery of tho South ; as 
though, in all ages and countries, the same word ex- 
pressed the same character and condition ; — knave and 
knight, to the contrary notwithstanding.'' 

At fifteen, or before, they read in classic authors, that 
slaves have no rights ; and, at fifty, Dr. Channing has it 
stereotyped for tho use of tho whole school; in every 
essay, and speech, and sermon, and poem, and romance, 
on Southern slavery. " Tlie slave has no rights;" says 
Dr. Channing; and, at once, the school all respond, 
" The slave has no rights." " Slavery makes man a 
brute/' says the Doctor. " Slavery makes man a brute," 
echo all tho diftciplesj with an inflation of enthusiasm 
that prepares them to embrace heartily, and vociferously, 
the doctor's mad maxim — " Any thing but slavery !" 
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Ih^ rsad liii nii^f: ix ju^ntL. zitt Tnn^ggr i».'>ass5z'£ rrsr 
lus dbT€s. iLe lUisoLzrLilifiL 7»r^sr of liff £n£ aesir : ana 
tbat fce mlAT. ninrt. in:;*;Lif;. — iiZ ik sltv^ far sit or 
no offence ; aa>i. tkiuu^ Jnzf:issLZu&, ihfj seem 7:^ Txink 
the Sonthem mzsier srv clrcitdi -virih ssbL xxlisdiei £22 d 
despotic power. 

The father hid lie p?vcr crer the child, sad tiie 
husband over the 'wik^ far %. loog time in incient p&pin 
Rome ; bat no ▼here noir- 1 beliexe, are father* permiit-ed, 
in Christendom^ to kill their •children irith impnnitj ; or 
husbands allowed to kill their '■iTes. Ther sometimes do 
it, and are hanged ; oftener they are cleared, on a plcA 
of insanity ; oftener yet, still, they go unpunished, for 
Jack of testimony ; but the law condemns it, as it once did 
not, in ancient Rome. To judge soberly, by our daily 
papers, — scarcely one of which in a month, is not soiled 
horribly, by one account or more of detected /ciiwiVv mur- 
ders, — of all others the least difficult to conct>al» — tho 
very thought is most frightful, of how ninny suoh inurdorH, 
in our practically, almost atheistic ago and country, nuiy 
be daily and nightly perpetrated ! Moro, I much four mO| 
within a hundred miles of whcro I am now writingi-* 
many more, — than of Southern slaves, niurdurod by thoir 
masters, in any whole year of tho prescmt century I 

The laws of Rome recognized no obligation upon (lio 
master of a slave to furnish him with food nnd (;lo()iiii|/ j 
or to take care of him in sickness; yot nioNt v.iUwMtnWy m 
this obligation bound on tho Hm^iharn nitinU'.r, Am*mit 
free people, all over the wide world, thouMftdi dftily pftUU 
from destitution and neglect ; but most nf4 hr^ nttt'.U I'tttf^n 
among Sonthcm slaves. Hy an AuiUorUy U}' b«r r< Ui-A mif 
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it lA declared that the ofn^ncc, for which the unhappy 
cu][»rit wa« executed a (o.w wtM'ks since in South Carolina, 
'^C'lnsiiitod »s much of the nojlrrt of hi» duty as a master, 
as of all}' other iiigrcdifut." Will the North understand 
thi.s? Or will people still give large pay, and fill the 
world with pcans, to abolitionists, to write, and to preach, 
and to talk, as though it were not so? And still, will 
they affect to believe, that if masters so please, they may, 
unrcbuked, and undisturbed, in their abominable heathen 
wickedness, allow their slaves to go naked and starve ; or, 
in sickness, die, uncared for and neglected? 

Many pagan roasters of old time, acted upon the barba- 
rous principle, that great severity towards their slaves was 
necessary to keep them in subjection. Abolitionists write — 
Lord Palmerston inclusive — and preach and talk, as though 
it were still so. There may still be such masters, occasion- 
ally found ; — fathers there arc more than occasionally i-^ 
but very different are the views and practices generally, 
among the Christian masters of the South ; whatever may 
be the classical notions of our abolitionists to the contrary. 

Of the Roman llortcnsius, it is written that he cared so 
much less for the slaves of his household, than for his fish 
in his ponds, that with the former he was accustomed to 
feed the latter ; and our abolition authors and orators seem 
anxious to inculcate the notion, upon their readers and 
hearers, that the South is principally populated with mas- 
ters of this Roman type. 

Cicero was a man of heart ; though a Roman in its ago 
of hardness ; and aware that his sensibilities were not popu- 
lar, ho apologizes for the feeling of sorrow at the death of 
a domestic, as being greater than it ought to have been for 
a slave. What would the ancient Roman think of one of 
the bravest of the bravo weeping over a dying friend, in 
the person of a slave ? But such sights have been seen ; 
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and that slave not a fair and accomplished Greek^ as Cice- 
ro's probably was, but a jet black African I 

For a long time, it was a practice common in Home, to 
expose sick, helpless, decrepid, and aged slaves, on an island '*■■ 
in the Tibei^, in order to save their maintenance. But does, 
therefore, any one suppose that in the South there is any 
such practice? With great tenderness, and boundless 
generosity, as elsewhere shown, the sick and disabled slaves 
are most kindly cared for and gently nursed ; and to such 
extent is this Christian kindness pursued, that the aged 
slave, when past labor, is often as comfortable as if inde- 
pendently rich and free. 

According to the comic writers of the Roman Empire, 
instruments of slave chastisement seem to have formed, not 
only a part of the useful, but even of the ornamental furni- 
ture of the parlor, the drawing-room, and the ladies' toilet^ 
that they might be always at hand, and ready for use. 

In view of this fiction, probably, of the Koman satirists, 
the model anti-slavery author of the age, thinks it neces- 
sary, somehow, to match them in her romance, and so she 
imagines a modern pagan master boasting of a fist, hard- 
ened into something like a Koman "bull's hide," by 
knocking down negroes. 

In Home, it may not have been altogether uncommon, 
to chain the janitor, like a hoose-dog, to his post at the 
entrance-door; — but I beg of my abolition friends not to 
think me romancing^ when in sober seriousness, I assure 
them, that such sights are by no means common in the 
South ; for when there, I looked with no little diligence 
and curiosity, and looked in vain, for a single example of 
that renowned custom of classic antiquity. 

Cato, the censor, may have been in the daily habit of 
going afield, at early dawn, with a gang of chained slaves, 
led by a strong team of bullocks ; but such practice, or 
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Iiabit, bi'lon^TR not to the southern planter; as also I bog 
of my frirnd.H to bo luT^uadcd to believe. 

In fine, nothing; run be truiT, than that the slavcrj of 
tbo ^^outll is gcniTallj as unlike that of ancient Rome, as 
is the religion of the (io«(pel unlike the religion of aBcient 
Borne. Nowhere now on earth, perhaps, is there found, 
on an extensive scale, any parallel to the ancient pagan 
slavery, but in Africa alone, where the life of the slave is 
apparently of no consideration ; and where, by thousands 
in a day, tyrant savage masters sacrifice them, to give zest 
to a holiday sport, as did the pagans of two thousand 
years ago, 

" to make a Roman holidaj." 



Not altogether from the classic sources of antiquity, 
have the abolitionists imbibed the bitter waters of their 
unhappy delusion. Partly, too, from what they have 
greedily read and heard of the abuses of the relation of 
master and servant, lij closing their eyes, ears, and 
hearts, against every other abuse, they have been able to 
keep warm their violent feelings, and to kindle into fre- 
quent flames their passionate hate of an institution that 
has existed, through God's providence, from a period long 
anterior to the days of Abraham, " the friend of God," 
and an extensive slaveholder. 

It would seem that, blinded by a most obstinate preju- 
dice, while they can discern the progress of improvement 
in other relations of life, they can discover none in that of 
master and servant. In some other relations — ^as generally 
of master and apprentice, employer and employee — most 
decided deteriorations have befallen. These they cannot 
sec. And so closely have they sealed their eyelids, that 
they cannot, because they will not, see and acknowledge 
the happy progress that has been made in the slaves' con- 
dition, by benevolent legal enactments for their protection 
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and comfort, and by the diffusion of Christian knowledge 
and principles. 

In the last century, the poor of New England were 
annually sold at auction to such men as could press the 
greatest amount of toil out of them, and sustain them at 
the cheapest rate. And they were treated most unfeel- 
ingly. It is not so now. This is seen and acknowledged. 
In the last century, many masters may have treated their 
slaTes as badly as did the people of the North their poor 
neighbors and relations; and in some cases even worse, — 
if worse can be. It is not so now. But this is not seen 
and acknowledged, by even abolitionists who pretend^ and 
perhaps intend to be candid. 

From the early days of Wilberforce, to the present days 
of Palmerston, they are learned in all that has been said 
and written and sung of abominable abuses, and thoj affect 
to suppose, that, as Palmerston says, they are neoeisarf/ 
concomitants of the relation, and peculiar to the connexion 
of master and slave ; than which nothing more false or ab- 
surd could easily be said by the most rabid reformer of the 
most radical type. With the viscountess, docs the vis^ 
count too, disclaim political motives ? 

The abolitionist goes back fifty or an hundred years, for 
instances of atheistic cruelty towards slaves in the West 
Indies, and elsewhere, — ^Algiers perhaps, — and he burn- 
ishes them up to apply to the present generation of Christ- 
ian masters. Why not thus ignore the history of progress 
in other things? Because the infamous Jeffries was a 
murderous judge, why not insist that all British Judges 
are still murderous ? 

Henry Eighth certainly was a very decidedly bloody 
tyrant; and James Second was very little better; but the 
Charleses and Georges were not so bad; the Williams were 
still less bad; Of Mary and Elizabeth not much of good 
can be said ; but Victoria is a little gem of a queen ; 
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though ptill uiiublc to keep any of the bad things belong- 
ing to slavery out of her douiiniouji, Have the name onlj. 
Tho character of the ffovercigus of (jrcat Britain has Tcrj 
decidedly improved, no doubt; and yet there are plenty of 
people, even there, ready to assert, in as bold language as 
Lord PalmcrHton's on slavery, that »)Vfrei*/n power must 
ncc€uarily Ijc ubttsfd,* And thus apply it unhesitatingly 
to the British sovereign. The character of the slave mas- 
ter is quite as much improved, generally, though Lord 
Palmcrston condescends to echo the absurd Stowe declara- 
tion of the inevitable necessity of the abuse of slavery and 
sends his wife to the Stafford house to add her name to the 
multitude of female endorsers. 

* A little anachronum ? ** It'n of no confequcnce." 



CHAPTER XV. 

LORD PALMERSTON AND HON. E. EVERETT. 

" Pray, how came you to know that men were formerly fools ? How 
did you find that they are now wise? Who made them fools ?^ Who 
in Heaven's name made as wise? Who d'ye think are most, those 
that loved mankind foolish, or those that love it wise? How long 
has it been wise? How long otherwise? Why did the old folly end 
now and no later ? Why did the modem wisdom begin now and no 
sooner ? What were we the worse for the former folly ? What the 
better for the succeeding wisdom ?^-Now answer me, an' t please yoa !" 

Fb. Rabelais, a» quoted by Coleridge, 

That great men are not always great^ and that the wise 
are sometimes otherwise, are true sayings which are seldom 
better exemplified, than has appeared quite recently that 
they have been on either side of the Atlantic, by Viscount 
Palmcrston, and our own learned and estimable Secretary 
of State, who will pardon this ungenial and reluctant coup> 
ling and charge it solely to the account of chronology. 

The former has so fairly exposed the designs of his gov- 
ernment as to render them quite harmless. I will there- 
fore propose a few simple questions to his lordship, and 
leave him in other hands. 

My lord, has the experiment of emancipation in your 
own West Indian islands induced your belief, that it would 
be wise and humane to '' render free the negro population 
of Cuba ?" It might, indeed, " create a most powerful 
element of resistance to any scheme for annexing Cuba to 
the United States /' for soon would it reduce that noble 
island to the wretched, and all but uninhabitable, condition 
of your thrice miserable Jamaica, — every third man a 
pauper ! 
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*' With regard to the bearing which negro enunmpftiioM 
would have on the interetta of the white proprietorai ii nMjr 

*/f/.(y fje ajjlntmd thai free labor conU leu Ouin $lave 

lahorr 

Vl'H : cf-rtuliily ; the liiHtory of Kngland hau made that 
ho plain tliat it may indeed be m/i'ty affirmed. When the 
]H;uhaiitry of i'liiglaud, in a qiia%iy if not real, Hlavery, had 
allowed clainix on the proprietorH of support, for themselves 
and funiilieH, their labor eo«t more \Ai the proprietors, than 
now, when no Kuch claims arc recognized, and they arc 
suffered to peritih in multitudes. Is this your meanlDg, 
my lord 'i 

Vou Kpeuk of ''a free and contented peasantry as safer 
neighbors for the wealthy claisses above them than ill- 
trea'ed and re:>entful slave».'' Has Kngland a free and 
on tented peasantry ? Why then the frequent inccndi- 
aribniM and alarms about chartism ? Has Ireland a free 
and contented peasantry '{ Why then are they fleeing in 
droves from opppission, famine and pestilence ? 

Have your We:st Indian pohsessions contented peasant- 
ri«;s ? Why tln.n the neceshity of armed police corps, day 
and night und<:r arms t(j liecure their tranquillity by the 
point of tho bayonet? 

'Mil-treated and resentful hlaves !" Is Uiis indeed an 
authentic copy of a real public document, from the " Fok- 
JJO.N Oi:FJCK"of Great Jiritain, and signed " 1'almers- 

is it not rather a hoax ? — a trick of some wag; or of 
an enemy to his lordship, to make him appear contempt- 
ibl 
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Can it be, that a man who is ever wise, and not alwnyn 
otherwi.^o, could write thus, on a grave and important 
occasion 'i — " That hlaves muU^ from the nature of things, 
be more or less ill-treated, is a truth which belongs to tho 
inherent principles of human nature, and is quite as in- 
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evitable as the resentment, however suppressed it may be, 
which is the con sequence of ill-treatment.'' ! ! ! 

Is this man a miserably benighted atheist 7 Has he no 
belief in the influence of a divine Spirit on the human 
heart and human principles ? The wbdom of his religious 
views has long been suspected, by good and wise men ; 
but I am not aware that he has ever before officially 
declared his utter infidelity, and his total unbelief of the 
renovating principles of the Gospel ! If this document be 
indeed authentic, I have no more to say to or of its 
author ; but to such othe^ as may be of a difierent cha- 
racter of faith, and who may be deluded by him into this 
gross error, I will say, in passing, that it is a profane 
absurdity, to say that slaves are necessarily ill-treated. 

The good slave of a good master is no more, necessarily ^ 
subject to ill-treatment, than is the good child of good 
parents, or the good wife of a good husband. To Lord 
Palmerston, it may go for nothing ; but with many of my 
readers, I trust it will not go for nothing ; that hundreds 
of thousands of the slaves of our Southern States are 
fellow members of Christian churches with their masters ; 
and with them and their families participate in Gospel 
privileges and ordinances. Are they necessarily ill-treated ? 
No : in such relation, they are necessaeily well-treated. 

Then " stay, my Lord ! 
And let your reason with your choler qnestion 
What *ti« yotf go about" 

The Hon. Edward Everett, at the late annual cele- 
bration of the American Colonization Society, made an 
eloquent and edifying speech, which was heard by a large 
and delighted audience of beauty and greatness ; and it 
has been very extensively read with pleasure and appro- 
bation. 

Among his introductory remarks, Mr. Everett says he 
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bad boon able to make '' but tbc bastiost and most iaadc- 
quatc preparation." lit* regretted tbis ; and so do I. He 
ifi a prcat nian, of higb reputation, and eminent station 
and autbnrity ; tbcrcfi>re, wbatcver ]^e says as a fact, is 
supposed to bo rigbtly said ; and tbat not only all his 
position.*, but bis paaning remarks, aro to be relied on 
as verities. AVith great and biucerc deference for the 
character of Mr. Kverett, it m my purpose to call attention 
to a few things in bis generally excellent address, which 
api>ear to me as not thus reliable. They do not howcTcr 
take every thing from its value, as an ap[ieal, and a most 
forcible one, in behalf of the Colonization Society ; and 
heartily do I wish, that, as it ought, it may do great and 
lasting go<jd to that enlightened scheme of true philan- 
tbrupy. 

In speaking of the native races of Africa, — meaning of 
course the negro races, he has this passage : '' It is said 
that they alone, of all the tribes of eartb, have shown 
them.selvcs incapable of improving their condition." Well, 
sir, who knows that? Of the early history of our race 
we know but little, in any part of the globe. A dark 
cloud hangs over it. '* The whole of the North and West 
of Europe, till the Iloman civilization shone in upon it, 
teas as hcniijhted as Africa is novcJ* 

** Tbc whole ?" Is not the lion. Secretary led into 
error by contemplating things too much in the gross ? 
Would it not be difficult to find an authentic account of a 
great and powerful tribe of Europe before the Koman 
invasion, who, iuhabiting an extensive and rich country 
abounding with noble rivers, and having and knowing of 
no better way to cross them than on a bullock's back, or 
hanging to his tail ? But such was the great Zoolu tribe 
on the Eastern coast of Africa less than thirty years since, 
before tbey had seen the white race. 

Uo gays, '^It is quite certain that, at a very early 
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period of the histoiy of the world, some of the native 
noes of Africft had attained a high degree of ctdture.'' 
The negroes ? Ko ; not the negroes ; the £gjptiane. iiut 
what has that trite schoolhov £&ci to do witL the <* improv- 
ability" of th^ negroes to be colonized ? 

^^ Kaces that emerged from barbarism lat^ than thoie 
of Africa have, with fearful Ticissitades on the part of 
individual States, acquired and maintained a supcriuritj 
OTcr Africa, but I am not prepared to eaj, that it resUi 
on natural causes of a final and abiding character. We arc 
led into error by contemjilating things too nutch in tlie 
groK." Nothing may be more true or common than such 
leading into error ; and the Secretary stands nut alone sk 
an illustrious exemplification. 

What ^^ races of Africa have" emerged frtmi barbarism ? 
There are doubtless some Mahomedan tribes of Africa^ 
of a mingled breed, that hare made some sort of advances 
towards ciTiIization, but does it not still remain to be 
proved, that any purely negro race, uninfiuenced from 
abroad, have improved at all since negro Africa was known 
to the civiliied world f 

That by the sacrifice of untold fcmds and lives they may 
improve in ^he lapse of several ages, under the persevering 
and Christian instruction and example of their self-sacri- 
ficing devoted friends, the missionary colonists, with the 
efficient and enlightened aid of a kation of negroes 
already civilized and Christianized, in a Christian land, it 
would be shocking, if not absurd, to doubt. It must how- 
ever be a slow bu^ness, as shown by all experiments yet 
made. Among the very last Eeports from the 3Iis8iona- 
ries at Liberia, — ^the chiefs, with savage indignation, 
forbid all ^'palaver about peace" among the tribes, even in 
the very neighborhood of the colony. 

" They are not savages ;" says Mr. Everett This can 
hardly, with strict propriety, be said to be a matter, or 
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q^tion, of toafe; bnt it u oertainlj of dcfiaition. And 
u ha hu Dot informed as of uj negro tribe which bm 
not emerged from barbariBm, or even from saragiBm, bnt 
by compulsion, or foreign nid ; and aa he allowa that tome 
of the tribes are " foeblo hordea," and others " sqaalid and 
Bcarcclj human," the definition of the word savagB, is no ' 
great uia.ttcr; and I will onlj remark, in passing, that the 
beaver, and many other animals, have " a rode archi- 
tcclure;" and many of them Icsa rude far than that of the 
Africun savage. 

Mr. K. speaks of slaves eolleclcd/rom every ]>ortion of 
the interior of Africa. There are still vast portions ot 
Central and Eaaterq Africa, where the foreign slave trade 
has never penetrated, nor been heard of ; and where prison' 
era of war are all butchered on the spot, saving only such 
as arc selected and enslaved by the conquerors t6 be (e- 
pnyed for further conquests. And ho speaks of re-CBptured 
slaves at Liberia findintj their way hack to tlieir native 
trilicn ; as if such return, if possible, were always desired 
and desirable. Docs Mr. E. really hdleve such to be the 
case ? In this, then, at least, he believes too much, and 
inconsistently besides, as we shall see. 

Of the Africans in the palmy days of the slave-trade, 
be says, "if is not mithout example that thae hcniijhted 
leivi/i" — but they are not savages ! — "have delivered their 
wti'cs and cJiildren to the ilave dealer." 

Would it bo very desirable for these wives and children 
to find their way baek to snch husbands and fathers, to be 
again sold to the slave dealer 7 For Mr. E. says of the 
often so called mjijiresied slave trade, " It still exists to a 
frightful extent, and the moro active the mcana nscd to 
suppress it by blockade and cruisers, the greater the cruelty 
inciilctit to its practice." It would scorn, then, as a pretty 
clear case, that it would not be a very desirable boon to 
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enable the unhappy negroes to " find their way back to 
their native tribes." 

There are several other things in this generally excellent 
speech for the occasion on which it was delivered, that might 
be named and noticed as not ill adapted to mislead careless 
readers, who judge of things in (lie gross, from selected 
specimens. From Mungo Park, who certainly describes 
the African condition, as in general, miserably savage, he 
takes his account of educated Mahomedan Africans so far 
advanced in civilization as ^' that lawsuits are argued with 
as much ability, fluency, and at as much length, as at Ed- 
inburgh." And this, many of his readers — all abolition 
readers — will take as undoubted example of the improv' 
ahility of the African race generally; although the follow- 
ing sentence says, " I am certainly aware that the condi- 
tion of the most advanced tribes of Central Africa is 
wretched, mainly in consequence of the slave-trade which 
exists among them in the most deplorable form." 

What slave-trade, Mr. Everett — the foreign slave-trade ? 
No, sir ] but a domestic slave-trade, which has existed for 
thousands of years, and I fear, in spite of any foreign in- 
tervention to abolish it, will continue still to exist. Such 
too, was the well weighed, enlightened, and dear bought 
opinion of the lamented Mungo Park, — as elsewhere I have 
shown, — notwithstanding his discovery of a mixed breed 
of black Mahomedan Lawyers. 

But I will not pursue this ungracious task. It is true, 
this speech of our admirable Secretary, before the Ameri- 
can Colonization Society, not very pleasantly revives my 
recollection of a speech by a British Secret-ary of State, of 
some fifty years ago, before the House of Commons ; in 
which, like ours, he compared ancient Savage Europe, y,\t\\ 
modern Savage Africa. It was " the Secretary who stood 
alone, and had no fellow." Pity it had not been so ; for 
he was the great pauper-maker of England. 
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I>iit with nil nur own SocreUirj's '^ hastiest and most iii- 
ml' (piiito preparation," which so unfortunately and fullj he 
ha> ^howR; there is siill more good and valuable sense in his 
FjM'iM'ii, than can he fouud in the declamatory and adcap- 
tanduin speeclif^s, on the negro subject, of Burke, Fox, and 
l^itt, in the British Parliament ; and with all the essays of 
the smaller ones to boot. Therefore, the more to be re- 
gretted is it, that there should be aught else in it than the 
good, the sensible, and the truthful ; and most sadly is it 
to be lamented, at this time, especially, that it should con- 
tain so many things— or any thing — ^to mislead the unwary, 
and to encourage the ignorant and the prejudiced, to be sat- 
isfied with their ignorance, and to cherish their prejudices. 



CHAPTEE XVI. 

BRITISH SLAVERY. 

The Ladies and Nobles of England, zealous to do good, 
will pardon an old man, if he more distinctlj iiidic»te to 
them where work may be found to fill all their hearts, and 
to employ all their hands ; with as many t9 help them as 
may be procured on both sides of the ocean. 

You are all, no doubt, on the best and most cordial U:rmn 
with Mr. D'Israeli, the late distinguished Chancellor of tbe 
Exchequer. He seems not to have been pr<:;pared Uj %^Ar<i 
the problem of manning your war ships without the aid of 
ihe worst and crudest system and acts of violence that 
ever yet marked any species of slavery. Safely, however, 
and without much inconvenience to him, he may be con- 
sulted on the more general and terrific national evils of 
poverty, destitution, depravity, criminality; of the most start- 
ling pictures of which he is already the accomplished and 
truthful author. He may point out to you a limitless scene 
of suffering and degradation, to employ all your great pow- 
ers, and to keep in warmth and action all your deep sympa- 
thies, without exposing them to the dangers of a sea-Toyage. 
He will show to you a great body of the Enough people, 
compared with whose wretchedness and vileness our slaves, 
as a body, are not only clothed in purple and fine linnen, 
and fed sumptuously every day, but tha^ they merit suoh 
distinction, from their superior* intellectual and moral ex- 
cellencies. Does this sound extravagant ? Ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. 

13 (145) 
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A.tk Lim conccrninpr men, women, ind chiMrciiy without 
bread and without work. Ask him of their conditioD, and 
bow the J fell into it. Ho may discreet Ij pass over the 
origin of the evil ; but be will tell you, that so long as the 
mueraUes rettineil any sense of moral respoDMHBljy thej 
begged of their fellow creatures for leaye to toil, that thej 
might live honeit!^ ; but m) generally and so cmelly were 
they repulaed, that the generation of to-day, by hudredf 
of thousands, of both sexes, and of all ages, never i^plj for 
labor, and only prowl for prey ! Men, women, and chil- 
dren, — without bread and without work ! What a pictare 
has he drawn with his truthful pencil, of revolting, loathe- 
some vice, and of astounding and frightful crime ! 

Through a darkness that may indeed be felt, follow his 
guidance, and yon may perceive with more than one sense, 
a lurid, ghastly, fetid flame, around which are grouped 
multitudes of sr^ualid, desperate, ferocious human beings, 
standing in furious pride of strength, and brandishing their 
fists and their clubs, as if in defiance of both heaven and 
earth ; over and among half bent cripples, lunatics, imbe- 
ciles, disgusting inebriates, and crying and starving chil- 
dren I 

From their dog-like birth to their ^' burial as of an ass," 
such is their wretched life-long being, such their death — 
the only desirable event from their no-cradle to their no- 
gravo! 

And what says the ex-minister concerning the religious and 
moral education of these Knuusii people? Ladies, he 
tells us, on the best authority — not as a fimcy — not as a 
truthless fiction, nor a worthless romanoe, — but as a truth- 
ful and sustained representation — that among these nativo 
English people — ^theso subjects of the British crown, there 
were numerous grown up men and women, who did not 
know of a God ! Grown up moa and women, who laughod 
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and not by her subjocts only, bnt cycn by herself, aa a 
slaveholder ! Ask him, << Is it indeed true, that Britan« 
NiA — that Victoria herself, crcn, is a davehaiderf" 

As an hoiMit man, he must answer yon affirmatively. 

And what does Victoria do with her slaves ? For, by 
that name, 

"SlavM etnnot breathe in EDgland." 

She hires them out abroad, and receives pay for their 
toil! 

Should not the colonial secretary be at leisure to explain 
all this to you, ladies, please send your own secretary's 
deputy's servant, to torn over the volumes of the Asiatio 
Journal, in search of a satisfactory and aathoritative ex- 
planation. As ho proceeds in his special pursuit, let him 
take notes of the character and condition of the miners, and 
pearl-fishers; palanqoin-bearcrs, kc.] and of the sepoys; 
especially what amount they enjoy of the privilege con- 
ferred on the human race by " GotTt own law,* instituted 
in the time of man's innocency. 

Or, if, without such investigation, you should desire an 
immediate explanation, look at once into the '^ Journal'' 
for 1838, at page 221, and you will learn that slavery, in 
your own Indian colonies, is, indeed, the wretched thing 
that you have been wickedly deceived into supposing it to 
be in our country. 

You will there learn, from the undoubted authority of 
an official work, published in your own metropolis, that, 
by your own Government, "hundreds of thousands of" 
your own " fellow creatures are fettered down for life to 
the degrading destiny of slavery." That they are not 
worse off than your own London chiffoniers and paupers, 
or millions of your laborers, and cutlers, and trampers, is 
not to the point. Thei/ are slaves ! 

"We KNOW," says this high official authority, — "we 
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know .that these unfortuDatc beings arc not^ arif the cano 
in other countries, serfs of the soil, and incapable of being 
transferred; at the pleasure of their owners, frrun one estato 
to another. No : they arc daily sold, like eattU, l^y one 
proprietor to another ; the hosbaod is sejiarated from tho 
wife, and the parent from the child. They are loa/lcl with 
every indignity ; the utmost quantity of labor is ejcar;U;(l 
from them, and the most meagre fare that human nature 
can possibly subsist on, is doled out to support them/' 

Ladies of England; this is said truly, no doubt, of 
slavery in liritish India ; but this language beeomes a base 
calumny, when applied to the mild servitude ef our Houthem 
States. Oh, then, first make tho wfctcbed condition of 
your own Indian slaves, as comfortable as are ffur Kouthom 
negroes, and then intervene in faver of our slaves, to make 
them, if possible, still more comfortable; if, indeed; you 
can find nothing more pressing, nearer home, to empb^y 
your charity upon. 

A word more from the Asiatie Jeomal, in expianatirm 
of the slavcholding position of your royal and excellent 
queen, well beloved of all and every where. 

^' Will it be believed, that the Government itself parti- 
cipates in this description of property; that it actually 
holds possession of slaves, and lets them out for hire to tho 
cultivators of the country, tho rent of a whole family being 
two panams, or half a rupee per annum V 

On these several very important points, ladies and nobles 
of England, in your commanding position, — whence you 
can more easily see across the Atlantic Ocean, than across 
a narrow court or lane in your own metropolis, — ^you may 
easily procure every desirable satisfaction. And when 
this you shall have done, please propound to the Colonial 
Secretary; or to some other noble friend, who may bo 
able and willing to answer them, — these few simple ques- 
tions ; which, we think, in our simplicity, ought to interest 
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the ladies and doLIcs of England, not lett than the condi- 
tion and circumBtancea of oar happy Soathem negroes : — 

1. << Is it true, that the hundreds of thonsuidB of sbiTes^ 
spoken of in the Asiatic Joomal, make but a small sample^ 
comparatively, of the slavery of British India?" 

2. '' Is the whole of Ilindostan, and all the adjacent 
possessions, in the East, virtually in &ct one monster and 
magnificent national plantation ; and worked by more than 

AN HUNDRED MILLION OF SLAVES V 

3. '* Are all these human creatures under a despotism 
which is not responsible to British law V ^ 

4. <' And is it so, as said, written, and printed, and pub- 
lished ;— or is it a calumny, as we wish we could hope, — 
that, of these same slaves, a very large army is organised 
and disciplined by British officers, to carry war into neigh- 
boring regions for the purpose of making more dates; and 
of farther and farther extending the slavo territory of the 
British nation V 

^^ For the payment of a claim of £990, is the whole of 
Burmah thus cruelly enslaved V* 

5. '^ If such be indeed the truth of the case, abroad, 
how is the anomaly to be explained that, 

^' A slave cannot breathe in England V* 

When these interesting inquiries shall be fairly disposed 
of, perhaps through the Colonial Secretary, or some other 
accredited avenue of high intelligence, you may derive 
some valuable information about the state of things in your 
West Indian Islands. 

If you will enter upon it with the sealous devotion, 
which you have brought into the service of your present 
enterprise, you will certainly find it an exceedingly attrac- 
tive subject of inquiry. 

Some of your own noble lords at home, may be well able 
to tell you whether it was a good and wise measure, com- 
mercially, to add twenty millions to the national debt to 
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hang on the ahready tired neck of British labor • anrf 
invest that large amount as to destroy the piros-per'f 
to blast the prospects of those fair islands -^4? ^^ ^ 



prospects of those fair islands of th 
principally moved by the monei/ argument ' -th^f*^ 



They may perhaps inform yon, whether the ixxeas 
purely philanthropical, or partly commercial j 

ricious. History says, that the people of Eno-l -nA 
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reduction of the price of sugar, for their 20 OOO nnn 

would get 100,000,000. ' '^^^ ^^^J 

But wasted revenue, taxed labor, and 1Y111I4.: 1. , 

, . . 1 J XI ^^^^Plied pan. 

perism and crime, in your own land, — though all h 

whelmed by them ; — may be thought less worth ^ ^^^'" 

ladyships' attention, than the condition of forefo- ^^^ 

If so, then, let the negroes of your islands claim ^^^^' 

of your thoughts. * ^^^^^ 

" But they are not slaves!" 

No : by name, they are not, as from your 
home, with great care, and expense of cash c ^.^^ ^^^ 
comfort, you have abolished the name. But 'is th ^ ^ 
too abolished? The shadow may be gone; but as ^°^ 

increased evil, to both white and black, the s ^^^^ 
remains, in its hardest fonn and character. ^ °^® 

And now, since I have taken upon myself to * /?• 
to your Ladyships, sources of information on other * ^^^ 
ant matters, I will suggest to you a very agreeable m^tn' 
to obtain all requured knowledge touching the West I r?' 
negroes. With their ftrmer masters you need irfv ^* 

selves no trouble. They are all ruined ; and such ash '' 
not fled or become victims, at home, are clerks and ^ 
subordinate employees of Government, principally • ^^I 
of course, not worthy your Ladyships' attention. 'From' 
them you may not look for reliable information. 

Take this pleasanter course of investigation, into the con- 
dition and character of the negroes ; — the only portion of 
the population at all worthy of your attention. By way of 
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■implifj'iog jour Btudy, let tho Ifltnd of Jamaica be the 
limit of your rcscaroh. And bj tho way of Bomcthing like 
a '' royal road " to the needful learning, canae a digest to 
be made for yon, of colonial and parliamentary reports; 
and let them be collated with the missionary and ccclesti- 
cal reports of the Island, and with the accredited acoounts 
of impartial travellers. In this way you may learn the 
present condition and character of tho independent negroes 

Having thus made yourselves learned on the subject of the 
present, in Jamaica, please read the very pleasant book of 
a former member of Parliament, — the ^< Journal of a West 
India proprietor. By the late Hon. Matthew G. Lewis." la 
it you may find many plpasant things of the past, of Jamaica, 
while tho negroes were happy in their only happy condi- 
tion — ^under the protection of a superior race, who oared 
for them. This work was publishcKl in London, in 1833 ; 
many years after the decease of the author; and when the 
hard destiny of Jamaica had been decided. 

In the same year, there was also published in London, 
Mrs. Carmichaers '' Domestic Manners in the West In- 
dies.'' From these, and like works, yon may learn what 
were the condition, and character, and comforts of the ne- 
groes as slaves ; and you may judge whether they are better 
off, and better, as they are now ; — like your neighbors across 
the channel, — kept tranquil, at the point of the bayonet 

This chapter I will close in the weighty words of one of 
our late departed great Senators, the dead lion that aboli- 
tionism will never cease to kick. Speaking of England's 
boasted abolition of slavery in the West Indies, Mr. Cal- 
houn says : 

<< What has she, in reality, done there but to break the 
comparative mild and guardian authorities of tho master, 
and to substitute in its place, her own direct and unlimited 
power ? What but to replace the overseer by tho army, 
the sheriff, the constable, and the tax collector? Has she 
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made her slaves free ? Has she given them the 
sclf-govemment ? Is it not mockery to call their 
subject condition freedom ? What would she call £t, ff*t 
were hers, — if, by some calamity to her and the oi-vij; 
world, she should fall under similar subjection to X^x^n 
or some other power 7 Would she call that freedotxa <>* ^* 
most galling and intolerable slavery?" ^® 

Ladies of England ; please think soberly and i9«n«]Ki 
on the subjects and suggestions of this chapter, and ^faeti ^' 
Christian women, in the fear of God, judge ye, -wlietK ** 
your proper field of duty may not be found nearer h ^ 
than, at the Stafford House, you seemed to suppose. ^4 
may you be greatly blessed in the charitable work of neuwx 
bors to the " wounded and half dead/' and dowo-trod^^T* 
at your very doors. '^**h^ 
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CHAITER XVII. 

Tni EARL or CARLISLE. 

To this noble Lord; in Tarions witys disiingiiished 
honorably ;— at present most distingoishedi as an editor 
of an infidel and seditious romanoOi by an American 
woman of the age, — ^it is hoped the only one of the age 
who eoold so ha? e prostituted her mind, — there are a few 
questions, which may be, with more propriety than to the 
Ladies of England, directly addressed. For, it can hardly 
be supposed, that so illustrious a senator of England, has 
failed to acquaint himself with the real evils and sufferings 
and wrongs of his own country, before identifying himself 
in a wild crusade of intervention, to remove imaginary evils 
and sufferings and wrongs, in a foreign land ; and, if it may 
be, to overthrow the institutions of that foreign land. 

Of the noble Lord, then, I would ask respectfully ; — 
and in consideration of the honors and courtesies so amply 
extended to him in my country, it is hoped and expected, 
that he will reply at his earliest convenience to these few 
simple enquiries : — 

1. Is it true, the Irish ^^ cabin'^ is demolished, and poor 
" Uncle Pat," with his wife and children turned out on 
the high roads to perish ; as so often testified by witnesses 
accredited by the British Parliament as men of truth and 
veracity ? In this condition, how many millions are there 
in Ireland J 

But we must enlarge a little on this thrilling enquiry: 

Is it still true, that, <' in Ireland, the law which protects 
(154) 
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Rev. M. O'St'LMVAX. ^M>o you know what becomes 
of the tcnaotry at prcsout ejected from estates in Ireland?" 

** I fear very many nf them ptrM." 

And this wa.s before the potato famine. 

Can the condition of the slave be worse ? In pRgia 
Home only may its parallel be found. Bat worse evsa 
than this comes out in this authentic and nnqnestisMl | 
testimony I AVorse than to perish of hanger and oold m 
a ditch by the wayside ? Aye, worse far is the perpetoft- 
tion of wretchedness by successive production. 

Dr. Doyle says, << It would be impossible for luigaage 
to convey an idea of the state of distress to which the 
ejected tenantry have been reduced, or of the disease and 
misery, and every vice, which they have propagated; — 
but what is, perhaps, the most painful of all, a vaM 
number o/tJiem have per itJuid from want /" 

Pardon me, Doctor, if I consider that your own testi- 
mony brings out something still more painful. 

'< I have known a lane, with a small district adjoining, 
in the town in which I live, to have been peopled bj 
thirty or forty families, who came from the country ; and 
I think that in the course of twelve months^ there icere not 
ten families of the thirty surviving — the hulk of them had 

died r 

But here comes out now, in the same evidence, what- 
ever the good Dr. Doyle may think, what I think, and 
what I wish all my friends to think, worse far than even 
to die in a ditch ; or, on '' a little straw strewed at night 
on the floor," which the Doctor speaks of, as the best 
lodging of the poor ejected tenants. " TJie children he- 
gotten in this state of society become of an inferior caste • 
tlie wliole character of the people becomes gradually worse 
and worse ; they diminish in stature^ they are enervated in 
mind; the population is gradually deteriorated , till at 
length, you have the inhabitants of one of the finest cow^ 
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tries in the world reduced to a state of effeminacy which 
makes them little better than the Lazzaroni of Naj^les^ or 
the Hindoos on the coast of Malabar J' 

^' We have, in short, a disorganized population becoming 
by their poverty more and more immoral, and less capable 
of providing for themselves ; and we have, besides that the 
frightful, and awful and terrific exhibition of human life 
wasted with a rapidity, and to a degree, such as is not 
witnessed in any civilized country upon the face of the 
earth r 

With our aid, and from the fQial munificence of her 
own sons and daugters in our country, it is hoped and 
believed, that the miserable condition of many of the 
Irish poor has been considerably ameliorated. For within 
the last three years, as officially reported, those sons and 
daughters have sent back to their kindred, to help them to 
boar the grievous wrongs of a cruel oppression, nearly 

FIFTEEN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS ! 

Very sad must have been their wretched condition if 
this great sum has not much relieved it. How terrible 
the thought, that so large an amount has been required 
to keep a portion of them from perishing ! How shock- 
ing the reflection of what would have been, and what 
would now be, their unspeakably miserable condition, 
without such source of relief. 

Our Secretary of State speaks of this great remittance 
of money, as a fact which would defy belief were it not 
the result of official inquiry. On the other hand, I think 
'' official inquiry^ has been able to find out only a portion 
— perhaps a large portion — of the money, that filial love 
and friendship have conveyed to unhappy Ireland to sus- 
tain and comfort her suffering poor. It must be within 
the knowledge of many others, as it is within my know- 
ledge, that funds have been taken to Ireland from this 
country, which no official inquiry, with which wo are 
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acquainU'dy could liavc discovered. And if all had sent 
homo to their Buflfrring parcntn, in proportion to their 
means, as liberally an have our good girl of tho kitchen, 
and her good sister, I think the aggregate amount would 
have been nearer fifiy^ than fifteen millions in three 
years. 

Poor unhappy Ireland I that thy oppressors, by 
whom thy wisest sons have been maddened, would with- 
draw their pseudo-sympathy from our happy negro slaves, 
and extend to thee a true and efficient Christian sympathy, 
that should elevate thy children to the condition of happy 
freemen I 

A cotcmporary in the Quarterly Review, thus comments 
on this Parliamentary evidence: ^'Tho evidence before 
tho Committee is full of similar descriptions. Nor does 
there exist any restraint whatever on tho clearing of 
estates by landlords, and the consequent production of a 
mass of misery horrible to consider — nothing, in fact, to 
prevent an individual, residing, perhaps, at a distance, out 
of sight and hearing of tho agonies ho may inflict, from 
passing a teutence of death upon hundreds who have been 
encoanged to breed and multiply upon his estate — up to 
tho moment when ho becamo aware, from tho lessons of 
political economistSi tho chango of general opinion, or 
caprice, that it was against his individual interest any 
longer to allow them to live there — nothing to hinder his 
turning them out of their homes on tho wide world, to 
starve or die of fever, engendered by want, after infesting, 
and severely burthening the charity of the neighboring 
towns — nothing but tho chance o/hii having a human or 
inhuman heart in his hoaom — the mere chance of this I 
Yes, there is one other check — his fears. Yes I White- 
boy ism and Captain Hock are near him. But, on tho 
other hand, ho has to support him, the law, and an army. 
Our law and our army to protect the Irish landlord in the 



exercise of his ^issv:dc ^y^^r^ z^t: :iir HtcS :f -zzcrcila 
of hia feUow-LTeanrea : lad. indisd. diia www iiaa -e^n 
armed with addidonal fiidlides for iis exercise, wiiiiiii \i 
Terj few y^ars past.'' 

Will the Earl of Carlisle tell us if the state of thinas 
is now better in Ireland ? Is a hnman life now. in that 
wretched land of oppression, of more, or kas, value In Jili's 
eye of the law, than a " ahrsfi of pr^jp-irry '" Er'.ia ib: 
unscrupulous romancer, to whom, ha ilu ''i«*a jta-iiLiz 
himself ad editijr and lialofzist, ha aiay iar*: ji.:. J^i :f.iia: 
bitter fancies about our .Soutii/im. a^^J ija^r-ifj v j: .^.^w 
will the moat acrid of her lyin;^ iaagrriarviLs rjacotrv r:i^ 
the killing bitt<:ra<-s5 'if '.hr,^ Isi^L ^jkjb jtu.T::-r-i:;:utici 
before the British Par'amfea.^ ? ■:•:•: u-i n aiaister jT iiii-!-»3c 
in our country play *.•>: aLirifcr':'aE Tyr^ii.: :;-L.ie. •l-i -ii!"- 
off his unprjfiiaLLe tlaT^a v: s^ntii: ;it wj':..! liic r^'-sc dc 
army an inadequaw pr;«4.-::i'XL 

2. Is it tme, zhaLZ reai^ffsc:* a^-i ptip»-rs. tr. oi. »ircu: 
Britain and Ir-^JiL'L Lar^ >:*£ pa^^c x ^ j^wB dr r 
somewhat after :iy= zjllz,^ :i ii-t -±jj:i^iti. *^-«3£ j^i 
that, in thii wiy "ibg ci.; 5f\:? wk :?-£j:i*irfi. 
has des:r:Ti>i :^2i *:t -ifei^ ■:£ ^^.->-^.^ .^ ^^^ ^^^^ 

physiciit.* iLl I'i^f*- c^ '—j: ^i^ -t i-:: .^jfdtm^ y-. 
risk el a:.i 1:«5: ^sjc^ -jisl jl r ^ .<^j^t -*. -li* &£».>&&- 
Eiiits cf FLti ass eirr-.^id ij^ ^rmb^ i.«j»^*-a: / -^^ 
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don, tbcro arc ono hundred thoumind haman beings who, 
if allowed to hlcop, awake every morning in tho horrid con- 
dition of tho misorj of having no certainty of a meal 
through the day, ** except from a passing job or crime ;" 
nor of a place of rest on tho following night ? 

5. Is it true, as has been often very confidently declared 
as indisputable, that more than one hundred thousand 
young people — Knglish people — in your Great Metropolis, 
male and female, arc enrolled pupils of crime and infamy? 

If all, or but some of these things be true, my lord, you 
will please allow my republican simplicity to enquire with- 
out offence to your lordship, if a philanthropic British 
Statesman might not find more suitable employment than 
in the Editorship of such a mischievous fable as ** Uncle 
Tom's Cabin r* This in passing, however^ to my last 
enquiry of this sort for tho present. 

G. Are the laws of England stiil '' so arranged " — to use 
a phrase to your editorship familiar-^that any thing so 
horribly revolting, beyond any parallel even in your dear 
adopted romance, may still bo enacted in England, like the 
case of Mason, the impressed seaman and his murdered 
wife, as told in tho "Experience op a Barrister?" 

That it did happen, there is no question. Tho honest 
sailor was kidnapped, according to law ; and his wife, in 
consequence, murdered, according to law, on the '^ soil of 
England.'' There is no doubt about the truth as declared 
by the eminent barrister, and described in all its apparent 
horrors, — no pen could tell half its real ones, — but the 
important question is, Are the Laws of England still 
'^ so arranged ?" 

A word more, my lord, about the arrangement of Eng- 
lish law. I am happily aware that since the days of Black- 
stone, a healing hand has been laid on some of the sorest 
ulcers of the diseased body. I am happy to believe, that 
when a horso happens to be missing from the stable of ono 
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of England's sporting gentry^ a poor man found 

baiter in his hand cannot as readily, as in the last 

be banged for it, 'Uhat horses may not be stolen ;'-* 

believe that a poor man ha9 more chances to escape 

portation and exile for life, for having a very partri<i 

ing fowl in his pot, to make brotb for hb sick.wif^_ 

it would be gratifying to know bow much ax^^^ 

improvement has been made in the Law of EngUi:^^^^ 

the late Jeremy Bentham lifted, a little, the met^Jj^^ ^^ 

of its dark lantern, and let some light in upon it ^^ 

" In the teeth of Magna Charta,'' in which Kin c^ j- ^ 
says, " We will not deny justice, we will sell ju^li^*^ . *■■ 
man," is it Uill "denied to ninety-nine men out of" • . ^^ 
dred,'' and at a ruinous rate to the purchatei^ iold ^ ^^** 
hundredth ? *• 

Is English law '^so arranged '' and administ*^;,^ 
to be a grossly demoralizing iDstitution? Is ti-i]H| ?lf 
commanded or forbidden aeoordiiig as a man if phgimiff' 
defendant ? While the defendant is punished Dq^ i^i.. ^^ 
lies, does the plaintifr loie his eauae if he will not f^n Ug^^ 
In some cases muai you still oonfeas yourself guilt j of }. ' 
ing laid a wager, before you can procure a question to hi 
sent to a jury ? Must you in some eaaea ^knowled 
your estate to belong to some body else, before you eta jL, 
permitted to sell it ? 

If these legal^ctions still obtain, my lord, then is J^q^ 
lish jurisprudence stall a demoralizing institntiML Wheth^ 
they do or do not continue sadly to mar your boasted Lai^ * 
they bad a long-enough reign to account for the pr««eot 
state of morab in England, where the most (aJtmUnu ^jf f^ 
tioiiiata finds friends among the proodest of her 5oifLCi$, 

In the charge of • Bntluh Judge <4 tixtj j*:^r% ^^,, 
there is found this ar it pirtw i : "TA^ law of UiU rj^uniry 
cmhf lags mch re$iraint$ <m the actums of indipi/iuaU a$ ar« 
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niicenary/uT Ad lo/e/y amdffiodcfiUr ^A$ ca m u mm Ulf ai 

On thiH <l(!cIanition, IScntham ihui oonMBti: 

** I MOW corti : jmrtrid^^nH vmI it ; and If I attempt io dn- 
fi'iid it ii^miuHt iliu pnrtrHl^cH, I niii fined or Hont U) jail ; all 
tliiM for fffirji ^rcat niati, wliu in uImjvo Huwin^ cuni| iihould 
bu in wiint of paririfl^cM. 

'< Tho trudu I wuH born U) in orerHlockcd : handH am want- 
ing in anotlicr. If I ofl'rr to woric iit tliiit otl»«;r, I may bu 
mint io jjiil for it. Why '( HccauMu J havo not beon 
working; at it iiM an appruntico for Hoven yoarri. Wbat'tf 
tbn roiiHcquenen t Thai an tberu in no work for uio in my 
ori;^iu4l irud(!| f muHt citiicr coinu ujKni tho parinb; or 
hlarvo. 

<< Thorn iH no employment for ni(3 in my own fnrinh; ihoro 
in aixnidanco iti tho next, yot if I offer to ^o tberu I am 
driven away. Why If l^ooamw 1 fnitjhi bcMjome unable to 
work one of ib(;He dayHi and no I miiftt not; wbibi I am 
able. I am thrown upon ono pariith nnWf for fear f Mboubl 
fall upon another forty or fifty yean henee. At thiH raU?, 
how in work ever to grt done? If a man in not poor he 
won't work; and if lie iH poor tlie lawH won't let him. ]low 
thuu iM it thai HO miieh in done an in done? Ah poekutji 
urr piek<'.d by Ht^salth, and InicauHe tlie law in ho wiekod 
thai it JM only here and tht^re that a man ean be found 
wi('];<Ml (tnoii^b io think of (!x<M;utiri^ it. 

** I'niyf Mr. tluMlien^ how in the comni unity )rou Hpeak of 
the btiller for any of thrne n;HtraintH? And where in tho 
necHiKNity of tbemlf And jiow in na/tf^ Htrengtbened| or 
t/f*fftl f/rtlrr beni:filed by them?" 

Thin " Wiekrd " nrran/Mtment of (he lawM h/M reeeived, 
I Ixilieve, Honie njodlAratioiiH. Hut by thcKt* \i:ry modifi- 
eatiooH, in It nof, (hat thf^y are ** tuj ari'tiiiijni" tm to h«m«i- 
rate famllieH— — motlicrH and ehildrun. 

'^ At the curncd workhou/ic-door V* 



Tiic saint ilul^- e:.'^> ' ^ '_ '• '■" *•' " ■" ••'•' 

^•■* ii'- 1 ■•■ ".'ruiiu'' I--:, r : ^rv:. ,-. -. .■•_■. ■. 

fT.r" ii-Li ^ .♦.iiiiiiimi 111' uiii^ r :j«". r -. ,■ ^ use !»« 

■ ■ 1 

^ - ** ■ ^ * 

U.:di Si rta of i:rvj .irt .;.Ti» :.•■'" .:.'^.\'{ " . ".r UCn 
from tlio knowlii'l -T'! 'if* *hf. p"" '''"•' tfanu* .j^ »; -^ ' ^r* 
aii«l bulk; common ia-f '»7 rs vrj •::»;•• r.^p. f. •* 
Juilios that maliii ^iir? ^'immrin aw. .r^ ■..i -. •. t ,..* 
iliov make it? J int. ai a .man x^i,^*^ iiw i.f ..- .<i* 
AVhon your 'loj! ^lofis any rliinsj you ruit fi irr-ak i. -. '''. 
you wait till h« Joes it, and th«n >at inm 'or t. T. * .h 
the way you mak.^, la^ivi iur your 'Ifi'^ ; ati'i iii» ;» - • ■' 
til!"; J;i«l2':S makrt law 2r>r ''on ^r.«l Tif!. T\- •• '^^ ■ * 
man l«:f^r:har.'l '▼'■.ar. it is ■:"'.<^. </"." •' "■' '> - - ■ r ■ • 
iiiUt:h a* au'j*w r.;.'» r/:'.r.2 V,. i ■ -■ ; •• " ; . . 
Eometliinj^ wh;':h ♦/ri'^-j "17 ','■ '-. . . ■- .> ■•* 
then thoy han:.^ hirri f .: .' V.'-^- r - .-.. v » - *i. « 

of cominjr at t!.i-. 'J';'-'4"» * '/• 7 7 r ■■.. i^ _ • ,. , 

iiiaa, in wl'/i*. "/»'■••;.■ 7 '.»,■■ -"■ " ■ ^m*," ■»* 

th':*y Lav-'; ?-,!z 'i ;.,' :-vf. 1 i.'.-, u\ "r .1 "*?:»•,. i- * . . 

iir'-- tl.'.'V Tf '.'."» :-,'. ■ "■ '."..'"Mu^ •»:. .!..' 1' ,111 .//<«<.'{ «.• 
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104 nrousB u^w. 

nuy cnielffy on tbo diM ttsboni} tad w M fht 
mtfrti teri)cimuij Uiin tb« eumibd Afrieia f 

'< ^Vw.rMti/' nayH f/ird (Jokfi, '' miMenTila in the dawry 
of ill at iMMijiN; among whom the law is cither nntusiihs'l or 
unknown/' 

Jiiil uuthtr Un pn:H<;nt cxiHtin^ inHtitutionH, the Kng1i«h 
I'lw muht over rrnmin '^ unm'iihtl/' and '* unknown" hj 
(ho prrojflo. What thon foHowN ftc^^onJing t/> this great 
jurihty <<Mi»/!rahIo if» tho ulavnry of that jiCipUj" — tho 
p'MijiIc of Kn^lantl ! 

In Iho ihyn of I^>nl (!okoy tho KngliNh were not m 
n^iuiinniihh uh now about tho uko of tho term ul^ivcry nwl 
tho nanio Hfuvf, hut m applicahlc abroad only, U'im dofi- 
nition of tho t4!rni \h a /rroat doal botti;r than J'aloy'ii ; and 
by tho bolti;r dofinitioni Jh;ntham doolaroa that Mr/ircc any 
of tho |K!oph; aro froo ; and by (/oko hiuMclf is it MbowUi 
that ttJl aro in a '* mintirahUi uUivt.ryy 

Hut it may l)o bettor now, than in l^fntban'fi time ; and 
wo nhouhl liko woll i/) know lurw much Y^ottf^r We know 
thai tho ^prat body of Kn/^lifih sailors and watermen are 
fil'iW in L}ial vory wornt condition of slavory, of l/<;ing suY>- 
y'j'i at any momont to Imj }K;tjnd in ohains and taken by 
vi'tl'urt: on board uf a war-shij); — a slavery c^;mpare<l with 
wliirh iho fjuaKi slavery of our Koulhcni no^oos is the 
yi.ry InrjNfMt liborty. Work enough; then, without med- 
dling wiih mis'irablo fictions about ima/^inary no/rroes, may 
the noblo ICn rl of i'arlislo fin<l in the re-eroetion of Jrifth 
oabinM^ and in wrofitiri^ tho frail in^ yoke of a '' miiM;rablc 
slavery" from tho blooding nooks of his own cmntry. 



CHAPTER XVm. 

EBBOB^ OF IQNOBANOE AND ABBOGANCE. THE BBITISH 

OOUBT PBESS. 

" Think not to sbroud yourselTes seeurely among the thicketa of igno- 
rance." — ^Abp. Leiqhton. 

" thou monster, Ignoranee 1 how deformed dost thoa look !— doll, 
unfeeling, short armed Ignorance — the coned of God I" — Shajeespbark. 

So loDg as even learned Englishmen shall remain in 
ignorance; — ^not oi oar general, institntions only, bnt of 
eyen the geography of our country ; — so long as our young 
men abroad are seriously inquired of in European colleges, 
if they, left America from fear of the Indians ; and, if the 
people of our country are not nearly all black, and colored 
people ; — and if wo have any churches and institutions of 
learning; — so long we ought not, perhaps, to be surprised 
at the grosa^ ignorance, which prevails across the water, 
with regard to the character of the Southern institution of 
slavery in our country; and the condition of the people 
subject to it; in subordination, as it is, to the benign 
principles of an enlightened Christian jurisprudence. 

May the reign of the deformed monster be shortened I 
We may hope, and shall not cease to pray, that under 
the soothing influence of melting charity, the class may 
increase, there and here, of honest and innocent men and 
women, who use no language of ferocity in speaking of 
negro slavery as a practical fact ; who indulge in no inso- 
lent and vulgar exultation ; and who belong not at all to 
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16G ERBORS OF IGNORANCE AND AREOGANCX. 

tho largo cl&u of professora of scurrilitj, sedition, bUs- 
phcmy and treason;— 

" The icvm of men ; 
The uleen of an honeit itate ; fpite-wcmTen, 
That lire oo {wboa onlj, like i wul'n •pidera." 

Nor have we any doubt thcj will increase; bat yet 
slow, exceedingly, will be the increase of the class of per- 
sons who shall understand well the practical questions con- 
nected with it, so as to judge, not ignorantly nor arro- 
gantly, but well, wisely, and charitably. 

Into these reflections, I haye been drawn, partly by a 
current number of a religious quarterly, of considerable 
claims to be an authority in many matters, if not an 
unquestioned oracle, which reckons the slaTcs of the South 
as belonging to the '^Legion of nine millions'' of oor 
republic, which '' must be set down as belieying and pro- 
fessing nothing at all ;" and partly, by reading over afresh, 
the debates, controversies, and documents, in relation to 
the manumission of the British West Indian slayes; and 
comparing them with the current periodical British Court 
Press. 

From all these sources, the inference seems to flow, 
naturally, that, both in New, and Old England, the 
grieyously erroneous notion is the most common one, that 
slaves are considered by their masters merely as prcpertyy 
and in the same soulless sense, in which they look upon 
the teams used on their plantations. 

In the debates in the British Parliament, on the West 
Indian Emancipation, there seems to have been no other 
consideration involved in the matter, save only that of 
property and profit. 

What is the money value of the slave to the owner? 
Such seems to have been tho whole of the matter; and 
such the only existing relation between them. 



THE BRITISH COURT PRESS. 1G7 

Now if such be indeed, the notion of the writer in the 
religious quarterly, which I have alluded to, it is no won- 
der that he is in contented ignorance of the very remarka- 
ble religious character and condition of the slaves in the 
South; and that so unqualifiedly he reckons them as 
among the Legion of benighted infidelity ; though, while 
he was penning the article, there was a greater proportion 
of the slaves of the republic, who were '' believing and 
professing'' Christianity, than of the whole free population 
of the republic; — including, of course, our free blacks; 
out of, and in, asylums and penitentiaries. 

If such be, indeed, the ignorant views of Lord Palmer- 
ston, and that, every where, the slave Ib held only in the 
light of a chattel, and not of a human being with senses 
and a soul ; his unfortunate ignorance, acting upon a hard 
sceptical nature, may be some poor apology for his prepos- 
terous and infidel folly, in supposing ill treatment to be 
inseparable from the relation of the slave to the master. 
And if the noble and simple women of England had been 
so unfortunate as to imbibe such errors of opinon from 
their husbands and fathers, or otherwise, it should not be 
wondered at, that they were easily persuaded to turn away 
their eyes and hearts from all the multiplied miseries of 
their own country, to plunge into a Quixotic crusade 
against a foreign evil. 

By their own literature, — religious, romantic, and politir 
cal — and by th^eir own political and religious teachers, they 
had been prepared to become the easy and willing victims 
of a renegade traitress, who from motives of money and 
malice, had concocted a bubble to cheat them into confirmed 
ignorance, of what she made them think she was the priest- 
ess—oracle of all knowledge; and when they beheld how 
$he did 



'^ Untie the winds, and let them fight 

Against the Churches ;" 




1G8 m BBizxm oomu nuw. 

they hod no longor any donbt of their miarfon ia fha era* 

sado. 
And if it bo possible to BupposOi that tho Earl of Car* 

lislu la so ignorant of the matter, as to bclioye thoro is no 
more sacred relation, recognized by the masters of slaves 
in our country, than that of the sordid one of property, it 
should surprise no one, that he, too, become a willing vic- 
tim, and act on his ignorance, in blindly disgracing his 
name and blood, by editing a scurrilons romance, written 
fur the purpose of countenancing and perpetuating such ig- 
norance, lost, in the light of truth and knowledge; oven 
gccso might refuse to be plucked. 

It requires but slight observation, in travelling through 
our Southern States, to be convinced, that the mere sordid 
relation of owner and property, is often one of tho feeblest 
which connects the slave with the master and his family. 
Thousands are the instances in which- the sale of an affec- 
tionate and faithful servant is as foreign a thought, as that 
of so disposing of a beloved child. 

At the breaking out of the Florida war, several planters 
were driven by the Indians, from their plantations into the 
fortfl, and the garrisoned towns. Some of them, with their 
fiinnlics and servants, having been compelled to abandon 
their crops and stores of provisions, found themselves des- 
titute of means of support, and applied for aid to tho Qov- 
cmment ; as they had a good right to do. A certain mem- 
ber of Congress with the English notion — ^but unhappily 
not to England confined — that slaves were mere chattels, 
proposed to deny the application, on the ground that if they 
had slaves, they might sell some of them, to feed tho rest. 
That member would certainly have been surprised ; and if 
not quite heartless, he must have been grieved, to witness 
tho effect of his reported proposition on some of tho mas- 
ters ; and more especially, on the females and children of 
their families, when they learned that possibly it might pre- 



vail, and ccseli^I iLfizL "i: iiji ij^ri i*'>:-iS£:"r jf t^ui^rL.wJi. 
from their L^iniLs rr.ii;i£^ 

S^id one if lij&r iiu: jrniBJcfee ■asiers.. — i ^:oi :-\i iraLT. 
now no na-JTs. — ijli vi; hsii iMo-er mjIl & e-lnTc dxiriii^ « 
long life of ntLSisrilip : — - c.:^ litAe iLose ytoyli seem 
to know of Gvr 9EXti=:ies;e ic'irardff osr serrsLHis. I xieTdr 
anj more iL-sngi: c* s^'-ir-g i>s»e of tiiea:, liai: ctf selliii^ 
one of mr o-wn cLiJdre- : aal mar heaTet's meiw aren 
the croel neeessirT from mj old a^' Aiid ii was averuri ; 
and the kind cid man and his amiable and excellent f;un- 
ilj were ha^ pj again. 

A gLince now at the British newspaper press. It is 
enough. A wistful eearch is not needed for the purp.^so 
of learning that m^stlr, if not all — eertadnlj not all — ^the 
Engliah newspapers under coort patronage, are of the verj 
rabidest class of abolition prints; and rareljr less ignorant 
or arrogant, than even Palmerston could reasonably desire. 
Among these mendacions prints, there has been a long and 
agonizing struggle for preeminence, in the great and thrifty 
arts of fuss, fawning, and falsehood : and quite rvrouily 
the redoubtable ^^ Momin$: Advertiser " has exhibited ii^'lf 
a head and shoulders above all competitors ; by a series of 
long and windy articies, which not only echo the wicked 
and absurd nonsense of the '' Foreign* Office," and eulo- 
gise the Stowe ; but actually urge the Nation to consum- 
mate its reckless folly, by a national monument to express 
the nation*s approbation of the great talents and telf-iacrl' 
ficinrf philanthropy of the compiler of a romance from anti- 
slavery newspapers and other kindred sources. 

Ilenccforth the " Morning Advertiser " can surely have 
no fellow in the craft, and may hold its lofty head above 
all pretension to rivalship. The lucky editor has certainly 
now caught a strange fish, even in English waters, that can 
hurdly fail to make a man of him. <' Any strange beast 
there makes a man. When they will not give a doit to relieve 
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a lamo boir^nr, tlirv will Inv '>ut ton to .<co a dead Indian/* 
Munifii'ciitly) and thrt't'-fiild, shall he find himself paid^if 
ho ^n-at a man ran 1> * paii] — and besides, he shall have a 
niche for his own statue in the monument. Kappj man I 

The ti'U di.'it fees of the penple, the guineas of the many 
thousands of the " women uf England '' in the lead of the 
Duchess of Sutherland, with tho sure and rich patronage 
of the Court, may enable him to erect the monument at 
his own expense) and even make a duke of him to boot! 
Among editors, he is aln'ady a duke, of course. 

Apro|>os. Tiiat final phrase, of courscj brings to my rcc- 
olleeti(»n another celebrity among tho editorial corps of 
Englan«l : — The Lf»NDON Nkws. This court paper says, 
"The press of Great Britain is the refuge of American honor 
and honesty." And the very chit and marrow of his ar- 
gument to prove it, is this handy phrase, — ' of course.' 
It is of wonderful and diverse power and use in the London 
News. It is declaration, evidence, argument^ rhetoric, lo- 
gic, law ; — and I know not what all ! 

It is every where a standard abolition argument ; yet 
rarely is it found to play so many important parts, and with 
Fuch case and grace, as in an anti-American article in a 
London News some weeks ago. Of our Southern States 
it speaks thus : " The Electors return a number of repre- 
sentatives as the representatives of slaves — a fiction of 
course. Three fifths of the slaves count as whites, without 
having, of course, any rights." How very like " Sir Ora- 
cle/' is it not ? 

What means the London News, " by rights ?" Does he 
mean that one of them is the right to vote for representa- 
tives ? The great body of the people in Onat Britain and 
Ireland have this right, of course ; and they exercise it of 
course; do they not ? or is it a fiction ? Of course it is. 

Is it a fiction, that tho people of Great Britain and Ire- 
land are represented at all ? It certainly is, if our slaves 
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are not represented. If only one in about thirty, or more, 
of the people,, elect members of Parliament, is it a fiction 
p/ course^ that they go there as representatives of any 
others than such as have the right of suffrage ? Does the 
British Parliament represent the nation of twenty-five mil- 
lions, or only the fraction of it, who vote ? If only the 
latter, then the rest "have no rights," of course. 

Are there not laws passed in the British Parliament, in 
reference to the support of your millions of poor ? Of 
course there are. But what acknowledged rights have 
they, compared with the clearly and legally defined rights 
of our slaves ? Next to none, of course. Yes, indeed ; 
the legislation of your Parliament has often enough, and 
unmistakably enough, decided, that the people's rights are 
the merest fiction ! 

" We in England," says the News, " have made some 
sacrifices for the abolition of slavery." Of course you 
have ; very great sacrifices ; — sacrifices that would ruin a 
nation not accustomed to such sacrifices — sacrifices of prin- 
ciple — as yours undeniably are ! You have sacrificed good 
faith and good sense, on the altar of a reckless capri<3e. 
Towarda both masters and slaves you have been faithless, 
in the withdrawal of protection from both, and allowed both 
to suffer. Yes, you have sacrificed the property and com- 
forts of the white population of the West Indies, and the 
lives even of the blacks. Of both robbery and homicide 
you are guilty towards them, beyond all dispute ! " Some 
Bacrifices," indeed ! What greater sacrifices could you 
have made ? 

But that is not what you mean by '' some sacrifices ?" I 
am quite awaWif of that. You mean the Twenty Mil- 
lions, xes; and that was not far less cruel than the 
other. With a stroke of a peji you added twenty millions 
to your national debt, which will never be paid; and 
charged the same amount to your half-starved operatives, 
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who arc to pay the interr.'«t on it, (nr ever, ovi of their 
Reality i-arniiip^ ! What ! do you frown, and eaj nfrourte, 
it is n«)t sf> ? liow vUCf than by /n^^^r riA//ir, can revenue 
be rai.'«cd? Let only the haiuuuT and the loom stopy and 
Ik bo id to pay the interest on the national debt? Should 
the Court, the Press, and the " Women of England/' sue- 
ceed in the object of their cruftade, the answer to this ques- 
tion may involve a difilculty of solution to gravel even the 
London News. 

In addition to the '' some Hacrifices/' of which yon are so 
ju«t/i/ proud, of course, as you think in your folly, how 
much more have you sacrificed in kidnapping our slaves to 
starve and freeze in Canada ? You find it more expensive, 
do you not, than to kidnap men at home for your navy ? 

Speaking of Mr. ik*nton's St. Louis speech, the News 
says — '^ it is a welcome statement to us, for we knew before 
its shameful truths ; wo felt the necessity that the world 
should know them ; and we are only too happy to be able 
to tell them in American words." Of course, " too hap- 
py." Yes ; and you are pursuing a course to learn too 
soon, that you tcere too happy, in the anticipation of a 
ruin that inevitably involves your own. If capablo of it — 
think of this. 

'* Henceforth," says this demented thing, — "henceforth, 
if charged with severity in imputing to the American na- 
tion the disgraces of slavery, we have only to refer the 
objector to Mr. Benton's speech to the citizens of St. 
Louis." 

'' This is mcro madness : 
And thus awhile the fit will work on him." 

In Mr. Benton's speech, he learns that our Constitution 
has been respected by the representatives of the nation, 
while the British Magna Charta has been trampled on in 
scorn of its wise provisions in favor of tho people, by the 
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so-callod representatives of the people ; and Ho tliinks, of 
course, that our old-fashioned faith is too anti-progressivo 
and superstitious for this enlightened nineteenth century ! 

'* The disgraces of slavery V* And this from on oraclo 
of Britain ; an organ of British abolitionism, which is the ' 
merest of all fictions of abstractionism, — ^vain words to dis- 
guise real meanings : for, in a worse than the worst kind 
of African slavery, — out of Africa herself, — the British 
Queen is now waving her sceptre over many millions, at 
home and abroad, of the most miserable slaves that the sun 
shines upon. It is no matter, of course, how many real 
slaves a nation, or an individual may have, " by any other 
name /' or how wretched soever they may be ; — but the 
name — ah ! in that lies the "disgrace!" 

" American honor and integrity are not safe in the hands 
of American representatives." — " The press of Great Bri- 
tain is the refuge of American honor and honesty." And 
is not such madnesS; 

'' A sight most pitiAil in tho moanost wrotcli ?'* 

So much for the London News. It is a darling, of 
course, with the women of the Stafford-house convention ; 
and with the male, as well as female, Suthcrlands, Palmers- 
tons, Carlisles, Trevallians, and all the like-minded. 

A glimpse at " The London Shipping Gazette," and we 
have done with these mouth-pieces of British arrogance, 
ignorance and prejudice. This respectable print — respect- 
able, save when it becomes dogmatical about American 
affairs — is very naturally, and yet ' very foolishly, fussy 
about the Monroe doctrine. Had not England been acting 
on the very same principle, time out of mind, the Gazette 
could scarcely bo more dogmatical on the subject of what 
it presumes to call ''American Piracy." It even speaks 
of the "disregard and contempt," which our policy, of 
justice and cautiito, against the evil of bad neighbors, 
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yiiMitij" and It UUi w tbit " Aa flpaDfirdf, ^ 
fiMM, u4 tbo Englhti, hm inofa oMar DUim 
Aiiiuricna continent, tlian va prMwililj' < 
wa liQ'l no rijilil, Ijut to tlie Old I'hirteon tiutes; tnH 
if Riif.^liiiid Iiarl clioHcn to do no, xbo niit;Iit juMtiy havo 
iiitnrjMiHiid to limit our territory, und iirovcut iu oztco- 
Kir>ii; tiiit tlmt "il <iiJ not Huit lii:r viuwi or policy to 
iul(!rr.;n!." 

How wry liuppy, for botli lartu-M, and for all ettnet-.ned, 
llinl it did iiot Ruit lii:r vicwH or [fdii^y tit iiitisrforo in our 
ftlTuiri, to tlic <;xl<:iil of nuyitig to uh, llial wn inuHt narcfullf 
mnTina ourinidvitit wltliiri HU'di liniitn an hIiii niifilil ohoowj to 
lircHi-ribo for uk ! Kiul will If: ilia duy for tho world'i 
|ii:n<:u ud cjitifort, wlicri Kri^lntid, or any otLor foroign 
{ciwor, Hhall m iiilurfurc with Aiii<:riuan in'-'axiircH ! May 
tlioy nuvcr )w audi an Ui provuku or to iuvito nncli itittrfu- 

I iiiif^ht a[>lly enough nl'Mu tliJH f>liort cliaplcr, by u 
briiif call of atU.-ntion t<i ttic groHH ifjiioranoo and arrof^atil 
iu<Kuiii|ilion of K It^ani'id and lu^TcditcI cot':iii]>'>rary 
J-iUfflioli lijhlorian ; wlio, with ai'iiurotil dJHrogard of Irulli 
and rftiriii':!H, r^hur^im "thr; [iriii<;liiul Stat«H of tliiii I'lji'iti" 
with fraudulent itiHoIvi:nt;y ; chur;;i:H tho f;>:n(!ral fjovorn- 
iii':iil liy ovurn^anhitig duplicity, of dcfr^uditi^ th': Jlrilifih 
<jov'i:riiuRiit ill tlio iiiuiu.r of tito North-oaMtoni boundary; 
and of plollirig uguinNl tlio iiupriiuiMoy of tliaL <i<iv;niiuiitit 
ocur a in:ij{hl;oriri(! •■olony. Jfut I may widl Irunt, aa it ia 
■upp'iMol, that (jiiiti; unou^h haa koa done in thii! way, 
to uiako very plain ami und'itiiallo tho projiOHition, IJiat 
tlio jicoplo of Kufflaiid, — lit|i;d and uritiljisd, — ualo and 
fijtiialo, ari! alLof;<;th>T loo ignorant of our inHlitullon)) and 
i:liara(.-ti;r, and t'w blindly jirojuiliiiud a;;(iiniit um, to doal 
faiily by lu on any (jut-hLion. Miiy thu hilling Npirit load 
to )>utl<:r tliiuga aud bulttr timva. lu tho luvauffhilo lot 
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US be patient^ and wait^ until they have rung out all the 
ehangcs on the iimple laws of Nature, But how long? 
It took a very long time for them to learn that slavery was 
a violation of the simple laws of Nature ; and now they are 
clamorous for free-trade^ as required by the simple laws <tf 
Nature. What next ? Coercive Intervention ? 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

RESrECTFULLY DEDICATED TO TUE QUAKERS OP 

raiLADELPHIA. 



** Will not God impart Hiii light 



To thorn that aak it ?— Fre«Ij— 'ti« his joy. 
Kin if^oryf and hi« nature to impart. 
r>ut to thti proud, uncandiU, invincere. 
Or negligent cuijuirer, not a fpark." 



" Knowing tho heart of men i« fet to be 
The centre of thin world, about the which 
Tbufle rcTulutions of diiiturbancef 
Ft ill roll; where all the aspecta of miaery 
Predominate : whose strong effects "are such 
Aii ho must bear, being powerless to redress; 
And that unless above himself he can 
Krect hiuuclf, how poor a thing is man." 



" his country's name, 

Her equal rights, her churches and her schoolf- 
"What have they done for him?" 



" Farewell, farewell ! but thi« I tell 
To thee, thou wedding guest I 
He prayeth well, who loveth well 
Both man, and bird, and beast. 

He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things; both great and small; 
For tho dear (iod, who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all." 
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Than among the Friends, or Quakers, — as it is beliered 
they are not offended to be called, — I have not found personal 
friends, towards whom I have been more strongly attracted 
by their amiable and excellent qualities 3 and for the body 
of the Friends, as such, I have much esteem and affection. 
If, therefore, in this chapter to them addressed, there 
should occur any thing not agreeable to them, it is desired 
that it be referred to any thing, rather than a want of 
respectful consideration. 

Their fundamental principle of religion, as I believe, 
calls on them, as Friends of Light — the Light of Life — to 
become pattern men and women ; and to rear up their 
children to become so. And many of them have, no 
doubt, succeeded excellently well, in obedience to the call 
of the Spirit to become pattern people, according to their 
ideal. 

The pattern man, however, never became weary in 
well doing ; but " went about doing good," wherever good 
was to be done ; always doing that first which was nearest 
to Him, though often urged from this course by the more 
zealous than wise. And without respect of persons, he 
fed the hungry, and clothed the naked, and healed the 
sick, and gave comfort and consolation to publicans and 
sinners 3 and delivering them from rulers that had no pity, 
told them to go in peace, and sin no more. 

From French and English literature, and from police 
and Parliamentary revelations, long have we known that 
in Paris and London, there were extended quarters of 
squalid wretchedness and beastly vice, of the most fright- 
ful character. Of them, the literature of those two great 
cities, has given us descriptions of facts, with such graphio 
truthfulness, as carried conviction with them through a 
conscious feeling that no fancy could have invented them. 
And if any could doubt their truthfulness, their doubts 
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ni!]it<iiV:il\j I itio |>reMnt writer endured die dl bat 
killJiit; iN'>rtifj''Jitiijn nri'l ilinKOHt, of m parartnal mirrcj of 
t))« h'trron of tljo t<io rolcbraU^'I I'lvii I'oiiiU in Now VfA'lc, 
ill unli-.T V) bn alilo Vj K|iiink Tfini kii<iwlR<)^n of i)io miAcrio 
K»i] ni'irnlN of ih'i ikxit, in 1)10 riuli, ami In llio rimficcUiMs and 
(.'liriiiljari yiTl'um <,( llio city, jit tlio \i'>jio it huli'ing to 
nr'tuv: tli<^iii U> Llijiik tukrly of ttio evil l}iiii({ in tli<] very 
)i>:nrt,i>f tli>:iri:ity ; bikI in tiicrcy t^j tlia *uir<:riti((, and tlic 
iucviulily viiiiifun; and in thu pru'Icncti, di^mandud by home 
and (jMirfuinnl lioimid'rrnli'rtnB ; U> put forili tli<:ir energies 
for ((''''''> <)' rcniuTAJ of thii onni.ftrous nainanco wlijch was 
(liiTuNi;!;; iiirtral and fdiyiiical dincuio and deaili tbrongli tlia 
whol>: Udy. 

Jfong and well lias it bnnn known, tbat (o tho great 
injury of tlio welfare and mjiutation <ii other largo cities, 
[fjrcrty, and nufTcring, and y\i'Ai, XnA Itoen allowed to 
iminiiMe until tho '.-vil Iwcanto unman agoable, and so a|>- 
[lalling, tliat «vcn the d«vot<!dly bon«v'yl«nt fled,— not from 
till) conlant only, but from the att^nij't of r(:nioving it' — ' 
in horror, in rlnafiair, and in Usars, fl>id from tlio city iisidf, 
as if it w'To all, and every whorn, infuctod by tho imjrrac- 
tiviihl'i, rovollinjc, and fonrfnl evil. 

1,'titil latiily, — tjuitn lately, — it hail been ho[M;d that tho 
city of liT'itiwrln /owr,— tlio oify of Kriends,— llio (Quaker 
(yily, — ill wli'jRu slio[i wiiidowR iaa,j ho aeon fancy [>ice(-s, 
of human dograilation and misery, insnrihed with tlio pa- 
Uietie niipnal "Am Ivol a num ami n ttrothxr 7 "—iathU 
beloved and hiving dly, it had bnen Iio[rc<), that Do such 
plngue njHilH, — no »uf;li masiuiN of misnry and vie*!, iwuld bo 
found, as in olliors, less fnvorcd in tlioir foundation — lesfi 
fuvoriid iu their Hup<Tstru<:tur(i ; and less honored and dis- 
tingiiiftliud in ihoir histijry. 

Kirangtr, and, I will not say what more than atrango : — 
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strange to saj, Philadelpbian? themselves were so entirely 
ignorant of tho sad and somctbing else truth of their hav- 
ing among them a " La citc,^ — a " Saint Giles/' — a " Five 
Points/' that but a few months since, a most excellent, intel- 
ligent, and benevolent lady of Chestnut street, and to the 
manor born, and always active in good works, — in reply to a 
remark of my own, that cities were all and always remiss — 
sinfully and imprudently remiss, in their care for the poor, — 
with no slight appearance of triumph and self-gratulation,^ 
remarked that *' she thought Philadelphia an exception." " I 
fear not," was the rejoinder; " for already has my short visit 
here been long enough to discover many indications of dis- 
tress and vice, as the offspring of the tyrant poverty, under 
the countenance of the merciless despot, public contempt." 

"Well, at any rate/' said my lady friend, with t not un- 
becoming spirit perhaps, and with a manifest and undoubt- 
ing perfect confidence, — " Well, at any rate, we have no 
' Five Points ' in oiir city." 

" I hope not," I said ; and then it was as confidently pre- 
sumed, there was solid ground fo^such hope to stand upon. 
13ut what turns out to be the amazing and astounding truth^ 
to the contrary ? What are the terrific facts, which are au- 
thenticated by the high judicial authority of a Grand In- 
quest of the city and county of Philadelphia ? 

So to speak, accidentally came to my ears and knowledge, 
the awfully fearful discovery, that, in our wide Republic, 
Philadelphia is probably preeminent in this unhappy dis- 
tinction. Thus it befel a short time since : 

Among some dozen or more of detained passengers in 
the Ladies' room of the Bordentown Depot, there was a 
Quaker gentleman of seeming general intelligence, who in- 
troduced the handy subject of conversation in the North — 
southern slavery. He was evidently well informed — as the 
students of ignorance on the subject usually are— on what- 
ever had been said against it; and he agreed with Mrs. Stowe^ 
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til .t iiotliiii^ 1*.m1 •-ii'»n;];h r-'uhf ha galil in condciiiDatioD of it, 
:is (hr iiiuii-t<r '<iii .'iipl <'vil nf tin; u;!0 ; Hn<l, indeed, the prin- 
ri). il ^I'urci- iif ii'iiirii) miIFi iIiil' ^iitd (lr;:rad:itinn in our coun- 
try. ]{*• >li<i\v<il liiiuM'U' i|iiii(' taiiiiliar with tlic rtihut ro- 
iji.iiii'i* ; tliiiii;:li iiovi-I ri'ailin;; in une of thu uuathcxnatizcd 
ulii>iniu:iti fti.-i (if tlic (jii:ikcT.'<, for wliirh I rcHpcct and honor 
thcMi; not Iissthan I rr^rnt, that they, and many othors, 
have liccn crih-lly clicatt d into the wicked notion, that the 
^Htr:tn;:rly popular St owe, and Hrreher, and Garrison, and 
Greily, an<I Parker, and I)oU|;las rumanco is nut a novtd. 

As if to occupy a litlK* Hpaec of a pause iu the fluent 
Qu:iki r's talk, a taeiturn ircntleman, who had before mado 
no remark, iiitcrjtoHcd tlicsc few words : 

" Friind, I have travelled pretty extensively in the South 
and Sonthwe^<t, in all the slave States. I know a good 
deal about the condition of \\n\ negroes and their treatment; 
and if thee will p) with nie when we get to Philailelphiai 
within une hourV time, and within a Hpace of four blocks 
of the city, I will show thee more of human suffering, and 
degradation, than can be found iu a whole year in all the 
slave St at CH." 

The Triend seemed indisposed to a reply ; and I said to 
the taciturn man, ** Is it possible that you are in earnest 
in your challenge ? 1 am (juite aware, from personal 
knowledge, that there Is less suffering from poverty and 
want in the South among the negroes, than I have ever 
found in any country among other people ; but I was not 
jjrcjjare*! to hear the city of JJrotherly Jjove so represented, 
lias it, too, its Five Points'/"' Jle sorrowfully replied — 

"And worsts, if worse can be. Nor Paris, nor London 
can supi)ly any sight or scene of more s<(ualid poverty, ami 
destitution — of more mental and atheistic brutality , or of 
more degrading vice and ferocious criminality. IVople 
may write about it; and they may talk about it; but no 
adequate couccptiou can be convoyed to any human mind — 
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even tlic most imaginative — that has not contemplated it 
"with the open eyes of all the senses. 

I could only exclaim, *' Is it possible," and begged the 
taciturn man, no longer taciturn, to give me a little account 
of some of the more prominent features of the social abom- 
ination he had thus spoken of. With apparent reluctance, 
he seemed for some minutes, to be arranging his recollec- 
tions. At length, ho thus addressed himself to the un- 
grateful subject, and to me : 

'* What number of promiscuous human beings have you 
ever known to be lodged in a single room of ordinary size ?" 

"In the sad winter for the poor, of 1816-17, — alas I 
"what northern winter is not sad for the poor? — a committee 
of a benevolent society in New York, employed in exploring 
the regions of want and destitution, in one room of twenty 
feet square, found four families, each occupying a separate 
corner ! In astonishment, thoy enquired of one of the 
miserable "women, how they could possibly live so; and sho 
answered rather indignantly, ' Wo done well enough till 
that woman in that corner there took boarders.' That, 
said I, is the hardest case of the kind that I was ever ac- 
quainted with." 

" 0, they probably lived in decent luxury, compared 
with cases which I have seen by scoroi in the Baker-street 
district of Philadelphia; men, women and children, block 
and white, in such numbers in a room as scarcely to allow 
them space to lie down, though uninoumberod by any piece 
of furniture of any kind I" 

" But that is not their homef*' 

" It is all the home they have. In the day, their time 
is passed in roaming about, begging and stealing ; and at 
night, they huddle in there to pass it, or some portion of 
it, and pay a cent or two each for their lodging." 

*' Pray, who is the provider of such lodgings?" 
• ** Their landlord is usually one of tliemsclves ; somo 
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Ha «t§ tweotr« ' 
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poor erutnn of tha uma olaia, who hu p 

at B sliilling « day, dwayi in tdn&M. Ha gets tweoty^ 

tliirty ni;;l,t loilKurn, ami the operation given liim a clour 

itiuomu lli^t nill Kup|)ly garbage and wlilskcy for bia 

wrutclictl wife iitj<l cIiililn'D; or, ut leant, make up any 

iluliciciicy ill tliu iivuil-s uf (liuir owii bcggioga and steal- 

ingH." 

"Can it bo tliut tliuru it) any great ntunbet in thin 
wreichtd comliiioni"' 

"if ihc nuuibur wore not great, tliey would be rcliercd 
and tukon caru of; but willi suuli masBca of moral and ma- 
teriul liltb, buuIi pcrtinus uh would gladly do what tliey 
could fur thi'iti, know nut wbat to do ; and ao tlioy stand 
aii])ulIod and do iiolliing ; allowing tUo ovil to go on and 
inoroase. And, uiiIoha the wuullli and power of tbo city 
put forth their niightieitt cuorgioit to rcmoTo it, there ia no 
it]ia(;iiiing wiiut if iiiuy oimic to. 1 aupposo there are tbou- 
Haiida of thnsu iniKiirablo boiiigK, who go forth from Bucb 
lodgings every iiioruiug; and from Huch as are even moro 
iindesirublu, without hope of food fur the day of any kind, 
or lodjjiiij; of miy sort fur thu fullowing night, but as tlio 
w:ig(,'H uf bdggary or theft, or of Boiiiotbing even woruo. 
Iti'ggiirM tbuy ctiiiiii to be, and thieves they prove to be, 
wbunrvor any thing fulls in their w;ty, whieh they ean pil- 
fer. And thoy acoin to think they buve a porfoet right so 
to do." 

*' I'uor croaturca ! and who can aay that theft, in their 
wrutehcd cundiliiiii, iiiurally and [diyaically, IB more crimi- 
nal, aa seen by the UiuniBciutit, than is the ainfulncsa of 
the community, wbivh huM aulTored thcin to full into suoh 
cuuditiou of dopruvily and wrutebedueNs 7" 

" True enough. The thought ia most awful ! And 
suppose suoh a true uJiui'gu of iDtensifJed eruelLy towards 
their iicgrooij, could bu tuude Dgaiuat the sluveholdera of 
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tbe South, what then would be the just, but unmeasured 
indignation of tbe good people of the Quaker Citj of Bro- 
therly Love V 

Here comes tbe train which is to take us to that Quaker 
City of Brotherly Love. 

Arrived there, I introduced this subject to a citizen by 
adoption, — a good man, always busy, to the full limit of 
bis moderate means, in doing good to men's souls and bo- 
dies too. I told him what I had heard. He replied that 
no description of the wretchedness in question could possi- 
bly be overdrawn^ as regarded its quality, and that its 
quantity was too appalling to attempt to estimate. And 
he put into my hands a newspaper, remarking at the same 
time : '^ In that paper, you may find an article on the sub- 
ject, which may be relied on so far as it goes : — 

* Inspired bejond the gaess of full j ;' 

but no words, written or spoken, can convey a really truth- 
ful picture of the deep degradation and intense suJQferings 
of the miserable human beings of which it treats/' 

The article I have read, and re-read, with a shocked and 
shocking interest. With painful mortification, I am re- 
minded by it of the pleasurable delusion I was under, 
when I read the graphic accounts of D' Israeli and Dickens, 
of the miserable state of the London poor, and reflected 
gratefully, that, in our far more favored country such 
things could never be. Alas, what a delusion ! and how 
rudely and recklessly has the mask been torn away ! 

Famixb. 

*'l heard a groan and a peevish squall, 
And through the chink of a hovel wall- 
Can you guess what I saw there?" 

Fire ajxd Slaughtkb. 
« Whisper it, Sister! in our ear." 
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Fauixr. 

*• A l»nl»y beat iti» «lvinK mnthiT : 
I had jitarvc'l the out*, aii J wii^ i<tar\ ing tho other !'' 

''The Mysteries and Miseries of l*biladelphia." Such 
]8 the very appropriate title of the article alluded to; and 
it may be found in '^ Cummings*s Evening Bulletin/' of 
Jan. 29, 1«53. 

It fully confirms all that was told me by the taciturn 
man in the depot, and illustrates his positions by details of 
the most dreadful character. It says: '< Within a few 
squares of our most fashionable thoroughfares^ there is^ wo 
honestly believe, quite as much misery, degradation and 
crime, in proportion to the size of the city which contains 
the plague-spot, as in the most squalid scenes" — ^in London 
and Paris — " described so graphically by Dickens, Ains- 
worth and Sue.^Tho majority of our citizens arc aware 
that wo have a Baker street and a Small street in Philadel- 
phia, and the local columns of the newspapers occasionally 
contain paragraphs headed significantly, ^ Death fronv 
J^anC — ' The result of Intemperance' — ' Murder in Moy- 
amensing' — and even, at times, the terrible words, ' Death 
from Starvation!' Tho scenes which furnish the mate- 
rial for these paragraphs are laid in this wretched neigh- 
borhood, but our citizens are not much startled by tho 
shocking facts disclosed, and they arc too prone to console 
themselves with the reflection, that such things are not of 
very frequent occurrence ; that the suffering wretches are 
but few in number, and that the quarter infested by them 
is not of wide extent. How sad a mistake !" 

Death from want ! Death from starvation ! When we 
hear, or read^ of such things as overtaking the wanderers 
through the wilderness, on their perilous route to Califor- 
nia, our hearts sink within us, that no human being w<as 
near to save tho hapless wanderers from death by starva- 
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tion; not dreaming of the possibility of snch calamities 
within the reach of civilized — naj, of savage man ! 

''A tboaaand wajs frail mortals lead 



To the cold tomb, and dreadful all to tread; 
But dreadful most, when by a alow decay. 
Pale hunger wastes the manlj strength away!" 

And can it be that this most dreadful way^to the cold 
tomb is trodden, not only by wanderers far away from the 
haunts and habitations of civilized men; but even too in 
the very midst of our most wealthy and prosperous cities ?— 
saddest of all, and sorest of all, in the city of Friends? 
the city of Brotherly Love ? the city which has been sup- 
posed generally to have a fair right to self-felicitation, if 
not to boast that it was a city of benevolence, and of 
unbounded philanthropy ? 

Alas ! its benevolence and its philanthropy, have been 
too much employed abroad and far away from home, in the 
unprofitable work of sympathy for the negroes of the South, 
who need none of their sympathy, to allow them time, and 
means, and heart, to intervene between their own poor 
neighbors and citizens, and death by starvation ! The 

" Pale hanger that wastes the manly strength awsy," 

in the very midst of abundance of food, where the Father 
of all has opened his bountiful hand to fill all things living 
with plenteousness ; but where His creature man has 
closed both hi^ hand and his heart against his starving 
brother and sister, and their little ones ! 

And if such things can be, can it be, also, that He who 
careth for the poor will so protect such wealthy and pros- 
perous cities as to preserve them in wealth and prosperity ? 
Will He who commands, " tJiou shah open thy hand wide 
to thy poor y nor shut thine hand from thy poor brother^* — 
will He continue to shower His blessings on such as have 

16* 
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DO pitji and care not for the poor ) but allow tliom at their 
Tcry door to die of tcant and atarvation f '^ lie that hath 
cars to hear let him hear :'' and lot him also see to it that 
ho have a heart to underfitaud, — a heart of flesh; and not 
of stone ; for " the expectation of the poor shall not 
perish." 

Look wo again at this fruitful article. " There are in 
Philadelphia Uiousanth — absolutely thounamh, who rise in 
the morning without knowing where they are to obtain a 
mimthful of food^ or where their wretched heads are to 
rest at night." 

This is a parallel of a part of D' Israeli's picture of Lon- 
don misery I that very few of us ever feared to behold in 
one of our cities, and, certainly, least of all in Philadelphia ! 

*' These creatures prowl about during the day, on the 
look-out for what they may pilfer while begging or gather- 
ing refuse for an ostensible employment, but depending 
mainly upon the pickings, in the way of plunder, which 
may fall in their way." 

And can no better employment be found for these poor 
Philadelphians, which even they might like better, as more 
Burely supplying them witJi sustenance and with the com- 
foftable hope against '' Death from starvation ?" 

'f At ni|^ty they gather into their appropriate quarter, 
and squander away their earnings or stealings by indulging 
in the most vile and brutish appetites." 

Have they been taught better? Have their souls been 
eared for? HtfVe they had Kne upon line, and precept 
upon precept, to teach them that the way they have taken 
is the way of Death ? Or have they fallen into it because 
other and bettor ways are plosed against them ? 

" When nature requires rest, the poor wretchei swarm 
into houses which are not fit to bo the abiding places 
of swine, and there lie upon the filthy floors of cellars and 
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rooms which are mere dens, and scarcely fit for the abiding 
places of the vilest beasts." 

What an outcry would go forth from this Head- 
Quarters of abolitionism, could any large number of slaves 
be found so lodged I 

" We have visited many of these dens of misery in com- 
pany with a competent guide, and we have had opportuni- 
ties afforded us of seeing their inmates in . their haunts, in 
the enjoyment of their peculiar pleasures, and in the 
every-day routine of their terrible lives." Hence the 
writer goes on to describe what he calls very properly the 
infected district^ with its hovels and habits. To give a 
notion of the magnitude of the district he gives a list of 
FIFTEEN streets, courts and alleys, " all of which are 
crowded with wretched dens of misery." " In these squa- 
lid lanes and thoroughfares, there are immense numbers 
of low groggeries." He gives the names of ten taverns 
as mere specimens of their high sounding, and their fanci- 
ful titles 'y among which are the " Astor House," — " tiie 
Girard House," — " the Moonlight House," — " the Haven 
of Rest,"— and "the Weary Traveller's Home." To 
describe one of these dens is to describe them all. We 
visited several of them and explored them from the cel^ 
to the loft, and found them alike in all estoential pa^^- 
culars. — They are in reality lodging houses; — ostensibly 
designed for the rest and entertainment of human beings.— 
We declare, without the slightest ezaggerajfeion or disti^rtion 
of the naked truth, that in scores of lodg&g rooms which 
we visited, there was not a single article- of furniture, 
neither bed nor bedding — not a crazy table, nor even a 
rickety stool. The walls and floors were invariably bare 
of every thing but filth and a few dirty rags." 

Is it possible to imagine any thing worse than this? 
But in such places in the beautiful and rich city of Phila^ 
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dclphia, thouxfinth of *' huiiKin buing.s arc uightlj gathered 
in clustrrs." 

" rnrci^n writers, in drscriling KJujilar scenes in Europe, 
usually Hpcak of mean furniture of sonic description, with 
which thi'ir dens are furnished. From this fact wo infer 
that the (h'uizcns of the wretched h»cality wc arc attempting 
to picture, are even worse off than the same class in 
Europe." This is mortifying enough, after all our loud 
talk in;; about the contrasted conditions of European wealth 
and poverty. 

** When we vi.«iited the squalid neighborhood the weather 
was intcn.Hcly cold, and had the wretches been deprived of 
almost any article they possessed, even to a single shred 
of their filthy rags, they must inevitably have frozen to 
death, so near were they to that point of utter destitutioUi 
at which nature gives up the struggle in despair^ and the 
creature dies I" 

This needs no comment. It needs however to be soberly 
thought upon by such, as within striking distance, indulge 
in sumptuous and extravagant luxuries; and by such, 
especially, as send far from homo their sympathies on 
romantic crusades. 

The writer describes ono of the hovel taverns and its 
location, and gives the name of tho hideous looking being 
who keeps it. It is a small two story framC; divided into 
ten by twelve rooms, with a bar room on the ground floor, 
the only room in tho house which contained any article of 
furniture <' except some damaged furnaces and miserable 
stoves; — as lorctchedly uncomfortahlc as it is possible to 
conceive. Yet in every one of these apartments, including 
the cellar and the loft, men and women — blacks and whites 
by dozens — were huddled together promiscuously, squatting 
or lying upon the bare floors, and keeping themselves from 
freezing by covering their bodies with such filthy rags as 
chance threw in their way." 
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The description of the bar room, its presiding genius — a 
subject that Salvator Rosa would have prized as a sitter 
for a deformed bandit — and the bar room company of all 
colors, smoking rotten tobacco and swilling so called rum 
at a cent a glass, we will omit, as too finely graphic to be 
here appropriated; and especially as we are now about to 
say to the editor of the Bulletin what is hoped may not be 
said in vain : viz., Give to your readers that ^ticle every 
week, with such alterations and additions as may be desira- 
ble until the subject shall belong, not to the character, but 
to the history of Philadelphia. 

'^ The cellar of this den is nightly filled with lodgers 
who lie upon the bare floor. We descended into it, deter- 
mined to see and judge for ourselves. It contained a clus- 
ter of male and female whites and negroes. The steps 
leading to this under-ground abode were so broken that but 
a single step was left in a space of about six feet ; yet down 
this dilapidated passage the debased occupants were com- 
pelled to pass to reach their quarters.'' 

Has any Philadelphian ever seen negro slaves so wretch- 
edly quartered ? But the Bulletin says, concerning the 
accommodation of these '^ thousands '^ of human beings in 
this philanthropic city, " The description we have] given of 
this ^crib' will answer for all the others — all are con- 
ducted on the same principle, and all are of the same stan- 
dard in respect to character." 

The Astor House, in Duffy's Arcade, which " seems to 
be an experilnent as to how much misery a human 
being can bear without yielding up the gbost^" — One of 
the hundreds of these nuisances liaving become too confi- 
dent of impunity in vice and crime, has been abated by the 
Grand Jury. The *' Hoodie," or negro den, is more cau- 
tious, though the known '^ resort of the abandoned of all 
colors and sexes." 

<'In our explorations we witnessed many shockiuj^ 
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8crnr!«. Wo naw iiicii and wutii(*n l^in^ on ihc hare ground 
in collars, snfTiTing with fcvrrH and di'Htitute of fire, fu(Mi, 
drink or medicine. The poor wrctihes were cuvcrcd with 
any bit of euriH't or eanvasH they eonhl proeuro. One man 
whu appeared to be <lyin;^ of the prison fever, had no bed 
but the bare floor, ni) covering but a Manilla cofTee-bagi 
and no fire, food, or attendance wliatevor. We saw little 
children, pale, nickly an<l emaciated, crouching in rags 
around a Mnoultlering fire, while their parents lay drunk 
upon the ground." Has the Karl of CarliHle found any 
picture of wretchedncHs liorrible a.H this, with which to 
conimemorato his editorship ? 

ilere is another. ** A iilthy cellar." No article of fur- 
niture Have only a stove filled with glowing anthracite; 
some dozen, male and female, blacks and whites, ag usiLal, 
huddled around it, making themnelves comfortable for tho 
night. One man haH taken down tho stove pipe for a pil- 
low, allowing the coal gas to fill tho den and tho lungs of 
the lo<igers. Jiut the writer says *^ stoves and furnaces 
without pipes are very usual." 

Another, of another sort, but probably not uncommon. 
The surveyors are induced; 1)y loud cries from a house in 
leaker street, to venture in. " A young man weltering in 
gore and writhing in pain. " A bloody knife on tho floor; 
'^juHt drawn from its human sheath." Police officers,—- 
the murdorosH, with the other inmates of the room taken off 
to prison. A surgeon probes tho wound and declaros it 
fatal, and the victim is carried to his father's hovel; Iiard 
hi/, ** and we left tho dreadful scene." 

"In thftt a DEATH, and arc thcflo twoT 
" Is DEATH that woinuu'it mate V* 

The cellar-den of " Crazy Nancy," tho astrologer^ who 
" reads the stars " and performs charms a fu A/riquep iB 
distinguished as having; besides tho stovC; '^ a rickety bed* 
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stead " and " a dirty straw mattress, but not a shred of 
clothing upon it." Still another article of property, — " a 
tin coffee pot, with the astrologer's supper simmering in it, 
with her tallow dtp stuck in the spouL^' The damp gath- 
ers on the walls, and trickling down forms puddles on the 
floor. — "Wrapped up in an old piece of carpet, a sick man 
lies on the floor ; for " Crazy Nancy takes in lodgers be- 
sides reading the planets." 

From this well authenticated work of truth and charity, 
other scenes of equal interest may be drawn ) but we for- 
bear. Enough are here presented to demonstrate that 
nothing of a more revolting character can be found of the 
like kind in either London or Paris. In those great cities 
of Europe, one of the most revolting sights is that of the 
sickly baby in the arms of the squalid beggar — not the 
mother, but a wretched impostor who has hired it of its 
miserable mother to excite sympathy. But what says this 
heroic surveyor of poverty and infamy ; destitution, suffer- 
ing and crime, in the loyed .|ii9id loving city of Philadel- 
phia? • ' 

*^ Babies are hired for hegging purposes^ and sicklying 
fants are at a premium. The mother is always entitled to 
one half of the proceeds. " 

Had this " Bulletin " revelation of " The Mysteries and 
Miseries of Philadelphia " been made but a few weeks ear- 
lier, I could hardly have been able to make up my mind 
and pen, to remind the women of England of the pictures 
drawn by D'Israeli, Dickens and others, of the destitutions 
and miseries of the poor of their own Metropolis ; for, 
thougbi perhaps, slightly more picturesque, the London 
scenes of poverty, infamy and crime, are certainly not more 
revolting with loathsomeness and horror than are these 
home scenes, almost within the reach of my own senses ! 

But they all tell a plain and forcible tale, in favor of an 
ioBtitution that saves millions of human beings from such 
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miscrioi of doititationi and from inch btttmj and eriaM^ 
u thcuo FOUR or fivk thousands'' of Fhiladdpliiiuiaiis 

fniiiid fallen into and overwhelmed I 

" lint tli(jy an; not H/nrrg /" O, that terrible word, which 
reconoilcs otlirrwiKc Ben«i))lc people with absurdity; and 
HliutH np the hearts of the otherwise charitable against 
every real eall of practicable charity, and so tunis them 
into hearts of Ktonc I 0, that odious title, in which even 
the apostles gloried as their most honorable distinction, and 
for which their authority ia, perhaps, repudiated by thous- 
anils who would be much offended not to be thought among 
the best of Christians ! (), that word of offenco to so many 
who arc so unhappy as to think the Bible can not bo God's 
AVord, because that odious word slave is in it ! O, let 
them not deceive their own hearts with the vain notion, 
that in this alone they find the Bible obnoxious to their 
objections. 

Jt is very true that personal slavery is spoken of through- 
out the Scriptures, and that not one text can be adduced in 
which its existence as an institution is condemned. It is 
twice solemnly recognized in the decalogue, though dis- 
guised in the English translation by an intended eupham- 
ism. It iu true, that the i^iblc tells us, with no word of 
disui)probation, that Joshua, the chosen of God, as the suc- 
cessor of His slave Moses, reduced the inhabitants of the 
promised land to the condition of personal slavery. It is 
also true, that the Koman Empire was crowded, so to speak, 
with slaves in the time of the apostles, many of whom be- 
came disciples ; and that not one word is said by them 
against the relation of master and slave, but many rules are 
given by them to regulate, and so, of course to sanction it. 
On the masters they enjoined justice, mercy and kindness; 
and on the slaves, submission, faithfulness, and alToction. 
It is true, that not one instance of emancipation is recorded 
in the New Testament; though an instance of the remand- 
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ing of a fagitive slave is the subject of an apostolic 
Epistle. 

If it were not so, and the Bible were in all other 
respects as it is, there would still be found plenty of 
abusers of it ; as there were before the Anti-Slaverj army 
was arrayed against it. '' Down with the Bible I" was the 
shout of the infidel host, long before the days of Friend 
John Woolman, when among the Friends there was many 
a happy Quaker slave, some of whose descendants are now, 
most certainly, among the wretched beings in the Baker 
street district. 

It is a common, and often expressed, notion of aboli- 
tionists, that the surest way to drive, or lead people, to 
reject the Bible, is to teach them that it sanctions the 
institution of slavery. So said the Friend at the Depot. 

But there is another class of skeptics, who say, there 
can be no God that judgeth the earth, or that He cannot 
be a good Being, or there would not be allowed such 
inequalities in men's fortunes, nor such partiality in the 
bestowment of Hii^ gifts and favors. Such skeptics, after 
contrasting the luxurious enjoyments of Chestnut street, 
and other fashionable parts of the city, with the terrific 
destitutions and sufferings of the Baker street district, 
would find a much stronger argument to support their 
theory, — and that of the fool's heart, — that there is no 
God, or an unjust and merciless one, than the institution 
of slavery, as sanctioned \>j Scripture, can possibly supply 
to abolitionism against the Bible as a revelation from 
God. For, surely, no condition of the most miserable 
slave can be more miserable than that of these poor unfor- 
tunates ! 

But they are not slaves j and therefore, after awhile, by 
some means yet untried, some of them may reform their 
lives and become respectable, and have property of their 
own. 

17 
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A terrible problem ! Whafi portion of the -JP&iir' tfr 
Ftve Thouiandi of all ages, colon and eexesy will lie 

likoly to arrive at such distinction ? Some of them have 
property of their own now. Some of them own the 
hovels in which they live. Some of them have ptMA-car(«y 
with which they gather rags, and bones, and cinders ; and 
carry their pickings and stealings to their dens. Even 
"Crazy Nancy" has property, and is making more by 
fortune-telling, and other such respectable occupations. 

This notion of the illustrious immunity of property^ 
and that the slave is not allowed to have property — which 
is a great mistake, as elsewhere shown — is one of the 
hugcst stumbling blocks in the way of the abolitionists 
coming to their senses on the subject of slavery. If with 
food and raiment we should therewith be content ; and if 
these, and other comforts of life, be secured to us with 
reasonable certainty ; then little, if any thing, short of the 
sin of covetousness, " which is idolatry," can be anxious 
for more. But all those belong to the Southern slaves ; 
and they are secured to them by the laws of the land in 
perpetuity. 

Such, — besides his many visible things and comforts of 
possession, and scarcely ever without money in his pocket, 
and out of it too, — is the slave's property. It is an 
investment made for him by legal authority; and it 
secures to him a comfortable support in sickness, debility, 
and age ) and to his little ones, it insures protection and 
nursing care, of a character for generous and affectionate 
kindness, such as comparatively few little ones in the 
North are blessed with, even though elevated in condition 
several degrees above that of the Baker street children 
who axe let out for hire while yet in arms I 

This property of the Southern slave is made as secure 
to him as the law can make it ; or as the law can secure 
any other species of property. Indeed, in our own happy 
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land; there are an hnndred times as many destitute people 
who were bom to ample inheritances, now in the aajloms 
for the poor, or suffering in poyerty out of them, as there 
are of slaves in the South, who are not living comfortably 
on their inheritance. And is this nothing in favor of the 
institution so abhorred ? Make a visit to Baker street \ 
and then answer me : — ^Then tell me, if it be nothing. 

In conclusion, — ^to the Friends of Philadelphia, I will 
offer an apology for the dedication of this chapter to 
them, and for the matter and manner of it, which I 
trust, will be as kindly accepted as in kindness it is 
offered. 

It is not to condemn the Quaker principle, but to 
remind them, that in consequence of their neglect of it^ 
this evil has come upon their beautiful and beloved city. 
Other bodies of believers may do well to take the same 
friendly hint. But as the Friends are generally held as 
eminently responsible, — so far as they may make their great 
means and influence to be felt, — ^for the character of their 
own city, it seemed to me good and right to call on them 
specially, to limit for a while, their sympathies and chari- 
ties to their own household. 

To correct the evils of slavery, whatever they may be, 
they cannot possibly suppose themselves so stringently 
responsible, as they certainly are to ti^ad back their steps 
to the exercise of '^ their fundamental principle,'' which. 
Friend Gumey says, '^ lies at the root of all their particular 
views and practices — the perceptible influence and gui- 
dance of the Spirit of Truth.'' And of which the greater 
William Penn says, " they were directed to the Light of 
Jesus Christ within them as the seed and leaven of the 
kingdom of God ; near all, because in all ; and God's talent 
to all. A faithful and true witness and just monitor in 
every bosom, the gift and grace of God to life and salva- 
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tion, tliat appears to all, though fow ri'gard it. — ^Thc Light 
of Chriht within na iUnVti gift. *' 

•* Hrntht-T," baid <icf»rgo Tox, — ** Hrothcr, there is a 
light within thoc : reuirit it, and thou art miaerable ; follow 
it, and thou art happy." 

Surely, Frlendn, the Spirit of Truth, which is also the 
Spirit of Love, and which says '' Our Father/' and so 
recognizcth the human race as a brother luxxl, must be a 
too watchful Spirit, to allow "death by starvation'' within 
the length of its arm ! Dives resisted it. 0, so may not 
henceforth the Friends of Philadelphia ! 

The Spirit of Truth and Love in a human soul could surely 
never rest in satisfied peace while Uiousands of neighboring 
souls were sinking uncarod for into the embraces of the 
spirit of evil — the npiritof falsehood and hatred. It wonld 
seem then that it has become the hard and heart-aching 
duly of the Quakers of Philadelphia, to acknowledge, 
with the celebrated English penitent Friend, of the seven- 
teenth century — James Nay lor, that they " have been de- 
ceived by a false spirit, or by the fleshly workings of their 
own minds." 

If, with the contrite Xaylor, they will "look npon their 
errors as the consequence of a departure from the Spirit of 
Truth — the faithful and true witnes.s and just monitor," — 
they wifl doubtless tread back their steps, and do their first 
works at any and every cost, that they may follow the light 
of life and be happy ; and diffuse comfort and light, and 
happiness among the comfortless, the benighted, and the 
miserable. They will then rejoice in opening the warm 
bo.som of love and light to the poor wandering children of 
ignorance, poverty and sin, and lure them back from the 
precipice adown which they are daily and nightly falling into 
the dark abyss below. And if this poor, imperfect essay to 
do good shall have, hut in the very smallest degree, accel- 
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eratcd their speed in the good work, in their heart of 
hearts they will thank me, though I may never know it in 
the life that now is. 

" Brother, there is a light within thee, follow 
it and be happy." 
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ClIAITER XX. 

EMANCIPATION. 
" AIm, it WM a piteous deed !" 

"Who are the man-Hlayers ? Abolitionists say, the slave- 
holders arc the man-slayers. Suppose the charge retorted ; 
and the question tried ; how would it be settled ? What is 
the history of the emancipations which have been e£fccted 
by thi*ir efforts ? AVhat is the present condition of the 
emancipated; and of the fugitives which they have for- 
warded to Canada, — what is it ? This subject may be well 
enough and fitly introduced by 

A SADLY TRUE STORY. 

" It was in the chill and gloomy month of November." 
May such another never again visit our great Metropolis, 
threatening the lives of thousands. 

Two students of Theology were taking their evening 
walk, in what then was the suburban portion of the city of 
New York. A part of their object was needful exercise 
of body, and an even more excellent part, to seek out 
proper objects on which to exercise their charity, by min- 
istering to the wants of the ignorant and the afflicted. It 
was in the early twilight ; and the coming night was threat- 
ening discomfort to the destitute poor. One of the young 
men was from the South. He is now, I believe, a devoted 
and laborious, and loving minister of Christ, to both white 
and black, in his native State. 

As they were passing along their thoughtful way, they 
observed themselves looked at by a couple of very misera- 
(198) 
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ble looking black men, as if hoping for an alms. The 
Southern student said to the other ; " Those poor fellows 
are from the South, and they seem to discern in me a south- 
ern man, and to expect my sympathy for them in their ev- 
ident distress. Poor fellows; I must enquire into their 
troubles." 

The students stopped and looked towards them, as an 
eucouragement for them to approach. Thej did approach; 
and were thus interrogated : 

" From the South, boys ?" 

" Yes, Mas'r," in a very sorrowful tone, somewhat pe- 
culiar to the negro in great distress. 

" Ran away from your Master; did you?" 

" O, no, Mas'r ; no runaway." 

" How then, were you free men in the South ?" 

" No, Mas'r ; not till old Mas'r die, an' lef us free." 

" From what State do you come ?" 

" Ole Virginny, Mas'r." 

" So I supposed. Virginia is becoming somewhat fa- 
mous for deathbed philanthropy ; as they call freeing ne- 
groes to freeze and starve." 

"But did your Master make no provision for you in his 
will ? Did he leave you nothing to start with iii the world, 
as free men ?" 

" 0, yes, Mas'r. He tell Dr. ^ his Zeceter^ he must 

take us to free State, an' give us all money. Ebery man 
to have 50 dollar^ ebery woman 30 dollar, an' ebery chile 
10 dollar." 

" Well, that was not so bad. But what have you done 
with your money ?" 

"Money all gone, Mas'r; an' we almost starve an' 
freeze ;" said the poor fellow, in tears, and in a tone of 
deep distress. They had not yet become hardened beggars. 
The other than the interlocutor seemed unmanned entirely 
by grief and alarm. They both shivered in the northern 
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coM ; nnd Hoomn<l fearful li'st the iDcreaM of its strength 
wouM 1x! ({uitc too much for their weakness. 

They had )»ccn lauded in tho city Iq the spring, and 
now it wan in advanced November. 

** Men, women and children, eh! well, where are thej?" 
*' WBi -Mas'r please go see ? Not much far." 
So the two Mtudentii walked with the two negroes. On 
the way to their wretched abode, they got out of them thai 
when the money was gone, which they seemed lo have 
thought would huit forever 3 but lasted only through the 
working neasoUi when thoy ought to have been earning in- 
ittrad of spending ; they made some movement towards 
gt-ttiiig work, and failed. Neither man nor woman knew 
how to do any thing, that in the city, was wanted to be 
done. Tho students arrived at their hired home ; a large 
rickety hovel of a building, standing by itself, above the 
then built up city. What a scene presented itself, of 
loatliHonio de^titution ; made more glaring bj means of 
tatteredi and torn, and broken finery. 

They had sold, since the cold began to find its way through 
the thin walls and broken windows of the great shell, 
all tho furniture they could sell at any price ; but there 
was remaining, plain indications of what had been done 
with a good deal of their wasted cash, of tho value of which 
they were as ignorant as children. Scattered about, here 
and there, sprawling on tho floor, or seated on bunks and 
boxes, and damaged chairs, telling of the life they had 
b(^en leading, were 'twizt 40 and 50, half clad, filthy, and 
diseased blacks — men, women, and children ! It was a 
moht sorry sight. And yet many a sot of white teeth 
grinned through the grime of thoir stupid and haggard 
faces. 

in consternation and disgust, tho kind-hearted students 
gazed at each other ; and in saddened tones, exclaimed ; — 
*' what rude and frightful wretchedness ! What a loath- 
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some mass of misery ! Poor creatures ! What can be 
done for them V* 

Their immediate necessities were not very great ; but it 
could not be long before they would overwhelm them. The 
students gave them needful aid and counsel, with the pro- 
mise to see what, if any thing, could be done for jtbem on 
the morrow. 

With a rapidly falling snow, and chill November's wintry 
blast upon its wings, the morrow comes ! The whole city 
stands aghast ! There is a general dreadful apprehension, 
that winter has really come to shut up the great city within 
barricades of ice, more than a month earlier than usual ; 
and with no supply of fuel at all adequate to the shortest 
and mildest winter. AH that was to be had was at once 
monopolized by men of means, and the poor generally left 
destitute ! After much of real and apprehended suffering, 
the scene changes; the sun comes forth, radiant and warm; 
Indian Summer, dressed in parti-colored robes of state, 
rules in place of the late cold and cruel usurper ; the rivers 
flow, and bear on their tide the needful preparatives for a 
coming Winter, on his easy way ; — and to many of the 
poor is given <^ leave to toil/' Men and women smile again, 
and again children laugh and sing. 

But what of our poor negroes ? How do they get through 
the short reign of terror? Freezingly and starvingly? 
Aye, with the best aid the good students can procure for 
them, at such a time of frozen selfishness, freezingly and 
starvingly, indeed ! 

Calamities, and strong apprehensions of personal suffer- 
ing, freeze up the even kind hearts, with *all their usually 
warm streams of charity, of all, but the highest order of 
Christian humanity. It is an order of God's nobility; 
but, alas ! nowhere a numerous order. 

Of this class are these Gospel students. As the day 
dawns, they arise from their knees of supplication for 
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merry, anil fir ''daily bread/' fur all the sinful race of 
111:111, mill ffo forth into th(; {K-lting Htorm to show mercy; 
nn'l, if i»o*<HihIr, to Hccuro bread and warmth to the poor 
and unprotected and uncared-for ncgrocH| wliom a mock and 
mud philanthropy had thrown oo a pitiloaa world. They 
go at once to th«-ir wretched abfj<le. Howlingi and acrcanu 
of futri-rini; nnret their earn, even at a diHtancc, and sink 
nrirrowfully into their hearts. They find them in all but 
an utter Htatc of dcjipair. The unlooked-for atoim appals 
them with horror. Some few who have heard not in yaid 
of the mercy of Tlim who careth for the poor, in their crude 
way arc crying fur that morey; iomo are profanely eze« 
crating their late mastcr'a cmeltji in dooming them to 
such mificry ; mmc arc grovelling, in stupid and stubborn 
silcncf^, on tlio floor, wnipping their rags about them ; and 
the poor^childrcnt shivering with cold in their filthy straw, 
arc screaming and sobbing diHtrcssfuUy. Tlio good stn- 
di'iitH, OS if guo<l ang(!l^4, soon succeed in scouring quiet, by 
imiMirting consolation and hope. They direct tho poor 
creatures to be i)atient and trustful ; and having supplied 
ini mediate means of an apology for comfort, they go on 
their mission of mercy iu behalf of the sufTcrers. They 
are directed — perhaps by some hcartlcH^ and wickcc} wag — 
to apply for ai<l and guidance to tho A nti -Slavery So- 
riKTY. They make the application. They tell the sad 
tale of sorrow and of sufTering. The great Philanthropist, 
who nian.'igoM the financial department of the Anti-Slavery 
Society, hears the tale with an apparently stolid indifTer- 
eiiee ; and as with 

"uuTwVinf^ heart of utono, 



That never dreuiuud of Horruws but itM own." 

The interview terminates with the im])ortant intelligence 
to the students, that *H\ic Anti-Slavery Society has nothing 
whatsoever to do with such coses." Its work is already 
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done, T^lien the negro is either emancipated, or, as a fugi- 
tiye, placed beyond the reach of pursuit. It can do nothing 
for free negroes. Hkd the students' proteges run away 
from their master, they would have been £ntitled to the 
protection and care of the Anti-Slavery Society. But they 
arc free; — ^free to perish of hunger and cold^ for aught that 
the Anti-Slavery Society will do for thiem. 

The young, men retire from the office ; one of them, cha- 
grined and disappointed; "the other, satisfied with his 
former conceptions of the Anti-Slavery Society, as not a 
philanthropic institution^ in any true sense; but as a sedi- 
tion club, — heartlessly imfceling and malignly fanatical. 

^' What now shall we do f Where now shall we go in 
quest of aid for those poor creatures, whom the Providence 
of God has so strangely thrown upon us to care for V 

** Whatever we do, or whi^rever we go, to aid them, let 
it be in faith, that it is a summons to an act of Jove ; such 
as the Priest and the Levite of the parable had served upon 
them, and would not obey it. Let us obey it, so far as we 
may be ablo, as did the hated, but good Samaritan ; and 
we may be sure of help that will not fail us.'' 

" Certainly, — and, by the way, that is a very fair specfc 
men of preaching for a student in his second year, and on 
a stormy day, at . that. But, while you were preaching so 
well, I was thinking, wisely, I have no doubt, of our next 
step. We will go at once to Peter Williams, and lay the 
case before him." 

" Very wise, unquestionably. I agree with you fully. 
Peter is a discreet and a kind man. By the way, has not 
our respect for that worthy black priest, something to do 
with our solicitude for these black paupers ?" 

" Very likely, indeed ; and so we have a valid claim on 
his sable reverence, since he, perhaps, though uncon- 
sciously, has involved us in this business." 

'' But let us not, even to ourselvet), seem to treat the 
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"matter with any tbing like leTitj. The Ber. Peter hae 
been mnde the inRtnimeiit of leading many before in the 

way of (lospcl lovft ami Christian duty." 

" A noble follow, — panlon mo, a good and sensible 
man, is tlio Jlcv. J*etor Williams. Do you know his 
father r 

'* The veneralilc old Tobacconist ? Yes indeed^ quite 
wcill. And T have often found myself speculating in the 
company of the father and his reverend son, on the provi- 
dence, that, from a savage African, brought forth a son 
of the third generation, to become so excellent a minister 
of the GoH])cl as PotiT Williams. His grandfather was a 
slave all his life. His father, a slave to a good naturcd 
tobacconist, who taught him his business, and set him up 
in it, as a freeman in middle life, with thrifty habits, 
and with good religious and honest principles. 

'^Had his grandfather been a free negro of the class of 
the present generation, is it probable, that we should 
find such a clergyman in his grandson ?" 

" Alas, no ; it is not at all probable/' 

And by this time the young men are at the door of 
IVtcr's study, lie receives tliem with respectful cordial- 
ity. They state their errand with simple eloquence, and 
with deference to the judgment of the colored gentleman. 
Such was Rev. Peter Williams. He goes with them on 
the errand of mercy. 

Arrived at the scene of woe, he carefully, and anxiously 
examines into the hard case. The poor creatures had 
belonged to a man who had lived a godless life. His 
servants, he had excluded from all the opportunities of 
religious or moral improvement, that had been repeatedly 
offered. He had fed and clothed them comfortably, and 
worked them moderately. ]Uit, on his isolated tobacco 
farm, he had afforded them no means of knowing any thing 
of cither earth or heaven, beyond the lines of Iiis planta- 
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tion, and the aerial canopy above them. On his deathbed, 
his long-banished conscience forced its way back into his 
bosom, and stung him into remorse. It was too late to 
study what was best; and in a horrid anxiety to do some- 
thing to relieye a long neglected and insulted conscience, 
he was left to do the worst and most cruel thing he could 
have done. 

The man of God, to his great grief, and with indigna- 
tion and pity towards him who had died, laying the 
delusive unction to his soul that he i^^s their friend and 
benefactor, found the poor creatures generally in utter 
ignorance of the meaning of either reh'gious or moral 
obligation ; and living together more like beasts than 
human beings. What could he do? With food, fuel, 
and blankets, tliei/ would have been content. Not so their 
new friend. But what could he do? As "a Christian 
minister, and as a man, this is what he did do, — alas to 
little apparent purpose : — God knoweth. He did what 
he could to make the wretched beings to understand and 
feel the loathsome, beastly, depravity, into which they had 
fallen; and that there was an awful call upon them to 
arouse themselves from their moral torpor, and to strive man- 
fully and obediently to become free indeedy in the faithful 
service of a better master than he who had suffered them 
to fall into the slavery of Satan, and then mocked them 
with the pretence of a worse than worthless freedom. 

Difficult was the task; but with admirable tact and 
ability, he made them understand, — so far as human 
power could do it, — the meaning of Christian repentance 
and faith ; and how they require obedience, in order to 
make them available and acceptable. From some peni- 
tent eyes, tears found their way, and seemed to cry out, 
" What shall we do ?" 

Among other things done for them, they were paired 
off as they declared tjieir partialities, and solemnly united 
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fa boly wttnmeittji ri^ on Um peri) of tlieir 

mbIi, tt 1m ftUhfal tb «r, and to tbeir unfartu- 

nute children. For serenl of Ihem, empIoTment wu 
found among the pitjing aiid the kind, and thej were 
made as decent and comfortable as their wretchednesa 
would permit. But they were generally bo incompetent, 
as not long to retain their places ; and a great ezpenae of 
charity was required to keep them through the long 
vint»r. Mr. Williuna took the special pastoral charge 
of tbem, and madq great efforts in their favor. No other 
man, perhapSj could have done bo much. He aoou relieved 
the good students from their cures concerning them, that 
they might have their hearts and hands free for other 
work in the service of their Master. They vere slaves 
of Christ. 

Some four or five years after, Mr. Williams was en- 
quired of by one of them, hov had prospered that portion 
of his spiritual charge; when he answered, with a sorrow- 
ful look and voice, thitt all had died, excepting about a 
tenth of their number, and those, children, nearly all in 
the olmsbouso. 

Such is the murderous philanthropy of abolitionism. 
By wholcsulc have the poor blacks been immolated by 
cruel and false friends, who have made political and 
fanatical capital out of them, by coining their blood. The 
masses of the party, in unfortunate ignorance of the true 
state of the question, know not what they are doing ; and 
so are rather to be compassionated than blamed. But not 
so of the political demagogues; and the pursuers of popu- 
larity and wealth, through the lecture-room, the pulpit, 
and the press. They well know what they are doing, and 
careless of consequences to the poor negroes, they are 
urged on by ambition, vanity, and avarice. 
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NORTHERN EMANCIPATION. 

'^WHO ARE THE MAN-SLAYERS ?" 

From want of experience, in the Northern States, their 
Legislatures may have acted in good faith, and with benev- 
olent intentions : therefore, the almost extinction of the 
old race of negroes whom they emancipated, without mak- 
ing any provision for their support and improvement, was 
an involuntary homicide. It was, however, a homicide, on 
a large scale, and of a most revolting and horrible charac- 
ter. The Spanish Inquisition can scarcely boast of any 
thing to compare with it ! 

Does any one pronounce this an extravagant assertion ? 
Let him examine statistics. Let him ask of the old people 
who remember what was the condition of the negroes when 
slaves; and let him see for himself, what now it is in their 
miserable homes, or none ! And then let him visit the 
penitentiaries ; the insane and lunatic asylums ; and the 
public workhouses, and almshouses ! Then let him in- 
quire whether the old stock of negroes, emancipated by 
Legislative enactments, have decreased or multiplied. If 
all this, he will do, candidly and faithfully, it may safely 
be left to his conscience to declare whether I am extrava- 
gant in pronouncing the emancipation of the slaves, by the 
Northern Legislatures, equivalent to a sentence of death 
on the race ! It has been executed already, on the mosfe 
of them ; and a large portion of the residue are agonizing 
in the process of extinction from the face of the earth. 

In one of these States, which I could name, an appli- 
cation was made to an ecclesiastical body, for a certain im- 
munity to be granted to the free blacks connected with it 
by membership. A majority of the body was strongly op- 
posed to it. But kindly they gave way, when shown by 
figures that could not liC; that in no long time tbe to^zA 
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woiiM 1)0 extinct. " Poor fi'llnwH," waiil a kind hearted man 
of ;;roat iiiflucnco, <* then let thciii bo iudulgcd while they 
remain with us." 

SOLTIIKIIN MANUMISSION. 

I liavc before mc a doeumcnty by a reverend gentleman 
of eminence and exeellenec — a southern man in the North — 
wh0| to eoneiliute, towardri tlic Houthern, the northeni al>o- 
lition branch of his commuuiun, cluiniM that about 250,000 
slaves have been emancipated by tlio South, at the real 
personal sacrifieo of far more than the lirititth Qovcrnnicnt, 
nomutnJFi/f paid to emancipate the West Indian slaves. Ho 
says of it: ** It gives me pleasure to remind you." — llo 
speaks of it witli high praise and approbation; and de- 
mands the samo of others. If I have been rightly inform- 
ed, himself is one of the number for whom Uic praise is 
demanded. lie is^ I have no doubt, a good^ able, and 
amial)lc man, and well worthy of praise for many good 
works and good intentions; but he will please allow mo to 
withhold my unqualilied praiso for other than good inten- 
tions from the manumittcrs of 250,000 negro slavc.*^, until 
well assured that it was a '' greatest happiness" measure; 
and not, in general, a cruel abandonment of sacred duties 
towards helpless ineompcteHey. 

Where now are those 250,000 manumitted negroes ? To 
writo the question makes mo shiver! Where aro they 
now ? Are they better off than they would have been in 
a mild servitude to benevolent d^astcrs, capable of making 
such sacrifices? Or have they mostly perished — fallen 
into profligacy, and ptTishcd, — like one of tho Virginia 
gang.q, already noticed, which formed a part of tho 
250,000 1 

Tho late very worthy and much lamented Dr. Parrish 
was exceedingly happy, that ono of his southern patients, 
on his death-bed; manumitted all his slaves. They formed 
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another item of the 250,000. Could the good Doctor have 
seen a few years into the future, would the prospect have 
increased his happiness ? Indeed, the good man lived long 
enough to know — perhaps, to his sorrow did know — what 
Ohio thought of such accessions to her population ; and 
how there it had fared with the poor negroes, whom he so 
feelingly congratulated on their manumission. 

In the document above alluded to, is found this proposi- 
tion, of a most important character : 

" The men wJio dwell south of Mason and Dixon's line 
have done more to convert the heathen^ than the whole world 
beside.*' 

And this is proved most conclusively, by reference to 
authentic documentary evidence. But, to me, it does 
indeed seem unaccountable, that a clear-headed and good- 
hearted man of God, can dwell, as he does, on the superior 
religious privileges of the slaves of the South ; enumerating 
Rev. presidents and professors of colleges, de,voting their 
lives to the care of their souls ; and knowing, too, the 
wretched character and condition of the free negroes of the 
North, and yet manifest so profound a respect, and so 
ardent a sympathy, for the cause of abolitionism; whose 
partizans he so anxiously labors to conciliate ! He is one 
of the good men of " dignified moderation," of whom it is 
said by the Rev. Dr. Thornwell, they " never venture upon 
a plea of justification in our defence. . . They curse us ia 
their sympathies." 

V. his sermon — "The Rights and the Duties of 
Masters. At the dedication of a Church, erected in 
Charleston, S. C, for the benefit and instruction of the 
colored population.^ 
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CIIAITKU -\XI. 

Tin: bLAVKilY i*V TlIK I'noH AHoLTSU£I» ONLY IN* THE 

NH Til. 

I MIS II tiny r«»uM HniiH-lmw be ro:u'lic<l — the tons of 
tliou>:inils uf ruudiil, nu<l houcst, and good abnlitiuuisttf, 
who an; Mich duly bceauso they Imiio.^tly think that 
SiiuUu'rii hlavcry is tin; horril)li! tliiii;: that they have 
hc:ird it repn-smtod to )ie. It* tlicy could be reached, and 
iiiado to know what it really ir', and not what it hod seemed 
to thorn through a dark glass of ini]K)Hitiou, which had becu 
practis(;d upou thcni, they would hoc that the horrors of 
hhivcry, which had mj oxcitcil thtrir hatred and sympathy, 
is aboli.shod already in our country; and that nothing is 
loft but <rratuitouB mischief for the agitators to do. 

Tliat .slavery, of which it is said, tJi*'. man. works for 
vothinf/j is utterly excluded from the shivcs of the South; 
and it is found in the North only. Here, indeed, it is too 
Hadly true, that among the millions of working people, the 
jiunibcr iH but small — niiscralily .small, in proportion to the 
whole, who get for their labor more than neoossary food, 
clothing and hliclter, for themselves and families; and 
innumerable is the host that fall very far short of the com- 
monest needful comforts of life. Alas, indeed, and in 
truth, beyond a question, with the single exception of tlio 
Suutlieni negroes, in a condition — allowing the abolition 
definition —/a&£j/^ called slavery — all over the world, a 
very large majority of the people who depend on their 
daily labor for their daily bread, are always, and at this 
C210) 
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moment, suffering from want of sufficiency of that daily 
bread, and arc frequently mot by all the horrors of desti- 
tution and famine ; and are hurrying on that awful way to 
the grave — death hf/ starvation. 

"While the strong voice of the law, imperiously forbids 
the negro slave to be in want of the needful comforts of 
life ; and the kind and gentle voice of true benevolence 
says to him, in the words of a prophet, — " Go your way, 
eat the fat and drink the sweet, and send portions to them 
for whom nothing is prepared ; — and they go their way to 
eat and to drink and to make great mirth." — What a 
graphic picture from an inspired pencil of the happy life 
of the Southern slave of our day — in all parts of the earth 
besides is found the reverse of this picture, — the poor for 
very want, " hanging down their heads, with their faces to 
the ground, and mourning and weeping," that the most 
awful of all the miseries of humanity has overtaken them 
and their helpless children in the haggard and frightful 
form of a famine of bread. To the poor laborer for daily 
food, often is it famine in the midst of plenty all around 
their cabins of destitution, and less frequently, a more 
general and sweeping evil. 

And in view of such facts, is it nothing that the poor in 
the South are not only a well fed race in general, but that 
by law, their acknowledged right to plenty of wholesome 
food is watchfully protected ? Whoever thinks it nothing, 
or of no value as a compensation for any presumed evil of 
their condition, would do well and wisely to visit the 
abodes of poverty in our own great cities and overpeopled 
towns and rural villages, and to pass a few sober hours in 
reading about famines and their effects. Head in our own 
newspapers of a few months past, republished accounts of 
the fearful distresses of the poor, in various parts of 
Europe, from famine producing disease, desperation, in- 
sanity and death j and then, say, if you can^ that^ ^Usas^ 
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<< (iod opcnctli Ilia hand and filloth all things living with 
I)Ient(-oiiHnc.<<i</' lie docs not dispense the greatest of 
earthly hlrsbingf. 

Ti(t your iniiurH eye fall on large and popalous districtf 
of i>i>(>|ilc, *' deprived alike of the productions of nature 
and the fruita of iuduKtry ;" and, to consummate wretch- 
cducHH and dcHpair, <' whole herds of cattle and sheep killed 
by diHearif !'' liOok at this picture of '' the condition of 
the peasantry in many parts of Germany/' as drawn by an 
excellent Lutheran clergyman, and try to reckon truly the 
blcs8cdn(>s8 of abundance of food. 

** All feelings of human nature begin to be more and 
more convulHcd. The most loathsome food^ meat infected 
by murrain, — is eagerly sought afler: in some instances 
dogs have been slaughtered and ravenously devonred by a 
furnishing population. 

'' In one case in Wurtcmbcrg, a dog buried for some days,* 
has been dug up, and what will scarcely appear credible, 
the flesh in its advanced state of decomposition has actually 
been made use of as food ! To satisfy the cravings of 
hunger, the last miserable remnant of furniture is not 
unfrcqucntly disposed of. And what kind is it, which to 
sustain their mere life and unenviable existencOi these 
wretched people arc forced to, and too glad to procure? 
Wholesome meat is out of the question. Bread made of 
bran must supply its place. And bran soaked in water in 
which salt has been dissolved to give it a taste, and tho 
skins of potatoes, and coflcc boiled over and over again to 
extract tho lost remaining particle of nourishment. * * * 
Uunger knows of no ties of patriotism, and sauve qui pent! 
is alas ! the anxious cry repeated from village to village by 
hundreds and thousands in many districts of my native 
land, and driving them recklessly and helplessly, away 
from their peaceful home in search of another in foreign 
and distant countries. '' 
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Sacli is a truthful European picture of actual starvation 
and despair. It is a single figure of a multitudinous group^ 
compared with which the Laocoon is almost beautiful. 
Nor is this picture at all too highly colored to represent the 
sufferings from like cause in parts of Ireland and Scotland ; 
nay of proud England herself. And think you that desti- 
tution is unknown among the poor of our own prosperous 
and happy land of freedom ? Think you that none suffer 
and die of want in our land of plenty ? 

Ask the self-sacrificing city missionaries of New York, 
Philadelphia^ and of other cities, about the wretched scenes 
of destitution which they often discover ; — sometimes where 
from outward appearances they are entirely unlooked for ; 
— scenes that sink their hearts, and in such numbers, 
especially in winter, as to defy all the means of remedy within 
their reach in this cold unloving world that, for the most 
part, has " no pity." 

Examine what has been written, on the single subject of 
the destitutions and sufferings of one class of the poor of our 
cities, — the laborious sewing women, by the venerable Mat- 
thew Carey, and by others, since his philanthropic efforts 
for their relief, and then declare it to be a small matter, 
that a distinct class of millions of the poor of our country^ 
men, women and children,~<-tho infirm, the aged, and the 
infant, — have neither experience nor apprehension of such 
sufferings from destitution as you find there described. 

Is there any way to the knowledge of the number of free 
blacks— so called—that have perished from destitution in the 
single city of New York, since the reign of pseudo-philan- 
thropy directed all its energies to the especial case of the 
miseries of slaveri/— so called— where destitution is unknown ? 

Whoever remembers the particulars to sonie extent, of 
the sufferings of the poor of that city in the winter of 1816^ 
17 — the winter of soup-house memory, — when thousands 
of the lives of the starving poor were saved by the distri- 
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butioii of poor 8ou|>^inaj recollect that iu ODC house oa 
one morning, tliore were found the dead bodies of fire 
black pcrsims and children; who had perished from hunger 
and cold ! 

Indescribable were that winter's sufferings amoDg the 
poor, and e.Mpeciallj the African poor. They perished by 
scores ; — hundretls, perhaps ; — and when there was a small 
nnniWr there compared with the present. And since that 
fiad time too, thoy have increased in idleness and vice^ as 
well as in numbers. 13y immigration only^ has been 
their increase. 

The next year after that frightful season; *' The Society 
for the Prevention of Pauperism in the city of New York" 
was formed; and proceeded to the discharge of their impor- 
tant duties under the management of about 40 gentlemen 
of the highest character for talentS; integrity; and beneyo- 

lenco. 

Gen. Matthew CiarksoU; the first President; was aided 

by six vice presidents, of whom were Brockholst Livings- 
ton, and Nicholas Fish ; and John Griscom; Secretary. 

The rest; with thirty managers, were men of similar 
mark. By means of vigilant and active committees; the 
haunts of vice and crimC; and the abodes of poverty and 
wretchedness were explored; and the loathsome and revolting 
and heart-rending details were spread before the Society : 
Having enumerated Ten sources of Pauperism; in their 
first Annual lleport; The following paragraph reads thus : 

'^ Such are the causes which arc considered as the more 
prominent and operative iu producing that amount of indi- 
gence and suffering; which awakens the charity of this city, 
and which has occasioned the erection of buildings for elee- 
mosynary purposes, at an expense of half a million of dol- 
lars, and which calls for the annual distribution of 90;000 
dollars more. ]3ut; if the payment of this sum were the 
only inconvenience to be endured; — trifling; indeed^ in 
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comparison, would be the evils which claim our attention. 
Of the mass of affliction and wretchedness actually sus- 
tained, how small a portion is thus relieved ! Of the 
quantity of misery and vice which the causes we have enu- 
merated, with others we have not named, bring upon the 
city, how trifling the portion actually removed by public 
or by private benevolence I Nor do we conceive it possible 
to remove this load of , distress, by all the alms-doing of 
which the city is capable, while the causes remain in full 
and active operation." 

So spake those great and good men more than 34 years 
ago, when New York was a village, compared with itself 
now ', and all the causes they then enumerated still '' re- 
main in full and active operation '/' and several more, not 
less potent, have since been added. And if then, such 
men talked of a ^^mass of affliction, and wretchedness,'^ 
and of a " load of distress," which they could not " con- 
ceive it possible to remove," what now may be supposed 
the amount of misery and suffering among the free, un- 
known to the people of the South, technically called 
slaves ? 

When will honest and quiet people learn any thing of 
the true merits of the question, and be able to judge right- 
eous judgment? Surely not so long as by their pastors 
and teachers, and great Ecclesiastical bodies they are in 
effect falsely taught, that it is better to die of starvation 
under the name of freedom, than to live in comfort, and 
fearless of want, and be called a slave. 

A few years since, one of the most numerous and 
respectable bodies of Christians in our land, through their 
highest constituted tribunal, so represented the system of 
southern slavery, as to receive from a like body in Great 
Britain the highest expression of approbation in these preg- 
nant words : " Ardently do we desire your encouragement 
in your praiseworthy career ) most sincerely do we appreci- 
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nto ynnr fUirititian tcHtimODjr to the euential fin/WiMM 0/ 
$lwfhiilil!ii'j. — Wo IwBOCch you, dear brethren, to pene- 
Tcrc in your rtglilcouii agitation, till the object bo achieved. 
Ccnw nut to oxposc the CDormity of the crime of buying 
and Holling a fvUnw creature ; of reducing ft human being 
endowed with an immortal >onI to tfao level of an ox or an 
Ml. i^tand foHt by that clause of yonr declaration which 
SBBcrts that American slavery is intrinsically an unright- 
CDUB and opprcsuTO systODi, oppond to the prcBcriptions of 
the law of Qod, to the spirit and prwepls of the gospel, 
and to tha beat interests of humanity." 

Who wonid bo ablo to boliore, beforehand, that sueh 
greetings and con gnitalat ions, and announcements of theo- 
liigicnl belief and Cbrintian morals, could possibly be ad- 
dressed to ono great body of Kiblc-bclicving Christians, 
from a like body in another land of liibles f Tiie euenlial 
tiv/iihii'M iif tbiueiuddinij, proclaimed by people who insist 
on the Huprcme authority of the Bible m the Word of God, 
in which a grt^at slavckifldcr is callud the Fhirkd ov God, 
in the Old Testament, and in the New Testament, an 
Apostle sendH an PIpiHtlo by a /iiyitivc »f'tve to hia master, 
to H'llicit an:d plead fur pardon for the returning runaway I 

Alas ! to what does all this coDtcmpt for the authority 
of tlie Word of Qod tend and point ? Are those great 
ChriNlinn bodies about to deny the faith utterly, and be- 
come infidel f With them, too, in Christianity to become 
a " failure '(" Mny Heaven forbid, and avert the secm- 
iifgly renl impending danger, and bring thorn back to their 
old and honest rule of faith—" the IJible, the whole Bible, 
and nothing but the Bible." 

"Intrinsically an unrighteous and oppressive system." 
Anil thcNO are words of Kngliahmen ! — Dnglish Christians 1 
Have they been so loog, and no fumilinrly, acrjuainted 
with the very crudest oppression of the poor in their own 
laud, OS to become callous in their sympathies with rcali- 
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tieS; and only able to feel for fictions ? Can it be that 
they know of the British Parliamentary confessions of op- 
pressions ? And do they know nothing of the slaying of 
women and children to make room for sheep ? ^' Opposed 
to the prescriptions of the law of God T' Their own op- 
pressive and brutalizing pauper Byfltem is not — ^is itf — 
opposed to the prescriptions of tlie law of God. How ft 
beam in an eye of one effectually hides a mote in that of 
another ! '' To the spirit and precepts of the Gospel /' 
and yet; the spirit and precepts of the Gospel are better 
observed by masters^ giving ^' that which is . just and 
equal'' to their servants^ than they are towards poor hire- 
lings in any country under heaveU; not to say in England^ 
where they are confessedly under the most grinding and 
starving oppression ; to the dwarfing, even, of thousands; 
and so creating, by cruelty; an inferior caste I 

'* To the best interests of humanity.'' Our Southern 
system of Slavery opposed to the best interests of hu- 
manity I What are those best interests of humanity ? 
Are they paganism; savagism, yice^ crime, and starvation ? 
If SO; then; indeed; is this system opposed to the best in- 
terests of humanity ; for, with the most remarkable bless- 
ings of Heaven upon it, it has donO; in successful opposition 
against them, what no other means or agents have ever 
done. 

In opposition to Paganism, the forces of the Christian 
world have been combined, impliedly and actually; for 
many centuries ; and there have been expended millions of 
mcanS; heedless of the cries of the poor at homC; and care- 
less of the condition of the worse than pagans at their own 
doors ; and yet this world-wide combination has not effected 
the tithe of the spiritual conquests over Paganism, that 
have been quietly effected by this blindly and blasphe- 
mously anathematized system of " American Slavery." 

'^Opposed'' to savagism; it has dvilized and Chris- 
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tiuiiied a largo portion of the nnmber of uvagea than have 
bccD exterminated, by other and very different means, 
from tho face of the earth. Lot ft oandid and disceraing 
mind compare tho Ravage character of the African race, in 
their native land, with the Christian condition of a very 
targe majority of the negroes of the South— among whom 
aro a greater proportion of devout and enlightened wor- 
shippers of the True QoD, than among the population of 
cither London or Philadelphia — and aneh candid and dis- 
cerning mind may bo able, in a good meaanre, to appreciate 
to what purpose this system is opposed to tho dominion of 
Satan over tho black race of Ham. 

"Opposed" to vice and crime; it has shown, in the 
most satisfHctory manner, to all oandid persons who love 
the truth and are willing to know it well, that they may 
love it better : that tho social Christian virtues are found 
prevalent among the negroes of the South, as they are no- 
where else found with their fellow-Africans ; and very 
rarely elsewhere. 

But all the slaves of the South wore not originally either 
pagans or savages? No, a slight soattcring of them were 
Mahoiuedans. And ia it opposed to the best interests of 
humauity to Christianize MabomedansF Of this interest- 
ing elaas of Africans — a race apparently distinct from the 
general negro type — there are some still living in various 
parts of tho South, aud they are mostly, if not all, good 
and happy Christians, such as I have elsowhero described 
one of them — Old King. 

I bavo before me a letter from tho South, which girei 
an account of one of these African Mahomedans, and that 
seems very clearly to suggest tho interesting Bupposi^on, 
that those of them who came as captive slaves to this 
country — as others doubtless to other countries-^— were 
banished into slavery by the rulers of their tribes for po- 
litical offences : — a long-standing Mahomedan custom. 
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The letter referred to was receired two dajs sinee, hj a 
reverend neighbor and coorteons friend^ who had teea aod 
conversed with the old man, and listened to his reaitBg his 
Arabic Bible, and to his yerj poetie translation of the fiZd 
Psalm. It was procured at mj request ; and, bj with' 
holding names — for which I can see no other Terj good 
reason than custom, which is certainly often ^* more hon- 
ored in the breach than the observance'' — I trust no confi- 
dence will be considered as violated by the use heie made 
of it, to show that the he$t interests of humanity were not 
opposed by the purchase of this Mahomedan captive and 
retaining him in captivity, unless 4he best interests of hu- 
manity are promoted better by Islamism than by Chris- 
tianity. 

THE LETTER. 
" N. C, Feb. 4th. 

" Dear Sir, — I cannot give you very definite answers 
to your queries concerning '^ Uncle Moreau,'' as the old 
gentleman is rather averse to talking about his early life. 

'^ Uncle Moreau'' was bom on the banks of the Senegal 
Eiver, and belonged to the tribe of the Foulahs, a Moham- 
medan tribe of Africans. His father appears, from his 
statement to have been a man of wealth and standing 
among his people. According to Moreau's statements, he 
was the owner of seventy slaves ; and was a candidate for 
election as chief ruler of the tribe — ^in which he was 
defeated. (This is Moreau's statement. I had always 
thought that this office among these tribes was hereditary.) 
Slavery was a very mild thing in that country in some 
respects, as the slaves work but half the day. After his 
father died, he lived with his uncle at Footah. His uncle 
was principal officer of state to the ruler of Footah. His 
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clilnr brtiflicr iiinrrlu'l hiM uniHis't daughter, his Unt 
cdiixin. Tliiii linithi-r tiiliii:iiU!il Mnrr.nn — their education 
cfiiiHiHtiiiK in Imiriiiiif; to rtnil ttio Koran, and to write in 
Aruliio. lJtii;Ic Miirnau, iihcn Im mlucatiun wm fmiBbed, 
Ixicuiiio a iiiUKhitr, aiirl tauj^ht fnr ten yuan. Then ho 
L<:(taTiii: a tratlvr — triuliiig priniMpnlly in iiult. 

" Iln VDM two ynnn & trailer, and then, by tnma tnciinii, 
wui mule ■ nIrvo. Ilu iM very dnrk upun this iiubj<»:t, nnd 
avcFHc to Bpcnkiiig ufi'>n it; though be intimates it won by 
a fimlt of liiu own — pcrliaps a miiHloincaDOr or crime. 
("Old Katan make me d'> bad/' were his words tome.) 
]fu arrived in Charleston willi only two of his eountrynien 
with him, though the vchhcI was crowded with captivci. 
I)e was N'tid to a planter near ('liurlcstnn, wlio troatul him 
har.Hlity, and fniiti whom he man ran away, Ho was taken 
up and put in jiiil at tnyetteville, N, (J., where hn won 

brouf^lit to the nuliee «f (Jcineral , <•( tliiit place, his 

jiTi-Mcut inafit[;r, 'Whi^n he came to Ouucral he waji 

Hlill a Htriet Muhaninji^daD. 'I'liu fifHt y<mr ho was with 
him, he observed very Htrictly iho fast of Khamailan. 
Koine friendo brought Jiim a copy of the Koran, which 

lias flineo been di^xtrnycil in the burning of (Jen. 'a 

residenee. His maHt^ir and miHtrcst read the Iliblc to liiin 
often, and talked freely with Iiitn about ('hrist. fjcven 
years after ho wun purehiiMNl by llie (Jcni^ral, he suya he 
began to softj^n. He fnit that lie was lost — gave up 
JV1»)inmmed, and sought peace in the cross uf (Jhrist. Ho 
was l)aplized and adniittc<l tn tlic ehurtdi in Kaycttcville. 

" lliiele Moreau says, it was good for liim to come to 
this eonnlry — all good — ' Mustiir wry ROod/ (meaning 
thereby his .Saviour '.) ' Mastkji veri/ gooil.' 

"Ho is now betwwrn KJ and Hi years of age — rnry 
dovnut in all his haliils, and patiently waiting for tlie 
coming of his AUhtkr. 

" I do not know whether 1 Lave answered uH your 
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questions — ^but I have given you the substance of all the 
old man said to mc — in reply to my queries. He has 
written an account of his early life in Arabic^ which he 

has given to Mrs. , after exacting the promise that 

it should not be transl^d during his life. 

"When General returns from Alabama, where 

ho is at present, it is my intention to prepare an extended 
account of Uncle Moreau for some of our periodicals. 
" Sincerely your brother in Christ. 
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With many thanks and grateful considerations for the 
writer, and for my friend, his correspondent on the Upper 
Delaware, I shall look with much interest for the fulfil- 
ment of this promise; well assured of its supplying a 
thrilling and valid testimony that Southern slavery is not 
always opposed to " the best interests of hamanity.'^ — 
Uncle Moreau says it was good for him to come to this 
countrt/ : " all good — Master very good/' And so have 
said, and still say, thousands of Christianized Africans. 

Now, if we are not much mistaken, candid people, — not 
lashed to parties and prejudices,-^ will agree to say, that 
we have given some strong enough proofs to convince them 
that " American slavery,'' which feeds the hungry, and 
clothes the naked ; instructs the ignorant ; reckums the 
savage ; converts the idolatrous pagan, and the beleaguered 
Mohammedan, is not opposed " to the spirit and precepts 
of the Gospel, and to the best interests of humanity ;'' but 
that they are the opposers of these interests who allow 
their own hungry neighbors to go unfed, and to die of 
starvation ; and who suffer them to go unclothed and to 
freeze to death ; and to remain in uninstructcd ignorance 
from generation to generation until they become savages ; 
as found by thousands in Philadelphia, and by tens of 
thousands in London^ — the favored abodes of these Chris 
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tioa corretpondentii, wbosa pious afiopatby soonu of tin 
vi-ry ])Hculiar ciMt of not Hfiing aWo to find nny thil 
cicrciie itself upon but at & Terj great dittsnee. In ttar 
denuDciatoiy uxicty for the ncgrocH of tbo South, who are 
ia DO need of their aid or inlcrfeicnce, — they altogether 
forget, aod lose sight of the rea.1 and killing evils at their 
Tcry doors. Kkvattd above all oonBidcrations of home 
duty and mercy j — from their balloon of eclf-righteotisnese, 
they cap see no Saint Oitcs ; no Baker street ; and iodeed 
DOtking short of a Sonthcm plantation, and that through a 
false medium. 

The South very meekly complains 'of the hard words of 
their Nortliorn Christiaa Brethren, and a Northern organ 
and oracle says, " The (juostion is thus pressed to an issue, 
BOW whether the great body of Christiana at the North sano- 
tJoQ the violent measures and vituperative deaanciations of 
a few, who are represented as saying, ' We have exhavileil 
the argument with the tlave-holder and muif note try the vir- 
lue of cold tteel.' " On this point there can be no mistake. 
Our Southern brethren must know that the great mass of 
Christians in the non-slave holding States give no counte- 
nance to the mod projects of a few who would "call down 
fire from Heaven " upon those who will not submit to their 
dictation. But the mass of Northern Christisas— there is 
not the slightest doubt — and it is but kindness and honesty 
to our Southern brethren explicitly to say so, they will 
never say less than that Amcriean slavery ia opposed 
to the prescription of the law of Qod, to the spirit and 
precepts of the Qoepel, and to tho best iutercsts of human- 
ity." This is the lesson sent by the British abolition 
brethren to the "Northern Christiam" — how very modest, 
and meek excoediugly — and they learn the lesson by heart, 
and pour it into the ears of the " Southern brethren," and 
in "kindness and honesty" explicitly assure them that 
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they shall abide by this teaching of the British abolition- 
ists! 

These Northern Christians^ who send forth from Phil- 
adelphia this hostile missive to the South to be defi- 
antly hurled in the teeth of their Southern brethren, dis- 
claim all connection with the cold steel party. They give 
no countenance to their mad projects ! By no manner of 
means. Certainly not. Were not this subject so awfully 
serious^ I should be tempted to quote here a thought or 
two from Coleridge's "Mad Ox.'' It is commended to 
this disciple of British abolitionism. 

" Apart " — how far apart we shall see — " apart from the 
raving of mad fanatics^ there is a deep and growing con- 
viction " — it grows just in proportion to the growth of ir- 
reverence for the Word of God, and disloyalty to the 
Constitution of the Union. ^' There is a deep and growing 
conviction of the unutterable abomination of slavery, and 
an increasing determination not to rest until this foul blot 
is wiped away from the Church, and a jubilee is proclaimed 
throughout the land.'' Of course, in these mock and 
modest words, no countenance is given to vituperative de- 
nunciations ! — no invitation to the fanatical use of cold st4iet. 
By no sort of means ! O no I But we will proceed with our 
extract from this gentle Northern Christian — this kind and 
honesty and most magnanimous philanthropist, whose char- 
ity is so far from beginning at home as to forget that it 
has one, and goes to England for lessons in the art of econ- 
omising a distant crusade ; and in the somewhat more prac- 
tical and available art of modern fuss-making. 

" These are the views, the feelings, and the purposes of 
a great majority of the wisest and best men in the non- 
slaveholding States. Our brethren at the South ought to 
be apprised of this as settled, unc^nging truth" The 
statistics are his own. 

As one of the wisest and hest of men, he condescends — 
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Ml liuu to tlie Southern bretUren — to (<ill tliem tLid ietlMf 
vnthuvQing fmlh. HU oondwceasioD is acorcely inferiui 
to IiIh innrkofl Bod vurj reuiirltable modesty. Tbere can 
be QO doubt that this man ia a distin^ished member of 
that Tcrj polite and oonrteouB class, who take off the hat 
when speaking of thcmselvea in profound revcreoco for the 

BubJQCt. 

Were I a Southern man, it gcems to me that I should 
feel in no little degree obliged to this modest gentleman — 
not merely for his very amusing arrogance and presump- 
tion,. but for his frank manner in removing the eurtain to 
expose the doings of the independent conclave — independ- 
ent of the cold steel party, I mean — of conspirators against 
the liberties and immunities of the South. Some irritable 
people may be not a little nettled by his assuming, that bis 
party comprise "the mass of Northern Christians;" but 
surely it is not worth while. History supplies abun- 
dance of examples of even cliques and cabala indulging in 
this sort of amusing self-complacency. 

Such as this interesting specimen of arrogance — this 
phenomenon of stupid vanity — have often appeared for a 
little while above the horizon, presuming that in earth and 
hcarcn thcro remains nothing for them to learn. That 
there is any thing not known — to say nothing of dreamed 
of — in their philosophy, never enters even the abode of their 
imagination. That to reform, according to their notion, 
some particular branch of moral scionce, founded on a ba- 
sis of everlasting truth, might involve the derangement of 
the universal system of morals, never enters the throe by 
fonr apartment of their puny intellects; and that any in- 
terference devised by them, to improve the scheme of 
Providence, might turn out to be no better than " a rude 
jog from the clumsy fist of a clown, who knew nothing of 
the component parts of the machine ;" they are not able 
even to dream of. It la not given to such to see, that " the 
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wisest are but as fools when measuriDg themselves against 
Him whose ways are past finding out, and who oft^ amidst 

" Thick donds and dark 
<]!hoo80B to dwell, his glory nnohscnred. 
And with the majesty of darkness round 
Circles his tlizone." 

To attempt any thing like a sober discussion of such 
people's crotchets — to break a lance with such champions 
of impracticableness, in sober earnest — would be the veriest 
quixotism imaginable, if not a culpable waste of time in 
air-beating. But there is something due to the busj^ and 
to the young; who have not time to explore their hollow- 
ness; and to measure their shallows ; or whose experience 
is too short to have reached the standard by which to 
measure their magnitude — or rather — whatt Why, in the 
world, has not Dr. Noah Webster given us minitude, as 
well as magnitude ? 

But this little gentleman is a scribe — a sort of amanu- 
ensis of his party — as such, what he tells us is to bo heeded 
as such. I don't mean as the sentiments of the " mass of 
Northern Chrifttians," but of the pretty numerous party — 
exclusive of the eold steel partt^ — ^whom he considers to be 
the mass of Northern Christians. And when he speaks 
falsely, and in the very teeth of general experience^ of 
" The working of the system," as " proved by an experi- 
ence of more than half a century, to be fraught with the 
most disastrous consequences — socially, politically and mo- 
rally — that it is a deadly Upas tree, sending forth putrid 
and poisonous exhalations in every direction ; — that all 
good men ought to unite in '^ hewing down and casting it 
into the fire ;" — ^when thus h& proffers the strong hand and 
the heart of fire to the cold steel party, in the name of his 
own party, which he dignifies as the mass of Northern 
Christians — then it is not good sense to smile upon as 
amusing ; but to look gravely on him as the representative 
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and nMth pieeo of Lu pnrt;', b;^ ffhioh A« SooiUiH tliui 
denoitnced. 

ritit Kl.nt in t() U' doni! ? I,ct the; Hnotli, and l.lie 
frieadg of tho Soutli, learn to dii^Dgniili— not between the 
'cold Btecl party and this putj which dcnonnoei it while it 
Buitaios it, but — between thsir trne friendB and inch u 
call tlHiD OUT dear Southern Wethren, " cone them in 
their Byntpathics," — are jeiy worrj that they are under the 
ttup^ifijtif inftuenee upon &e onicieace o/ daveholdtra, and 
fear much that tlicy may have, at last, to give up their 
dear Sonthcm brethren to tho ctjld ttctl. 

" All good men ought to unite in " hewing it down and 
oaating it into the fire I" But this comoa from the eym- 
pathiBiog party of dear brethren who disclaim the nse of 
vituperative language and Diliingagnto denunciation. It 
is tho party whote deliberate, fettled, unchanging determi* 
nation it is to subvert; — as soon as possible to labrert the 
Bonthern syitem of servitude, and so add a few miUioos lo 
our free black population. 

Is it desirable ? Is such " a consummation devoutly 
to bo niiihcd 7" Would it be a doubtless good for tho 
blBclts7 Would they continue for any great length of 
time, as now thoy are, to be better off; and in all things 
bettor, than the free nogroes of the North ? — The denizens 
of Anthony street, the Five Points, the Penitentiary, tho 
Lunatic Anylum, in New York 7 and of Baker street, 
Moyamcntiing, the Penitentiary, the Asylum, in Philadel- 
phia ? How long would they continue better, and better 
off, than are those hungry, naked, vicious, miserable 
beiogs, with no more care for cither their souls or their 
bodies, than theso have had extended to them 7 With 
such neglect of the white race they would dwindle away 
toffards extermination. 

But elsewhere I have intended, at least, to show the 
cruelties, and soma of the " frightful tosnlts" of premature 
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and promkKsaous manuinissions. As said by Dr. Johnson, 
that nothing is easier than to ridicule the Bible, so nothing 
is easier than for shallow recUessness to talk loud and 
learnedly about the evils of slavery, until every other evil 
in the human condition is forgotten or lost sight of. 
When all other evils are removed or remedied, there will 
remain no longer any difficulty in \he removal of * this. 
But so long as the poor are suffered to die of starvation in 
the midst of plenty, I am not for a iftr against the smaller 
evil of negro slavery. 
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!•( eillier h'lsUirj or expericow, scarcely my thing ctn 
be round 10 Htrangely aD'jraalotu, u the preraleuee of tb« 
aljoliti'in epirit in New KaglaDd. By thotuuidi of itniiB- 
pcacbable witntbaei, it ban Ucd namiitakably declared to 
be an «vil aad wk-ked tipirit; and yi-t it haa multitude* at 
davdtiA (•All/wen. A» a t-racl and implacable si»rit, it 
has iu6ict«d <iu ita rictimH, calamities and iufferingR of the 
moat kmcDtablc cbanui^ler; and itill it ia landed and wor- 
Kbipped ; and high houora arc conferred upon it by prind- 
paliticB and poireri. 

In MaHMchuKtta, ai a living power, this evil sfHrit has 
catsiblJKhcd hiH b<:-ad-<|nartcrB ; aud thence tends forth hia 
dcii'ilating hrjKts, blighting and blasting every thing that 
falls in their way of d«jrtruction. To the wise and the 
g'j'id, it is a great grief and mortilicuticfn ; but they have 
learned to bear the evil as ?X:St they may, with the com- 
fort, that the sappcra and miners of the Bible and the 
constituti'jD, may not be able to destroy hct well earned 
and fair fame, until the Out HoysTii, and Fakeuil Hall, 
and her Uvskeh Hill monument be all devoured by the 
tooth of Time, and that then their occupation wUl be 

Kustaincd in comfort and connteuanco hy her hiatoij, 
and by her enduring monnments and noble institutions, 
she may calmly, though blushing, bear to be also dtsttn- 
guishcd as the bcad-ijuarters of the abolition faction; 

cm) 
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as at ibis time she indisputably is^ and apparently ag the 
result of her people's choice. 

For a goodly period already Massachusetts has Iiad 
acknowledged claims — scarcely second to any — ^to be the 
principal rendezvous of abolitionism ; and at length, she 
has fairly established them, and ckused them to be nation- 
ally allowed. To this end, she has sent to the support^ 
of her abolition corps in the House of Kepresentatives, an 
uncompromising and revolutionary member of the faction 
to the Senate of the Union, pledged to all possible efforts 
to destroy the Union, if he cannot subvert the system of 
Southern servitude. 

In her high places of Church and State, for many 
years past, this has been a darling subject, — a topic 
scarcely inferior in interest to the Sea Serpent in its 
highest credit, or another — a contemporary — ^that I will 
not name. 

A vast deal of verbal, learned, and ardent sympathy, 
has been manifested for the negro race, from the palmy 
days of Dr. Channiug's visit to the West Indies, down to 
the senatorial days of Mr. Sumner. The literature, the 
logic, and the laudation of the Kev. Doctor, were bestowed 
on the negroes; and the only great effort of eloquence 
made by the senator was thrown into the same scale in 
favor — as intended— of their sable darlings ; — " one of the 
best races of the human family,'' says the doctor, ^< singu- 
larly susceptible of improvement ;" — and with *' a grace- 
fulness and dignity of form and motion, rare in my own 
native New England." " Their improvability is not to be 
questioned ;" says an Honorable disciple of Dr. Channing. 

How very happy for the good and singularly improvable 
race to have such champions, advocates and teachers, at 
home as well as abroad : — distinguished doctors of divi- 
nity, — members of both Houses of Congress, — of the 
British Parliament; — authors of eminence in p;'ose and 
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jioetiyi malo and f&malt, in numbera numki^rtttas. And 
DOW, lut, not least, the female nobility and gonify of 
England have added their efficient and poverfhl ud Btill 
more to improve this happj people. 

With such vaatoge ground to stand upon, and with such 
aids, sorely, by this tiflie, the negroes of N'ew England, 
and of HsssBchnaetts in particulkr, should be all highly 
polished images of God in ebony 1 Adorned with every 
virtue and every grace, they ought to he found first among 
the foremost, in the practice of all that la honest and 
honorable; and in the merited enjoyment of every sort of 
human eomfort and happiness. Aa they are described by 
reverend doctors and honorable cabinet ministers and sena- 
tors, as titi(fKlarlff improvable, we seem to have a fair right 
to expect to find their character justifying their teachers 
and advocates in theii laudatory descriptions. 

But is it so? Are the free negroes of New England 
thus found to justify such praise f With such powerful, 
learned, and benevolent friends; and with half -a century 
of negro freedom, bow have they demonstrated their 
unguestioned improvahility, and that they are one of the 
bat race* of the human family f How have these proud 
cliums been supported ? 

By even anti-slavery accounts, they are represented as 
being not better, nor better off, than their less favored 
brethren of the race elsewhere. Nay, wonderfnl, as it 
must, and ought to appear, the free negroes of Massachu- 
setts are both worse in character, and worse off in condi- 
tion, than are the free negroes out of New England by a 
large difference, and even than in most of the other 
New England States, in which they are less favored at 
home, and less honorably and ably represented in the 
national legislature. 

According to a former Report of the " Prison Discipline 
Society," this J)est of the races of the human family bad 
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more than fourteen times as many convicts in the Massa- 
chusetts Penitentiary as had the white population in pro- 
portion to their numhers. One negro in every one hun- 
dred and forty was in the prison^ and, only one in two 
thousand of the*whitc8. In Connecticut — far less favored 
with abolition teachers — there was little more than half 
that proportion in the penitentiary ; — about nine times the 
proportion of the whites. In New York and Pennsylvania 
less than in Connecticut. 

Very strange, is it not? But the Report from which 
this statement is drawn was made in 1826. The free 
blacks of New England may have improved since; and 
particularly in Massachusetts. I have not so heard; and 
the Report itself, with the name of one of the most cele- 
brated anti-slavery authors and teachers — the Rev. Francis 
Wayland, as one of the managers of the Society, ex- 
pressed a serious doubt of the poasihility of their improve- 
ment where (key are; Dr. Channing's and Mr. Everett's 
authority to the contrary notwithstanding. 

By the recent census, it must be inferred that they have 
been allowed to sink deeper and deeper in vice, criminality, 
degradation and wretchedness; or that vain efforts made 
to elevate them had precipitated them into idiocy and 
insanity. Poor unhappy creatures I in either alternative 
how are they to be pitied I 

While in Pennsylvania and New York, there is but one 
of the demented classes in more than two hundred and 
fifty; in Massachusetts there is one in fobty-thbee! 
Is it not wonderful as well as lamentable? My dear 
doctor, please lend me your aid. What think you of this ? 

" It does not at all surprise me. I am very sorry for ' 
the poor negroes. But to my mind, there is nothing 
strange in their dementation, and especially in. Massa- . 
chusetts. 

" The Abolition atmosphere there, fully enough accounts 




for it. It CTQies the pnor cteatnrca. Louk at the c.ff'ect cl 
it beyond the bonndaries of Maeaacliusctte ; uid yon e 
not fail to infor Ibiit there is the iirincipnl foimtain of tho 
dementiDg gaB. Its poison is Bpread by every wiad that 
blowH. It is carried ioto Connecticut, and there lai^ely in- 
creases the proportion of insanity and idiocy aboT4 that 
of Xew York. In Maine, where it seems concentrated in 
the alembio of fanaticism, every fourteenth negro ia either 
an idiot or a lunatic ! While among slaves there is not 
one in a thousand." 

" Bat, Dr., the Hon. Horace Greely, the great BocialiBtac 
philosopher, has condescecdcd to tell ns that ' all that is 
proved by the fact that the proportion of insane and idiotic 
among Blaveii ia very much smaller than among the free 
negroes, is, that siaves are in a lower and more bratal 
state.' " 

" Does that kind of reasoning nnravel all the difficnlUes 
of the case t Are the negroes of Maine so highly elevated 
above those of the other Northern Statea ?" 

" But, Bcrionslj, doctor, what think yon of this notion 
of Greely ?" 

" If it uTcre hia notion — as it is not — I should reply to 
you, that I think quite as well of it as of a number of bis 
other notione." 

" But why do jou think him not sincere, Dr. ?" 

" I think him not sincere, because I think Iiim not & 
fool — in the usual sense of the word." 

" But why should he say ao, and not think so ?"• 

' He is one of the disciples of Br. Channing, and must 
nphold his theory at any cost. And he knew well enough 
it wonld satisfy hii party, the most of whom are aware that 
very stupid animals — the oyster, for azample — is rarely, 
if ever craiy; and that therefore it is a plain case enough, 
thatslaves are not crazy, whom their great Doctor has de> 
dared to be brutalized by their condition. The doctor ' 
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himself seems never to have discovered that he had demol- 
ished his own theory of the brutalizing effects of slavery, bj 
representing the West India negroes, reared in that brutal- 
izing condition, as being more polished than most of New 
Englanders. And what Dr. Channing did not perceive of 
this contradiction of words and confusion of ideas, Greely 
had no fear that modern abolitionists would detect ; save 
only the few of the class, whose talents are devoted to the 
wicked work of confounding confusion and blinding the 
blind, and hardening the stony heart." 

" Yet some slaves do become crazy, my good doctor." 

'^ yes, but no more than barely exceptions enough to 
establish the general rule. In Louisiana and South Caro- 
lina, one in several thousands become idiotic or lunatic. 
Very low in the scale of being the negroes in these States 
must be when compared with the Massachusetts blacks, 
where one in forty-three is either a maniac or an idiot ; 
and one in a hundred and forty, in the State's prison : — 
very low indeed — mere brutes I And yet, strange to say, 
in these two slave States, there are thousands of slaves who 
arc accomplished clerks and mechanics ; and tens of thou- 
sands who are trusted wiih responsibilities which their mas- 
ters would be slow to transfer to a wjute man, in case of 
need, unless he came strongly fortified with well known 
vouchers of his ability and upri^tness." 

" But in sober seriousness, doctor, how would you ac- 
count for the stranfpB fact, that 00 few slaves become luna- 
tic, or idiotic, and so many free blaoks ?" 

<^ Well, in the first place, I do not think it a strange fact 
at all. Among healthy and virtuous slaves, under proper 
treatment; and steady, firm, gentle discipline — necessary 
to every body — well supplied with wholesome food, and 
not exposed to dangers and alarms, more than slaves usu- 
ally are — less l^an any other people in our country, far — 

and so, of courso, free from the goadings of care and anx- 
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ietf, wl^cU -drivoM m muy cthen into 

thew fironblQ oircmnKtBiieM, Ifwbiok tlu good ,_ 

gnod innnti^r ia nltn^'sfonnd, aoa yoa voald not flod 
one hundred tliouMtml, otthur lunatic or idlotJo. ' 

" DiBciuc, intcniperoncc, yiaa, Jcprarity, ajiKiety, banger 
and hudihip — sufferings of one kind or another, produce 
>11 the lunadcs and idincicB which arc found among people 
of alt colorit; and of thcua niaddoniug oTilii, the alavca of 
the South haTO probahly a smailcr proportion tbas any 
other people on earth." 

" But, Dr., ioaanity, lunnoj-, idiocy, are Homctimea found 
in healthy and TirtuouH famiUos." 

" Hn, unnucBtiouably, in the gout., Bcrofula, and otlier 
tranRmisBivo diBcoBi^fl; but health, hnppineBS and virtue, 
never originated any one of tliem. When gout miiea with 
iti Tongeful fangB, a man who had always been temperate, 
it IB — OS a hard neccBsity belonging to the Bystem of high 
law which govoniN the race of men — to illugtrate for our 
bencQt, the fearful truth, that the Btng of the fathers are 
Tuittd upon tho children, evon to the third and fourth gen- 
eration 1 And so IB it in the diseases of tho brain, when 
they are visiied on the healthy, tho happy and the virtu- 
ous." 

"In passing, doctor, what do you think of that high 
law of tho human condition which thus entails punish- 
mcnts ? I ask you, because a certain friond of yours says 
be don't bclicvo in it at all." 

.' " Ho docs though; unless himself bo oithor a madman 
or an idiot, whoever he may be, fricnil or foe." 

" Why, with such confidence, do you think BO, Dr. ?" 

"Simply becuuso ho cannot help himself. Dut to an- 
swer your first incBtion — whot I ihmk of it — this is it: — 
I think mankind could not do without it. I think it a rml 
of rigid justice, not Irsb necessary to our well-bciug, than 
tho staff of mercy and molting charity 1 I think a single 
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century of its snspeDsIoa would hurry ciTilization back into 
savagism ; and then rednee the sayage to a brute/' 

"No doubt you are, at least partly, right, my good 
Doctor ; but to return to our main subject ; of the exemp- 
tion of the Southern slave from the awful calamity of 
madness ^' 

'' ^ let me not be Ikiad, not mad, sweet HtaTen ! 
Keep me in temper; I would not be madT 

" Few will be deceived by the unserious theory of Mr. 
Greely, save only such as love to have it so, and are there- 
fore always ready and waiting to be deceived by anj 
sophistry which any 'putter-on' may use to bolster up 
their spite and folly. 

" From very early days, it has been the fashion to talk 
of the brutalizing effects of slavery. And where it is a real 
down-treading and irresponsible system, as was that of much 
of the slavery of pagan antiquity ; and as is very much 
of the white slavery of Europe and of our own country ; 
and of the slavery oT the British East India Company; — 
and indeed, of the slavery of tyrannous sin, every where ; 
its effects are brutalizing. But when we find that the 
slaves of the South are less brutal, and more civilized, 
than are the free blacks of the North, together with a 
very large and fearful number of the free whites also, as 
our own eyes, and ears, and newspapers, are constantly — 
daily and hourly — testifying, we are as certain as any 
thing can make us, that the mild system of our Southern 
slavery is quite the reverse of brutalizing." 

"That the slaves of the South are less brutal. than the 
classes you have referred to, Doctor, the records and 
reports of crime, North and South, bear ample testimony ; 
but how do you make them out to be more civilized ?'* 

" They are more faithful to their obligations. They aro 
more submissive to the laws under which they live. They 
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■re more sober ssd tdDpcratc. Tlief . U8 erery' «»t sum "71 
regular in tbeic livee. Thej sre more lojvl uid Idni^ ' 
ud, generally, incompmU; mora roligioas. And noff 
if all thia U not b) be more ciriliMdl, I would be veij 0A 
to knon wlut is ?" 

"Mr. Grcely vould require to know tb&t Ht^ shfldS 
k)bo be more ealigbtcned with- knowledge." 

" Well, even that, I might also h^ve added. For, d^ 
the best and moat useful knowledge ; — of knowledge that 
pnriSe* the heart and expands the raiod 'fenlthlly, Hkj 
have a much larger amount than the generalitj of Ae 
froe negroes of the North ; to say nothing of the niUiaAs 
of whites, in our awn, as wall- as in other ebdntries, 
scarcely removed from utter darkncsa at mind and heart, 
and Bunkcn in the abjss of ooiruption, and steeped to the 
very lips in the most loathsome and brutal Ticionsness and 
criminality. La Cite, St. Gius', Fitb Points, Bakes 
Staeet, supply only masenm-spcoimens of this class of 
wrctcLcd monsters, wLicb, to see, might fright«s a South- 
ern slave into demngement of intelleot, if any sight oonld 
do it !" 

"Some, besidaa Mr. Greely and other abolitionists, 
Doctor, may deem your account of the superiority of 
the Southern slaTe, extravagant and altogether apo- 
cryphal." 

"No doubt; but it is not so, though For, among 
them there is a greater proportions who understand the 
obligations of religion and its true principles; and a 
greater proportion who understand the practical busi- 
ness of life than there are among the free blacks of the 
North." 

" Tliere is not, perhaps, so great & proportion of them 
who can read, however ?" 

" No. A comparatively few of them can read. There 
may not indeed be a much greater proportion of them whs 
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can read, than there may have heen of the British nation 
in tho twelfth century : somewhat greater, I should think, 
however. But of what great service is the ability to read 
a little — which is all that is (/eneraHy possessed by the 
free negroes, notwithstanding their ^ unquestioned improva- 
bility/ — ^if it do little in keeping them out of penitentia- 
ries and lunatic asylums ? 

" Of good readers — readers to profit — there may be at 
least as many among the Southern, as among the Northern 
negroes. Many of them read their Bibles well, and 
sensibly. And of the arts of life, on which much of the 
superior comforts of civilization depend, they are happily 
far from ignorant. Of this kind of valuable knowledge, 
they have a greater share than was possessed but by a few 
of the people of Europe, only a few centuries ago. 

'^ There is many a Southern slave whose valuable know- 
ledge would have made an Englishman famous in the 
reign of the eighth Henry of unblessed memory. But their 
good learning does not lead to lunacy, as firee-negro ' im- 
provability' does in the Northern States.'^ 

<< You do not think. Doctor, that their learning leads 
the free blacks into lunacy ?" 

'^ Yes ; what they learn from antislavery lectures and 
sermons } newspapers, and other such literature, which 
they are so liberally supplied with in Massachusetts, makes 
them discontented with their degraded condition ; and dis- 
content makes them vicious and criminal ; and their vices 
and crimes destroy the health of both their minds and 
bodies; and these scourges, acting upon their excited 
brains, — which have quite enough to do, even while in 
their best health, to contrive ways and means of living, 
drive them to distraction, and make of a fearful number 
of them lunatics and idiots.'' 
. '' But, Doctor, do you not think the climate may have 




BomAhing to jo u an eioiling oauae of the Noithain 
Btgroes' ioGmitici f" 

" I'oisibly ; In n direct way ; aud oeiUmly, in tlie way 
of making it moro difficult lor them to obtun the niMiu 
of eoBifurl." 

" Tlioir utute accmi not eongoDial with « liigit latitnde. 
They Riffer from tbo cold oioro than white people ; mA 
thotr Buffering from culd may well b« supposed to tot 
honhlj' on thuir mental and jihysicol health." 

" Tliero uiDj bo Hometliing in that. Not much thoogh, 
I think. For, as I Tomombcr the nogrocs in the days of 
my chiMliood, in New En^jlund, and in the very eold parts 
of tho State of New York, in, and Gut and West of 
Albanj, thny wcro oh hualtli; in body and mind as their 
niosten. Hut that was licforc tho days of abolition fana- 
ticinm. Thcrefure, there is no doubt in my niiud, that 
it is to tho hut hlastit of that luad fanatieisni, and not 
to tlic cold blasts of tho Northern winttT, that the evil is 
to bo traced. Yes, sir; that is it, which is filling the 
Northern States with vicious, criminal, dobauchod, draf, 
dumb, blind, insauo, idiotic, sorrowing, and suffering 
nn^rucM ! And maddening even some white men who 
tuku cnpions drafts of this fanatical atmosphere. 

" I'oor, unliapjiy creatures ! My heart bleeds at the 
thought, that, dreadful as tbo condition is of the poor free 
negroes of tills country, it sceuis daily to bo growing 
worse and moro pitious; while that of their brethren in 
tbo Houlh is gradually, but steadily, becoming better and 
better; notwithstanding the evil influence of the Northern 
fanalioism, the hcad-'juartcrs of which is Massachusetts." 

"Ah it was once the hoad-fjuaTtcrs of what now belongs 
only to history — tho most beiuous bigotry, persecution, and 
oppruHsiun, that our sun cTcr shone on I Where else, on 
this continent, save in New Kngland, — in Mossocbasettfl 
especially, — has a I'rotesttmt Clovommcut ever been fonnd 
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to * chase, and scourge, and burn, and sell their fellow 
creatures and countrymen, into slavery V* But this was 
done by the General Court of Boston/ 

Thus reads the record of one example of Puritan intoler- 
ance. " Two young persons, son and daughter of Lawrence 
Southwick of Salem, who had himself been imptisoned and 
deprived of all his property, for having entertained two 
Quakers at his house, were fined ten pounds each for non- 
attendance at the meeting, which they were unable to pay. 
The case being represented to the General Court at Boston 
that body issued an order which may still be seen on the 
Court records, bearing the signature of Edward Eawson, 
Secretary, by which the Treasurer of the County was '/«% 
empowered to SiXL tliA said persons to any of the English 
nation at Virginia or Barhadoes to answer said fimet' " 

'' No wonder the Quakers learned after a while to dislike 
slavery, having had so early a taste of it ; and no wonder 
the Massachusetts men entered with so strong a relish into 
the slave trade, having been thus nurtured from their in- 
fancy in its principles, as sanctioned, — and as they were 
taught to understand, sanctified — by the saints of Ply- 
mouth Bock, in General Court assembled at Boston. As 
well as I can recollect, however, the order to sell the 
young Quakers into slavery was not carried into effect ?" 

No thanks to the General Court, for the failure, though. 
Among the English shipmasters, not a Puritan could be 
found, and of course not one that would take them on 
board his vessel to carry them into captivity. The order 
was never revoked. According to the Quaker poet, Whittier, 
— who tells us nothing of the young man — to the first appli- 
cation to the captains to take the condemned maid on board, 

" No voice or sign replied." 

Then to the stout sea captains, the SherifT turning said 
♦•Which of ye worthy seamen will take this Quaker maid ? 
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la th« I>l« if hil nwUdiKN, at on Vlr^laM Aora, 

Vva n*7 buM bat U > bifliir jiriM Uian todiu (M or MMir. 

ilriiB uiiC iltchl >i»-i'I tlia i-ipinlni ; ud vfam k(Bla b* «M, 
" fi-ralt 'lul >■■; wurUt)' iwwDiin !" no cilcti nor iljcn nplM : 
Hal t Ml ■ kan'l |irui inji uwn, kiiil klu-l Wiiiii uil laj •»;■— 
" (lu4 b«l|> Uia* mud jirnari* lb«, id; jpntl* nirl ■D'l iltar !" 

A w«Isbl ■vhmJ Ilnod of my bvirt— ■ pltjlnf M«a4 wu olsb, 
I r«Jt il ill bu b«nl r«affb buxl, I ■>■ It fn bi* bj* ; 
Au'l wlirn axuii lb* Rbcrif fpukt, tliat T'llra n klsi to »«^ 
llnmi'i twrit lu ■Ivnn/ uijwk Uki Ibq r'<u-ip( if (b« MB;— 

" fill my thip wilb bar) at tihtt—jmrk wltb aulu uf KpMbb |«U, 
Fruin b**l ]■!'« up tii dairk plmib, lb* fiOBiaK* nf b«r b«U, 
Jl; lb* liiiiiit 1)'^ tbst uwl* tax! I wuubl fuvner In j-m htj 
^iNk ablp uJ era* kH'l «rK'i, Uiu bear Ilii* clilliJ ftvcj!" 

Ah'I ft (lie niii'l wnn aWxwvl tn return to h^r ihimUoA 
ii'firi'i. 'J'lit mvali<;r cajituiiiH Himtiici] the ]iuritanii into > 
Njinsin or f'lrlcramti':!!. Itiit iii:itljer t)iu cliroriicliir nor Ui« 
ji'nrt bKlln ui what l/'icniri'i of tin; iiiali: yoiitli ; simI tlie/ 
Ictiv« UH Ui niiiiji'iiw Hint hn trim Kctiiitlly roM bu a nlavv. 

'I'lin jifrtf! ati'l t}in jKj-.try I liavH qtiot^J fr(;»i Mi»« Mit- 
for'I'N ilrji^htful )M<>k— " l^»yJl(:ntiou•• ';f ft I.it'mry fiif'i." 
HhK (;luii;iH i;ri;'lit f'tr t)ii! KTif;litili nnti'Hi that the Kn^^ligh 
(rnjit;iiiii r':fiiH':J ti> taki ]f!irl ill lh(! I'uritAu {M.-rH'iriU' 
ti'iti ! Vi'i-.T'i li'it thij {iiinuiniilfint lli'itimnlvoi Kuf^liihuKru? 
Ari'l wcm tlui nam nhw of KrigliHlirncii ut h'ltnc guiltlcm 
'if [wnii;nuti'iri ? 

Mi*<K.'MUf'>r>l<jii'>t'-H from aii'ithi-r of mittiiyH po'imn, 
".M«MBdmK.:ltM V, Vir^ri„;«," f„[l of fury, finht awl fal»e- 
IiMi'l, 'tri n iimtl'rr nli'ml a fu(;iiiv<! tiiavK. In lM:)>niii<irtj; 
If'ilh ij'i':Mi)i, thf! ili-ar, it'nnl i.M Lvlj uniiinH in I'ww jiijflit of 
ihf itIariiiK fufit, that in th(! former the jmul axtitTaUm puri- 
turiiKtii, uiil ill the hitliif Ihu'Im il. 
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Could he have been thinking of the spirit that condemned 
the two young quakers to be sold into slavery ? The next 
line is a gem : 

''Dream not bocause her pilgrim blood moYOS slow and calm and 
cool." 

Think of that : — the cool and calm hhod of the puritans 
who more than once St Bartholomewcd the poor Indians ; 
and, according to Miss Mitford, scourged, imprisoned, 
burned, and sold their fellow creatures into slavery. Calm 
and cool, indeed ! 

In this unhappily suggestive poem, Virginia is repre- 
sented as being the author of her own slave institution. 
It is a false representation. This in passing. But it 
would be pleasant to know how many of the present race 
of Virginia negroes are indebted to Massachusetts for their 
greatly superior condition over that of their unhappy race 
in the wilds of Africa, — the most degraded and bloodiest of 
savages ? 

Perhaps Friend Whittier, or some other Massachusetts 
abolitionist will tell us whether Bristol in England, or Sa- 
lem in Massachusetts, is entitled to precedence in the his- 
tory of the slave-trade. 

" You somewhere made a passing allusion, doctor, to the 
maddening effects of the abolition spirit on the mind of 
some white men as well as black. Will you be so good 
as to explain it ?" 

'^ Certainly. It has made monomaniacs of thousands, of 
the otherwise excellent, and highly accomplished, and re- 
spectable portion of the land, and driven many into raving 
madness.'' 

" To whom of the latter class do you refer, doctor, that 
is still out of the Asylum V* 

*' I refer to the speakers generally, who so eloquently 

address the anti-slavery societies, as I have heard thorn, 
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tai w tbty an reported b; tbe ueww^tfun} utd in pir- 
ticiilw, to >ach peraoiu u we oflen meet in travelling, wio 
ere Miiietimcg fouod even to froth like a mod boar, while 
. preuing their abolilioa doctrines, and denonnoiiig with fu- 
rious exccntioiM^ the Southern Bjetom of nogro sUrery ; 
which, by the way, would accm to be is altogether better 
■obool tlun thej bad bees edacatod in." 

"Tea J trao flnovgh; the acoonnta of the late aati-aU- 
Tory society in Boetoa and Vaacbeator do supply a large 
body of oridenoe of the nMners of the members, and 
eupccially the prinoipal orators." 

" UdUI somo three years ago, most of the Boston abdi- 
tionists presorred something like a decent control of them- 
selves with regard to things mOHtSaercd; bat at length they 
broke out, and broke over alt the noual barriera, as by com- 
mon consent erected, between them and tlio assaults of men 
in their seniles, however impions in principle, and profltgitte 
in haUt and conduot. At the meeting of the society in 
the spring of 1850, a man of leamiog and otoqncDoo — and 
until then supposed, I believe, to be an altogether decent 
man, at least — in the courHc of bis dcclama^on, broke oat 
in these awful and mad denunciatloDs ; '^ Down with your 
JJiblc ! — Down with your palitieal parties 1 — Down with 
your God that sanctions slavery I Tlio God of Moses Stu- 
art — the AndovcrOod — the God of Wm. II. llogcrs, which 
is worshipped fn the Winter street Church, is a monster, 
composed of oppression, fraud, injustice, pollution, and 
every crime in the shape of slavery '. To such a Ood I 
am an atheist I" 

" Can any thing be men horrible 7 Can any thing bet- 
ter or more definitely indieato insanity than such scnti- 
monts publicly annoanccd and promulgated in a Christian 
land ?" 

" I sboold think nA, doctor. Scarcely any thing can bo 
imagined more shockingly blOHphcmons !" 
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'' And jet, at some of their later meetings^ they havo 
spoken — which is still more shocking — deliberately ; and 
with an apparent determined coolness^ of the necessity of 
destroying the Bihle and the chnrohes, in order to give the 
people some chance of coming to the trtith on the suhject 
of their duties towards the negroes ; and as though there 
were nothing efue, as duty^ or forbearance, to any body 
else than the negroes and the abolitioniBts/^ 

^' But what wonder is it, that it has come to this, with 
the really fanatical, when such men as Channing, Wayland^ 
Barnes, and others of like mark, have supplied them with 
weapons against the Bible and the Federal Constitution, 
and, indeed, against the sobrieties and amenities of every 
species of truth, righteousness and charity V 

^^ True enough, what wonder, that in a path in which those 
men walked proudly, in their denunciations, such persons 
as Garrison and Wright, Phillips, Foss and Foster, Theo- 
dore Parker, and the Abbys and Nabbys, and Harriets, 
should walk more proudly and recklessly, and denounce 
more loudly, and with bitterer execrations V 

" I hope their conviction of the Hon. Wm. King, of 
* lying y theft y rohhery aiid murder ^ will not act unfavora- 
bly on his supposed convalescence.'' 

'^ I trust it may not. But was any thing ever heard of 
more absurd, than the serious pretensiona of some aboli- 
tionists — themselves yet not quite distraught — that the ac- 
tors in the late New Hampshire Anti-slavery meetiDg 
were neither mad nor fanatical V 

^^ Doctor, are there not to be found among the writings 
of the celebrated men already named, some very distinct 
indications of the fanatical spirit V 

" Plenty of them. What oan better indicate that destruc- 
tive spirit, than what is said by Wayland and repeated by 
Barnes — both claiming to reverence and defer to the Scrip- 
tures — declaring the principle, that if the Bible sanctions 
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tlic iDhtitutisn of tluvcTj, it is not to be believed; uid if 
t^elicvcil, it ii one of the greatest cnne* tluit gftt beUi 
tiic liainon race 7" 

'■ Does their exact language, Dr., warrant joa in m 
representing tboso eminently popular and celebrated men?" 

" I Lave no doubt of it ; or I would b; no means nj §0. 
ThcBc are Damci' own words, and they are recognixed as 
true by all abolitioniBts — bclicvcn and infidels : 

" 'If the Uiblc could be shown to defend and countenance 
alavcry, it would make tbouunds of infidels; for there are 
multitudes of minds that will see more clearly, that sla- 
very is against all the laws which Ood has written on the 
human aoni, than they would see, that a book sanctifying 
such a syntein had evidence of I>ivine origin.' " 

" And that passage, all tho ab'ditionists, — who yet se«m 
to vinh not to make entire shipwreck of the little faith 
thf^y yet have in the UiblCj— have caTL-fully committal to 
meiiifjry. Even many uf tic go<jd and peaceable Quakers, 
though not in general very foud of Dr. Ilamci, have that 
celebruted pasitagc at their tongue's end, and always ready 
for use, in every discussion in which they arc asked to 
defer to the Bible. Very solemnly, and in a kind manner, 
they adduce or ulludc to it, and then, with still deeper and 
ahirmcd solemnity, they most kindly caution their opponent 
not to involve the Bible in tho slavery controversy, lest ho 
may encourage, and even force people — and the very best 
of people too — to bcefime infidels '" 

" It would be pleasant, — would it not, — to be able to 
ask Dr. Dames, face to face, if it bo quite clear that 
- ulavcry ia nfjre against all the laws which Ood has written 
on the human soul, than to suffer men to tlu; of ttarvat'ioa. 
within arm's length; and from yoar to year to allow thou- 
Huii<l>i-of human beings t(j bu oou.itautly exposed to that 
iiio.^t horrible of calamities!"' 

" It would iiidecl be plea.4unt enough, if only for the 
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purpose of learning how such men dispose of such home 
subjects in the North, while their warmest sympathies are 
sent off on a Southern crusade. But, doctor, what is the 
other passage that you alluded to ?" 

<< It is an endorsement, by Barnes of Wayland, in this 
wise : * Well may we ask, in the words of Dr. Way land, 
whether there wis ever such a moral superstructure raised 
on such a foundation ? The doctrine of Purgatory from a 
verse in Maccabees; the doctrine of Papacy from the say- 
ing of Christ to Peter; the establishment of the Inquisition 
from the obligation to extend the knowledge of religious 
truth, all seem nothing to it. If the religion of Christ 
allows such a license from such precepts as these, the 
New Testament would be the greatest curse that ever was 
inflicted on our race.' " 

*^ Now if such men have the hardihood so to speak of 
God's Holy Word, why should we wonder, that such as 
Garrison, Douglass, Theodore Parker and the rest of the 
great army of fanaticism, cry out with a voice that drowns 
the storm, and shocks every soul that has yet any reverence 
for sacred things and stibjects — any belief, or fear, or love 
of God — any religious decency, even, — * Down with the 
Bible ! — Down with the churches ! — Down with God I ! ! — 
I am an atheist V But such are the leaders of abolitionism 
in our day I May God in His great mercy give them 
repentance and a better mind." 

"Doctor, you are moved. It would be strange if you 
were not. I could not envy the man, nor wish him for a 
firiend, that such things could not move. Bat let us leave, 
for a little, the abolition divines, for the abolition poli- 
ticians. Fancy yourself in the lobby, and disposed to be 
amused by a poppinjay or a butcher bird, and that you 
see one of them arising from his Congressional Chair of 
State, and look as if saying, 
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And thcD, — hear, — hoar, — ' Sir, I most eipresH the most 
racrgetia dissent from those who would justify alavery 
irotn tho Lovitical Law. My reason and conacicnce revolt 
{rom those intcrprelatioDs which 

Torton tbe billowed pagei or (be Bible, 

To tuellon crime and rubbei? and blood. 
And ia Oppreition'B b&teftil Beirice, libol 



Thiak of that, doctor, and laugh, if yon can; for there is 
certainly no good reason to be otherwise than amosed by 
Buch flippant fustian, from a foppish pretender to a deep 
knowledge uf both politics and divinity, and to history and 
philosophy to boot" 
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inlieotion of disease from the kennel to ihe iLiioben^ 
to jour bedrooms and parlors. 
HMl bare you done, and well are yon doing; in extend- 
g^th e dimensions of your lunatic ajjlums. For ycur 
u!raSEl stimulants to avarice and ambition, and jour pre- 
lUng spirit of contempt for, not only the dependent 
IJj^tet for the contentment of all who are not makiE? 

Ei be rich, or great, is rapidly producing a state cf 
irhich will require far more space than you hare yet 
nL for the demented classes, to which joor evil spirit 
Uly and hourly adding. 
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and the praiigacy,— -that go on all the jroar ronndy^. 
and the lickcning weight of debt, and iSe miBcnble grind- 
ing nzict; from ront-day to reot-day, and Satarda; night . 
to Saturday night, that orashea a man's aonl down, and 
drives every thought out cf his hend bat bow he is to fill 
his Btomaoh and warm hii' hack, and keep a roof over his 
bead, till he daren't for his life take his thonghta one mo- 
ment off the meat tbat perisheth." 

p In our own North, as well as in Europe — in England — 
proud abolition England — that sat to one of her own loyal 
sonij for the [Hctare — there are countless mnltitndos, "who 
feci this and feel nothing else." 

In tho South theio is none of this depraving and mad- 
dening want and oppreaaion. Bot to the North— it should 
be said — kindly but plainly — unices you will dare to des- 
piao the cries of tho poor and downtrodden, — unless 
you will close your ears that you may not hear them, 
and shut your eyes that yon may not bcc their loathsome 
wrctchcdncas ; — nnlcaa you will thus act the part of the nc- 
osracd of Qod, — where can you betake yoorself, but to the 
wildcmeaa, to bo apared the sounds and Bights of misery, 
intensified by profligacy 7 

And think you, from this true atate of things, there ia 
no danger ? Think yon there is no call on the people of 
the North to attend to their own affairs better, and better 
to mind their own buainesa 7 

You may have done well, perhaps, to put your foot on 
the neck of acme old feudal oppressions, though it cztinguiah 
ccrtoin legal obligations recognized as such for a century, 
and more. But why did you this illegal thing 7 " Aye, 
there 'b the tub." Was it done as an act of voluntary jus- 
tice, or as a compnlsory act of prudence 7 — an expedient — 
a choice of evils f 

You have done well, no doubt, in the enlargement of 
your hospitals to prevent the effects of brotherhood convey- 
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iDg the infection of disease from the fennel to the kitchen, 
and thence to your bedrooms and parlors. 

Well have you done, and well are you doing, in extend* 
ing the dimensions of your lunatic asylums. For your *■ 
artificial stimulants to avarice and ambition, and your pre- 
vailing spirit of contempt for, not only the dependent 
poor, but for the contentment of all who are not making 
baste to be rich, or great, is rapidly producing a state of 
things which will require far more space than you have yet 
provided for the demented classes, to which your evil spirit 
is daily and hourly adding. 
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CIIAI^TER XXIV. 

FrmiTUAL FRKKDOM &C. 

Is it merely, that I am growing older, that my spirit of 
forchcarance is growing ntrongcr ? Or is it, that ma I grow 
older my wisdom in incrcising with ago f May the latter 
be the trnc stato of the case. This, however, is undoubted : 
though 

** KD0wI«(1g« and wiidon, though fmr from b«ing one, 
UaTe ofttimes no connection;"— 

yet, sometime?, little scraps of knowledge — a little fact, 
conveyed in few words in 8eason~>may give an impulse to 
the mind in search after wisdom of surprising force. 

I am just now feeling so much of kindly forbearance 
towards the ignorance of the anti-slavery folks, who are 
such altogether, or principally, because they think the 
slaves of the South are in a state of heathen infidelity, and 
arc denied the blessings of Christian privileges, as to induce 
something like regret, that I had not extended to them in 
the foregoing pages a larger allowance of forbearance. 

This feeling I owe, through grace, to one of the smallest 
of letters, which came to mo through the storm to-day, 
from one of the best of men — a good specimen of the true 
salt of the earth. Very naively, he tells mo of an inte- 
resting fact concerning negro slavery, as if not only inte- 
resting, but strange and peculiar. Whereas, it is neither 
strange nor peculiar. 

This is it : — " Mr. , says he had two hundred slaves^ 
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and not a vicious one among them ; and that he often 
\falked by their cabins in the night, unknown to them, 
and listened to their praying withia,' ^' for Mas'r, and little 
Mas'r, and Missus, &c.' '* — '' It is a premtthought/' mjB 
my beloved correspondent, ''and ought to tihoke our. aboli- 
tionists dead/' 

Bless me, my friend ; if hundreds of such authenticated 
facts would effect for them such a metaphorical disability' 
for hot soup, I would give neither sleep to my eyes nor 
slumber to my senses, until setting about in strong eamest, 
to supply them. Is not the deli||^tful circumstance known 
to thee, my good sir, that some of the eminent men of the 
South have been induced, by the piety of their own slaves, 
to examine the claims of our holy faith in Christ and to 
admit those claims to their souls' health and happiness ? 
It is even so. But the general rule is otherwise. The 
servants are led to the fountain by the master, as was the 
easel believe, with your extellent friend. And partly, 
hence, perhaps, the form of gratitude taken by their simple 
and fervent piety. 

But, within a comparatively few years past, many others 
than your pious friend, from inferior, perhaps, yet com- 
mendable motives, have founded home churches for their 
slaves, and employed godly and efficient ministers to in- 
struct and bring them to the happy fold of the living faith 
of the Gospel. And they have uniformly found it to con- 
duce not to their quiet and comfort ,only^ but also to their 
pecuniary profit. 

And now, that spiritual freedom, which is superinduced 
through the Divine blessing upon religious instruction and 
worship, is not only as much within the reach, but really 
as much in possession of the South, as of any other people 
in our country, or, as 1 suppose, any other. Religious im- 
munities are quite as well, perhaps in general better, se- 
cured to them than to the general free population of the 
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North- The full enjajmeot of the S&bb&th is Becnred to 
thcit) hylaw aud cuatoiii, and the 'privilege to Attend reli- 
gioua iTorsliip and inalructioD ; — a privilege which the; bx 
leaa generally ueglect than do the people of th« North — bo 
far as I am authoriacd to say — without distinction of oon- 

]tj tens of thousandR, the children are oarefullj bred in 
the knowledge of Christiuiity, and thus grow up to priie 
their religioaa privileges above all price. By hnndreda of 
ihonaands, these descendants generally, from a wretched 
stock of Lcatbens, in the utter darkness of a loatliBome pagu 
idolatry ; — unmitigated and bloody savages — by hundreds 
of thousands these highly favored descendanta are enrolled 
among tho hapi'iest of the happy in the fold of the Be- 
decmcr. 

Iliippily, even the less spiritually free masters have 
learned, that it is for their interest that their slaves sfaoold 
bo religiously instructed. Learning to know their duty, 
they do it faithfully as unto tho Lord. Experience, and 
the examples of Christian masters, have demonstral«d what 
should not have required demonstration, that religion se- 
cures the honesty and faithfulness of the slave. Some 
twenty years ago, a rich Sonthcm planter, of great intel- 
ligi^nce and goodness of heart and character, erected and 
endowed a spacious and noble Church, principally fur the 
use and benefit of bis negroes ; called to it an accomplished, 
learned aad laborious clergyman; and with his happy ne- 
groes the happy master and family, worshiped, received 
the same instruction, and ate of the same bread, and drank 
from the same cup. 

Can even New England piety present a lovelier or a, ho- 
lier scene ? 

From the success of such experiments, — as this was 
called, and a bold and even prodigal one — many planters 
are doing likewise. I will glance at one more particular 
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instance that came to my knowledge and interested me 
greatly. May it enough interest such as may profit by it, 
to secure their doing so. 

To an excellent young man of the South there was left 
an extensive plantation and numerous slaves. While ha 
was receiving his education abroad they were neglected, 
and probably otherwise ill treated. Absenteeism works 
badly every where. He came into possession. Little or 
no profit for years had accrued to the proprietor. The 
lands had been badly taken care of, and the people not 
better. They were vicious, insubordinate, and, of oourse, 
inefficient. His friends counselled him by all means to' 
dispose of his inheritance for any thing he could get. Into 
this measure they tried to persuade, and they tried to 
frighten him. He was not to be moved. He felt a heavy 
weight of responsibility upon him. He would not throw 
it off, but strive faithfully to fulfill the duty, hard as it 
might be, that had devolved upon him by this Apparently 
unfortunate inheritance. The first thing, and the great 
one, to be done was to reclaim the vicious, and of coittse 
miserable slaves. 

He set about the task, which so few else would ever 
have attempted, with a sincere determination of patient 
endurance. With a good and honest heart, and with a 
well furnished mind, he became their loving and laborious 
teacher. So soon as he became satisfied that the object 
was not an impracticable one, he sought and found a lik^ 
minded helper-^-a help meet for him. The labor was sore, 
and for a long time yielded little firuit. They were not 
rich enough to procure efficient and steady assistance." 
Occasionally their task was lightened and furthered by 
some kind messenger of good tidings. The negroes, who 
had almost relapsed into savagism, were slowly but surely 
becoming civil and Christian. A few years of untiring 
labor and love passed away, and the great work was done ; 
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nil now, llin moAul mwtiT and iui«lreM, and tbeir luppj 
cUI')n:ti Kiid hnyiy ttTvaiitH, kll w'lrk, su4 wurabip Qui 
tngetiu^r, in lliuir owu cuiueljr cliiucli, soil MW all rejoWng 
ill muiiirU Bd'I (ti-ii'-roiw pnw|>(;rUy. 

W'luM it liuvQ bouu Utuir for Uiow ii«groes to U 
«iiaii(:i]uili:<l f 

Verjr fur fHino Ju a furiduB and * fWiiili fanttidani niut ' 
kfl Iw who Wfjul'l atHwcr Yisft. Ho in tht uiMn. Ihtj 
llii: (n^iiiutn. Vi/lly uid KniMticiHU srq baril mkmMtOTi. 

'riiu iiiiritual caiAbiliLiuH — wi In rinmk—tit Uia good am] 
]iouuat-li<:urti:d B^K^"! wl'iiii tliB tiimiiil in fintt jirrjiiOKd tn 
kiln ; — Llii; maJJiiiiiM wiLli wlii'rb lie eiitura tb« vineyard In 
Ibliur al ihc lint cali, williuut iiti'>[i[iin); to ciiaffcr about 
w:ii!i-n, UK if i>i:rt:cll; coiifiilnrit that wliatnocvcr ia riitbl 
lliH l^ird of llii: v'lui-.yoT'l will award to bim, — LaM mou^- 
liuiriH iudufti:'] jii'Diotiii iiT olIfTr tjrpea of miu\, citlK-r Cj 
i|uii!li<ia bin Hiii'TTrity, (tr bi« knowln'Iif': of wbat li': i« 
blHiul. Ho j.'-.rliu[iH dill till: Mfnn in tlio vineyard, who 
would ii'it ':iiU:r it until tli'-y wcru cisrtiGi^d ot what tli>:j 
wi:r'! to /""r fr)r lli'^ir work, jud;(i! i»iii'M:ruing Ui«ir fallow 
kli'ir';r wli'i Iwi inii'tc no Ifur^tain. 

And till; ajijiiiriiiit natural NiritM, aiid of courMc inanoer, 
wiili wlii'di uiiKorruptitil uogro ekildrcu laki; reIi;fiou> 
ill nt ruction, ImH ofl'^ti l>:d to roriiiiijf and failblcMM doubu 
(if tlu:ir m[ini;itii:H li) jiiijirov: by iiiKlrutliou. It im a very 
uiibnii]>y cjnnitiiiituii';'! — a oad wid (sorrowful fsf.-t — tbat 
niuiiy lOTHouH nf wortli und )>inty, wbo buvs bail bkrl 
Rlrut{i(l<:H ill tlicir i^uiillictH with world ly-t»iiidedu'-„'« aud 

Hi:<-|i(ii;til 'liiri(;iifti<:M, linitiii l}ii:Ti:iiy t/i bnVC \nsiVMHi itl>:a|i«- 

Lle of uiidi^rHtnri'Iiijf; lliu imturc and (:barai:ti:r ut tint 
liiAlnr and Kiiii{.l';r fuitli wlii>.-li InkuM (iod at (Ii;i woH, 
und afikfi not, " wbal nlmll w; kanKt'* liul, "wbat idiall 

Ily till: wuy, on readin;^ ov<:r thin [^iKHUffo on Llic boneit- 
bcurt'id ncfrro'i! n{ririlual irii|>uliiliti(.-M, doctor, it ktrikfui ni* 
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as something like preaching. Well it was not intended, 
and must be, therefore, forgiven; unless, indeed, it be 
foolish preaching, instead of what the apostle meant by 
'< the foolishness of preaching/' if it be, let no quarter 
be allowed. For of all the foolish things in the world, 
there is very little question, that foolish preaching is tlie 
very last of them that should be encouraged. 

I have elsewhere alluded to the docility in Sunday 
schools of the negro children. And in this connection, to 
show something of their ready acceptance of religious 
instruction, there shall be noted a circumstance, that much 
pleased and interested several persons besides myself. To 
our Sunday School, there waa an accession of a boy appa- 
rently of about ten years. His reputation had been 
damaged by detection in pilfering. For his special edifi- 
cation, but without any special allusion, there was given 
an extra, short, and aimple exposition of the eighth com- 
mandment, as the words of God to such as He wishes to 
be good and happy. 

Our new scholar was particularly attentive, and at times, 
evidently moved. After church, on his way home, the 
clergyman dropped accidentally his pocket handkerchief. 
This boy found it under oiicnmstaneea in which he might 
have concealed it effectually. Instead of which, to the sur- 
prise of some who had known his character, he ran with it 
to the owner as quite a matter of course. 

" Poor Jim,'' said one who had been often annoyed by 
Jim's pilfering propensities,-^-" Poor Jim ; the seed of the 
word has already begun to bear fruit; he would not have 
done that yesterday.'' " Good Jim, hereafter it may be 
hoped," said the clergyman. So he was; and so far as I 
know never pilfered more. 

What an encouragement to engaging and persevering in 
the onerous work of Sunday Schools, should one such case 
be , and especially for negroes^ in the condition of slavery. 
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In tbeir eondition of freedom, — vith kitow bo it nU, — ft 
ia Tcrf diflicult to ioduca tfaem to mttend, — w fkr u m j 
esperieDco cu teatif j — and Dot loin ^Uflentt to MUiro their 
ftttenUon, ■uffidc-atljr to be of much me to tb«B. 

In Qotliiag doei a muter aham man lunentmbla igno- 
nooe of Degro nsture and of bia own datj uA ialerat, 
tban in nBgloctiog the religions iQitrnetion of bfai ilnvos. 
Hippilj, r«ry away sre tii9 auten, wbo bare diKorered 
tb» error, to regret, rod to do what tbej cna to repair the 
eviL With Ute continoanoe of Ileaven'i blewing — in • 
comporatirelj' few jean — there ia Tcrf atrOBg reason flv 
the bopc, that a nvcb larger proportion of tbe negro flaTce 
of (k* South will be sincere and boneat Cbristiui^ thaa 
now of any people under Uie snn. And then the aboli- 
tion propaganda may bo tnmed in auteng them without 
fear. 

Within a short time since, tbcro died in the South, a 
■aint of a female slave, wbo bad often accompanied her 
muHtcr'a fitmily in various parts of tbe North, where all 
sorts at schemes and measures were devised and tried in 
vain, to induce her to abandon ber comfurts and duties for 
the name of freedom. At the request of her colored min- 
ister, she was buried by tbe hitibop of the diocese in which 
she bad always lived. And her remains were fciliowed to 
the grave by a procession which very clearly showed that 
her memory was sincerely and affectionately respected, aa 
it would be not less impossible than absurd, to respect one 
wbo bad been hmtaltted by slavery ; aa abolitionism insists 
that all in Ibat coodition are, veixitarily t 

Pardon and patience for a word more of this departed 
saint; — the early and long faithful friend of tbe "tct/e" 
and the " titUr " of the writer. She viiiltcd tlicm a few 
luouths ago, and a more cordial reunion may not eajfily be 
imagined. Tears were not witheld; and the udcnlly affce- 
tionat« southern lady on tbe neck of tbe £uthful and lor- 
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- fiig sable friend and servant ; — and the mutual felicitations ; 
— all these combined to produce a scene of much interest; 
and certainly one peculiarly well calculated to damage ex- 
ccedingly; many a fine theory of the abolitionist. Degra- 
dation indeed ! Sublime features marked the character of 
that jet black ChnBfiui woman's mind and heart. Let 
them be gratefully remembered for the good edification of 
her sorriTOTs. 

It is doubtless too seldom considered, as it ought to be. 
what great spiritual advantages the slave has in the pur- 
suit of heavenly mindedness, in being so completely relieved 
by his condition; from the vexings and irritations, and other 
temptations of worldly care. It places him on a vantage 
ground which very few of us are able to estimate the value 
of; and which so often many of us yearn for, that as we 
grow in age, we more surely may grow in grace. In seeking 
for the heavenly things of the kingdom of God, and of His 
righteousness, he has not to take thought for what he shall 
eat or what he shall drink, or wherewithal he shall be 
clothed. 

In seeking for. the better things of the soul, undisturbed 
by these common and corroding cares, the Christian ser- 
vant will either find all desirable things for the body added, 
or the infinitely more valuable gifts of grace, that shall en- 
able him to overcome the world, and so to be indifferent to 
them. 

The true slave of Christ, — ^in Him free indeed — ^may care 
very little what shall come to hiin from an earthly master. 
Should even martyrdom come to him, it ha^come to many 
of whom the world was not more worthy, than able to 
comprehend their spiritual, sublime, and happy elevation 
above it. 

To add to the value of this chapter, if it have any of its 
own ; or if not, to make it of great value, by appending to 
it a combined lesson of two great men, the liberty is taken 

22* 
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TlUh Dr. Thornwcll — before introdaced— of »dopting • 
jKUHigB fioin lum, inoludiDg aftme " Uttnaglite litmkiKmi^i 
And worda that bnra," of the Bengiiie Bobaft Half* 'iii^ ; .' 
vamtagu of J^tumledge to A» Iimeer Ctamai." ■*• 

" Ooe ot tbe higheit and Boat aolenm obligatioBi wUdh 
resia apon the maaten of the South, is to pn te-ifadr an^ • 
Tants, to the ntoiptt extent of their ahili^, free •eoeaa to 
the inatruotJons and inatitntioiu of tha Gospel. The m- . 
Jofltioe of denying to them food and nument, and ahelter 
agaioat which the law e&eotoall; gnarda, ia nothing to the 
injuatice of defrauding them of that hnad which oometli 
down from HeaTen. Their labor ia osra. From in&Boy 
to age, thej attend on ns — the; greet our introduction iNh^ 
tbe world with imiles of joy, and lament our depaitanl 
with heartfelt sorrow ; and every motive of hnnunitjand 
religion czoots from us, that we should remunerate thor 
aerriocs by patting within their reaoh the means of secur- 
ing a bleaaed immortality. The church oontempUtes them, 
only S3 sinnera. She sees them as the poor of the land, 
under the kwful dominion of their mastera; and she saya 
to those masters, in the name and by the anthorityof Ood, 
gire them what justice, benevolence, humanity would de- 
mand even for a stranger, an enemy, a perseontor — give them 
tbe Gospel without which life will be a onrae. Sweeten 
their toil— sanctify their lives — hallow tbdr deaths. We 
have begun a good work, and Ood grant that it may never 
cease until every slave in the land ia brought onder the ta> 
ition of Jesus irf N^azareth. Kone need be afriud of his 
lessons. He was no stirrer up of strife, nor mover of sedi- 
tion. His " religion on the other bandj.is the pillar of so- 
ciety, tbe safeguard of nations, tbe parent of social order, 
which alone has power to curb tbe fury of the passions, and 
secure to every one his rights." InBorreotion, anarchy and 
bloodshed — revolt againat masters or treason against States, 
were never learned in the school of Him, whose ApoaUea 
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1-^ enjoined Bubjcction to the magistrate, and obedience to all 
Iftwfdl authority, as characteristic duties of the faithful. 

.. Is any thing to bo apprehended from the instructions of 
' Hioii in whose text-book it is recorded : ^' Let as many ser- 
vants as are under the yoke, count their masters as worthy 

* of all honor V Christian knowledge inculcates contentment 
with our lot ; and in bringing before us the tremendous reali- 

^ ties of eternity, renders comparatively indifferent to the in- 
conveniences and hardships of time. It subdues those 
passions and prejudices, from which all danger to the social 
economy springs. '' Some have objected,'' says a splendid 
writer, ^' to the instruction of the lower classes, from an 
apprehension that it would lift them above their sphere, 
make them disatisfied with their station in life, and by im- 
pairing the habits of subordination, endanger the tranquil- 
ity of the State; an objection devoid surely of all force 
and validity. It is not easy to conceive in what manner 
instructing men in their duties can prompt them to neg- 
lect those duties, or how that enlargement of reason, which 
enables them to comprehend the true grounds of authority 
and the obligation to obedience, should indispose them to 
obey. The admirable mechanism of society, together with 
that subordination of ranks which is essential to its sub- 
sistence, is surely not an elaborate imposture, which the 
exercise of reason will detect and expose. The objection 
we have stated, implies a reflection on the social order, 
equally impolitic, invidious, and unjust. Nothing in reality 
renders legitimate governments bo insecure as extreme ig- 
norance of the people. It is this which yields them an 
easy prey to seduction — ^makes the victims of prejudice 
and false alarms, and so ferocious withal, that their inter- 
ference in time of public commotion is more to be dreaded 
than the eruption of a volcano.'' 

" Brutal ignorance is indeed to be dreaded — the only se- 
curity against it, is physical force — ^it is the parent of fe- 
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rocitj, of roelmeBa, and of deeperato enterprises. But 
Chriathn knowledge- eoftens uid aubdues. Ghriit Jenu 
in binding His aubjecta to God, binds them more cloaelj 
to cacb other in the ties of oonfidenoe, fidelity and lore. 
Vfe nbould say, then, to all onr brethren of the South, go 
on in jrour present undertaking; and though onr common 
coemica maj continno to revile, yon will be oonaolidatiog 
the elements of yonr social fiibrio, so firmly uid compactly, 
that it shall defy the storms of bnaticlam, while the speo- 
tacla yoa will exhibit of Union, sympathy and oonfidenoe 
among the different orders of the oommunity, will be a 
standing refutation of all their aooasationa against us. 
Go on in this noble enterprise, nntil every slave ia onr 
borders ahull know of Jeans and tiie Resurrection; and 
tlic bleasiog of God will attend you — and turn hack tb« 
tide of iodignntion wbieh the public opinion of the world 
ia endeavoring to roll upon you." 

The truly " tiohle enterpriK " alluded to had just 
erected an additional church in Charleston, for the religious 
training of her slavca at an expense of nearly eight thou- 
sand dollara ; connected with which ia a Sunday school of 
about two hundred scholars, who are taught by the Minister 
aud some twenty or thirty ladies and gentlemen. 

" Masters, give unto your servants that which ia jnst 
and equal ; knowing that ye also have a Master in Heaven." 



CUAPTER XXIV. 

A CHAPTUB OF LACONICS. 

SUGGESTIVE HISTORY. 

^< The Greeks and RomanS; descended from Japhetb, con- 
quered Canaan, and whatever relics there were of them 
any where ; for instanoe, at Tyre, built by the Sidonians ; 
and Thebes, by Cadmus; at Carthage, by Dido 3— they 
were all cut off by the Greeks and Romans. It is observed 
by Campanell, that '' none arc descended from Cham, but 
slaves, and tyrants, who are indeed slaves.'' But Mr. 
Mode's observation is more pertinent: ^' There hath 
never yet been a son of Cham, that hath shaken a scepter 
over the head of Japheth. Shem hs^h subdued Japheth, 
and Japheth subdued Shem; but Cham never subdued 
either. Which made Hannibal, a child of Canaan, cry out 
with amazement of soul, Agnosco fatum Carthaginis; — ' I 
acknowledge the fate of Carthage.' " (Livy.) 

Patrick on Gen. ix. 27. 

Do not such historical facts, when found also in accord- 
ance with the present state of the world, look very much 
like the corresponding prophecy, — *' And Canaan shaU be 
his servant f* And if. His Word and Providence are the 
two witnesses to prove it His decree, is it wise to fight 
against it ? 

THE EARLY CHURCH. 

As in the early Church, it was unlawful for a Christian 
master to sell a Christian slave, or even a pagan slave, to 
Jew or heathen ; so in our own days, no truly Christian 
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mwUr aai be willlsg to mII ft ulave to an antwlieiu, 
Tli«re Kro man; rucIi UMtcn who would not ilo it on U} 
coniiiilL-ntion, or Tor tay price. Wb; ? Tbo ooosQienliou 
Cbiblito rufiuirea no koswcr. Otliors might not ooilontuid 
the true ftanror, uid tLu Ibcrufuro U cot the place la 
aatwKC it. 

A SMALL SHARE IN THE INHERITANCE. 

TIic ftutlior of Alton Ijockc, tbiu deBcribei Bom« Ot tb« 
niiHorablo cImms of [iroud old Kngluid : — " Sacli a Tiaaga 
aa only wom-out poaclicra, or trampiQg droven, or London 
(.'liifTuuiura carry ; pcar-H hoped, and retreating to » narrow 
pt-tik aljoTc, wliilv Uiloir, the bleared cbe«ka and drooping 
lipx, and p';<:ring purblind uycH, perplexed, hopelctis, defiant, 
and yet fin';aklnf;, bcHpcak their nhare in the inheritance of 
till; kinf;ili'im of licavun ; — aavagca without the reaourcea of 
a aavnfjr; — bIuvcb wilhuut the protection of a master — lo 
whoiu the eart-wliip nml the rice swamp would be a change 
for the butter — for tijcrc, at least, ia food and ahclter. 
Slowly aud di.i trustfully a dripping acarocrow of raga and 
iMjnuH rose from bin hiding place." 

Xhia excellent Knglisb author, wbo ia trying bard to shame 
KnglrLiid iiiti) Mimething like the deccnciea of humanity, 
iirst uIIllgg■Ta^!S the condition of slavery, by the introdac- 
tion of the cart-whip, an if an inaeparable adjunct,— did be 
lenrn thin of Jjord i'almemton ? — and then dcclaren it prc- 
for.ible to the condition of the poor Briton, even physically, 
nH well aH morally degenerate. ])id Mr. Kingsloy know of 
the Ciinfortablc and happj condition of our southern slaves, 
— with goodly shares in the inheritance of the kingdom of 
heaven — would he not say with sarrowful indignation, " Oh, 
forix-ar, my criuutry, from coadcirining an institution which 
fcedN and clothes and proteetit tlic poor, and trains many 
fur luiuvcn, and take up a lamentation that you bad out 
ntbcr taxed kbor fur twenty millions to elovato the con- 
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dition of your own miscrahlcsj than to condemn the West 
Indian slaves to theft, robbery and pauperism !" 

FOREIGN SLAVERY. 

Madam Pfeiffer finds herself quite agreeably disap- 
pointed to find the slaves of Brazil in a more comfortable 
condition than the laborers of Europe. '' All work ceases 
at sunset; when the negroes are drawn up in front of their 
master's house for the purpose of being counted, and then, 
after a short prayer, have their supper, consisting of boiled 
beans, bacon, &c. &c., handed out to them. At sunrise 
they again assemble, are counted, and after prayers and 
breakfast go to work. 

" I had an opportunity of convincing myself that the 
dayes are not by far so harshly treated as we Europeans 
imagine. They are not overworked, perform all their du- 
ties very leisurely, and are well kept. Their children are 
frequently the playmates of their masters' children, and 
knock each other about as if they were all equal. There 
may be cases in which certain slaves are omelly and unde- 
servedly punished ; but do not like instances of injustice 
occur in Europe also ? 

'* / am certainly very much opposed to slavery y amd I 
should greet its abolition with the greatest delight! but, des- 
pite this, I again affirm that the negro slave enjoys, under 
the protection of the law, a better lot than the free fellah 
of Egypt, or many peasants in Europe — the principal 
reason of the better lot of the slave, compared to that of the 
miserahh peasant, may perhaps partly be, that the purchase 
and the keep of one is expensive, and the other costs nothing. 
After all, slaves are far from being a^ badly off as many 
Europeans imagine. They are generally pretty well 
treated ; they are not overworked, their food is good and 
nutritious, and the punishments are neither particularly 
firequent nor heavy. — ^Their lot is less wretched than that 




or till- iM'uKBiitii iif UuHHitt, 1'olitn'] or KgyjA, wliO nn tu4 

IICXiiMt 'IHK (JltKAT SOL'ItCK OF COIHE. 

" A \sirffi iiorti'ii) 'if tliu criini^H |iiuiiali«d by Irnr, srJM from 
liunffj." Ku M yn a \'ri:ue\i AIIni ulrwdy (juoU'd. " Tbuy 
will (iitupiwar tc/icn iliu uhtii wliom it uow UiuLu aliall lo 
l)i:y(iiii] thu rctiuli uf itn fatal HUggMlioiiH." 

Arc tho AlwIiliouiitU lu-^nliiratinf! ibatimiKjrtant wiiBN 7 
IVIiat \iTiii^TtMH havaXhuy tiiailo iu fjuti'loii, Sew Vork itnd 
i'tiilMl':liiliia, iu the iiujMirutivc duty uf wiving the poor — 
lidl fruifi onliitary huugcr ucriily but,— from JJcalh, death 

" I lidirfi to turn tin- duy," sui J Jyjrd llrougliam, — wlio 
HU'iiiK^l to Iiavv tb'fU^bt t)iu ability l(i riiod an cueullririt 
HubHliliit'! f'lr tui-/Al—" I b'i[Hi t't Ncc tlits day wbun every 
younit inoti in Kiifcl.-iud Kbull be abln tu niui llacoti." 

" Hetli^r b'.i,i! r.r tlj« day," rfipliud (;<.bUlt, " Wl':B 
CViTy mail iu Kiiffluiid hIjoII bii able t'> nil Ifanciii." 

'I'liiH ri;i>ly 'ff (,'ubbi;it, (Juli;rid^ duclKrci U} bo " the bcHt 

niinocli 'if l)ic: wiHHicill." 

Til'; wnilli'Tti iii-.ffrDi-.H are abbi to uut hmmn aliuiidaiitly, 
l\t'Mft\i, [jndiably, not iIvayH tbisir entire allownncn; fur I 
w<;II know u inodul uiiutbir iu Alabama, — ouu of tliu vury 
b<!Ht of niflii, wlioin I I'lVe OM a bnjlber or n mii, wIioho 
all'iw&ni:'! of Imcon, in iLe wurking Hutuviii, in fuiir [joundu 
a w>;>:k, with all niHrilful acciiuiianinii^ntM. How lunny 
of alioJilion Kiiglurid'ii hard laWerH would j^iitdly axKhiuiffs 
iroiiililionit with tliiiwi bocoti-vuljug ucgrovHf li'ndiT ollii^r 
iiuiiiitH, (jroat Itrilriiii hati, on liur owu boutc inlandii, mora 
itluvcrt than all our Houlh : and Huiuoof thuni may be able to 
mtul, but V'.-ry fuw to cut biieou to thai ainouut. 

A I'lv'I'. 

Durioff tiiy roidunoe IB the H<-julh, a maiden -lody-friuud 

of ouTKj buviiig arrived nt Ihut kiudly agu wheu it in itleo- 
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Bant to have a pet, bad tlio rare good fortune to find among 
her acquaintance a little negro child of a year old that h»d 
lost its mother. She at once secured it to herself as a pet, 
as a ladj might proouro a lap-dog. It becamo a much 
more interesting pet than any lady's lap-dog ever was. 
No pet was ever more tenderly cared for, or more highly 
prized. Had it been the orphan of a princess it could not 
have been made more comfortable. There waa nothing of 
the Topsy romance in the affair ; but there is no oooasion 
to doubt of its being now a far happier negro, than any 
that can be found among the snow-banks of the Grkkn 
Mountains, where, in 1826, twenty-four out of nine hundrtil 
and eighteen f were in the Penitentiary/ I^—ohq in 88} ! 

DIGNIFIED MODERATION. 

A Northern divine, who some seven years ago denounced 
the Abolition party as extravagant and malignant fanatics,^ 
the. "Cold Steel party," — I wonder if ho still does?^ 
wrote this of Southern servitude : " It has produced «?*- 
speakahle mischief and misery in tJie domestic relations,**'^ 
And has nothing else done as muoh and far more, in this 
way, supposing this false charge to bo granted to the full f 
"/i; Jios transferred parental authority to a sourec that God 
never designed,'* Which is this, modesty, or profane pro- 
sumption ? *^ It has deprived Ae ignorant of knowledge, 
and taken from the defenceleu the shield of their 2)rot$c^ 
tionV How so? Are not Southern slaves better in-> 
ttructed and protected than are the " Moyamensing blacks 
or their while companions, or even the poor generally Y* 
" It consigns him to toil as a beast of burden, without any 
just and adequate remuneration,* * Ho toils less, and ho 
is better remunerated than the free laborers of any country. 
" The avails of his labor is the property of his master y and 
cannot be made his own" Whose are the avaiU qC i\!i<^ 
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lub'ir of the free man, vlio wotIch far h&r<lcr, withont beiog 
nlilc to jirociirc tialf llic camfurtg of tlie Hlave, for hiroMlf 
Biiil fuiiiily, HDi] in iiiclinciiR and age in in dciititution and 
Upffiry, and m UaTigur of iikath jiy KTABVATlOif ? 

" //•; 1* iii.MKKLF I'UOi'iutTr, and of courte can otm 

(!<>uld tko rank fetor of impictj bo ehlorutited out of it; 
ttn tLat ve roigbt haudlc it, secure against infection and 
olTince, no doubt llicrc uiiglt be found aomcvrbat of pay- 
cbolrigii^ intcrL'Ht, bigcllitr iritli a vast fund of amuao- 
iiitnt, ill tlio aliolitiouititic notion of " tlie projterfy of man 
111 m'lH." It ia a mental abortion. It ia a profano fancy. 
It is the monKtcr offspring of the infidel mother of a very 
gri)<H ui!iteri:ilisTn, whose father i^ an atheist. 

" The jiroperly of innn in man," sayjt Rev. Dr. Thom- 
Wfll — " a fietiun to whieh even the imagination cannot 
{•hi: C'insi,Hteni-y — ia tlie niiHerablc cant of those who would 
Bluriii by prijudico what they eawnot demolitth by argu- 
iiiiTiit. Wo do not even jiruteud that the organs of the 
b'irly can be Euid titrictly to belong to another. The liiubs 
nod iiii^mbers of my servant are not mine, but bis — they 
are nut tools and instruioents wtiicli I can sport witb at 
pl'-usiire, but tlio Raered posse^gioD of a human lioing, 
uliii^li cannot bo itivailc-d without ibc authority of law, and 
fur iho use of which he can never bo divested of his 
n.'uponsiibility to (Jod." 

f-'o mutb for thin Key stone in tbe arch of Abolitionism. 
Hut, in common parlance — the most figurative of all par- 
lanees — and in the view of tlic carnal-minded materialist, 
neither is the slave's jierson or mind, the jir'/perly at the 
niai^ler. They are both his own property; to which he 
way, and not unfre(|uently docM, add largoly ; so aa often 
to bi; able to connuaiid more ready cash than liis master is 
able U) coiiiiuand. And by a general public sentiment, 
HLTuriger than law — wilhout whi(.-h laws arc powcrlcns — the 
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slave's property is as sacred as the master's. The property 
of the master is the obedience of the slave to all his lawful 
commands. So much^ no more. If the master be foolish 
and wicked enough to be a tyrant; and the slave to disobey 
lawful commands, they will be as unhappy as many foolish 
and wicked fathers and sons. 

A PLEASANT RECOLLECTION. 

In St. Augustine, my excellent host, in his generous 
kindness, appropriated to my use and comfort, a servant 
boy of some fourteen years old, and as black as a jet. 
Peter was a good, amiable, and attentive boy. With the 
entire approbation of the master, — ^though I had been 
taught that an attempt of the kind would peril my life, — 
I taught Peter to read the Bible. 

In my pleasant quarters, I was much alone with Peter, 
and had a good deal of talk with him ; and at no time, for 
many years, did I ever hear Peter express the shadow of a 
wish to be freer than he was, in his easy and well com- 
pensated servitude. How great would be the increase of 
comfort if all services were as well paid. When he attained 
to the ability to read the Bible a little^ bo as to under- 
stand, in easy passages, something of its meaning, Peter's 
happiness, in the shadow of an orange tree, might have 
been envied by a prince or a poet. 

AN APHORISM WITH A COMMENT. 

"Tniili, Yirtae, and Happiness, may be distingoished from each 
other, but cannot be diyided." — Coleridge. 

Are the Abolitionists happy ? I met one in travelling 
through Ohio, who so raved and foamed, while denouncing 
slavery, as to frighten women and children. He could not 
have been happy. Happiness never takes that frightful 
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form. Calmiicss imd elevation are the attributes of that 
Truth which is the source and mother of happinoss; and 
the child though somctimca joyous exceedingly, and boibb- 
timca indignant, never foama at the mouth. 

A SEDITIONART. 

" Blooh Ibe toeomotiTM ', — Teia np the raila 1 — L>* or no U«, Con. 
(tilution or do ConMIlutlou, reaolTo tbal thii Uw thai] not bo eDrorced." — 
Wehdkll PuiLLirs' Axti-Blivert OaiTioa. 

As if a hopeless eTiI, if not the only one of any account 
in the world, Mn. Stowe had intended to keep silent ou the 
painful subject of slavery, until " she heard, with perfect 
surprise and coDstemation," of the passage of the fugitive 
slave law, aa if it were a quite new and unheard of, and un- 
paralleled abomination. Then her sense of duty awakened 
her to the irksome task of teaching the people of the North 
" what slavery is. From this arose a desire to exhibit it 
in a living dramatic reality." 

What a miserable pity that she bad not been consulted 
at an early day by the Government; and especially, by 
Clay, Webster and Cass ! 

ABOLITION PERVERSION OP SCRIPTOEE. 

Though often sufficiently revolting to all sober and rev- 
erent minds, the grotesque absurdity of the abolitionists' 
perversions of Scripture, are aometimes irresistibly ludi- 
crous. It is a pity that they are not always as innocently 
simple aa that of the Scotch mother and her good boy 
Sawney. The good mother and the good son were together 
hoeing their potato patch. The day was hot and thirsty. 
The ground was bard and foul. And long before the task 
was done, the poor boy, though "a lad o'grace" — felt as 
though bo could stand it no longer without water from 
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the hum. The good mother was strongly bent on its com- 
pletion before leaving it ; and so she delved away lustily, 
and with a good heart. She said many and cheering words 
of praise, encouragement and comfort to her boy, who sadly 
began to lag. He had often asked leave of her to go to 
the " hum " for a drink ; but the burn was a good way off, 
and so poor Sawney was not pennitted to leave the potato 
patch, lest it might not be finished so soon as desired. 
" We'll ha' done it, Sawney, my bairn in a wee bit ; and 
then the bum will luik beautifu' Sawney, darlin' ; an' it '11 
sing ye a bit ditty, my lad, an' gie ye a stoup o' its drink 
sweetened, Sawney, ay', my bairn, sweetened." 

" But, guid mither, I'm muckle drouthy. An', mithcr, 
does na' the guid buik say, ' gi' drink unto the drouthy V " 

" Aye, mi bairn, and so saith it sure. That's unco true 
mi ain Sawney ; but na' till the patch is done, Sawney." 

" An* where, mither mine, does the guid buik say ony 
thing o' that like ?" 

" Aye, Sawney ! Sawney I I could a wal be greetin' 
that ye shud forget that the Bible saith — ^Ho, every ane 
that thirsteth." 

Sawney too was much distressed that he had forgetten 
it; and he hoed away lustily till the patch was finished. 
That Scotch mither no doubt raised up on her knees many 
a Bible expositor to do credit to her nurture. 

With the mere amusing expositions of the abolitionists 
we ought not, perhaps, to find fault, unless they be also 
profane ; — then indeed they would not bo merely amusing. 
But when a learned divine of the di/jnifiedly moderate 
class of aholitionists, takes upon himself so flatly to contra- 
dict Holy Writ as to declare that " masters cannot render 
to their servants that which is just and equal/' he seems 
to extort rebuke for his impious presumption. 

^^ Masters cannot render to their servants that which is 
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/»■( tiH-l rifu'il" vayn a, I'liilulfiljiliia 'livino. Lfit h 
U'UV: |.hnt wiih III': N]f.r<tl': nli'i ivm%u%\i.ni\ii Jl. 



m:i;i:o timiikkh. 

Atnonj; nfgrf) Klavnn, — m often mining «li)t<: fmcnir^n, — 
tli'-m nr" r'niiiil (ir'':;iAiiiriii11y vid'iiiH fi!lliiw>i «rli') aro 'ti':V<:r 
hitfiv out at ynmii — fr-itn liana or harniitif^. 'Yhnma aro 
T'liiti'l 'lilt iiti'l li'iii^lif ii[> hy tlio iii'f;m im\i!tn, — wlin nrimn- 
liiii''i| cornijit tlii-rii f'lr tli'^ [iiirpiiMf; — an'l t&k<:fi off to Ncir 
Orl'-3ii^, nr cl.-cwh'irf^ 

Si from l/in>l>in, iiiitii niirl witti'.-n Imvc liccn tranH)ir>rl«<l 
(in lliii natliH of nucIi ah 1i:ivii Iml t)i<:rn into crime frritn Kclf- 

iitll Ud'l Mt]lrtlTlll"tivi'N. 



Cl.llON ANU I. 

VV']i:it llii'i li^H Ui i|'< wir.li my f<ii)ij':':f, ni> one will i!if:M<, 
biilfU'Ji tL4 liat-i: li'^n.i willi iTyrH ill lli(;in. Ih it a Inr;;': 
eliiKs 7 I 'lori't ktiw. .S.,irii! jHiOj,!.; tliirtk it n i-r./ hr<<n 
i-!a.-.;; iiii'l .-,'11(1'^ iHHijili; Miiiik It n v<;ry mnull on':. [ c.ir.n'it 

'■"'-I']':. r <\W. »'.t. 'J'Ik: trntll, I,<tIi»I>:^, li':H I>':t.w<:<:n 

tli-tii, v]i-.T<: it IH ii:;ij;illy fouii'l, -as it i.i wii'l,— Utwc^n 
cxtr'HiCii. 
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Is it not a bright j.iT::rJjLr r- "- ' "^'i--T'- '1- i I 
Why it came to icirrl'e-] --: :-. i ::e:-i r : ; ',f u,-, ' .:=;:-r- 

lAN WiTXES?, of F-rb. 1]. I'''. Jiv .' f . ', :. 1 z:.- . — 
away up here VKL-tweeri tit: h:-5 tr^: \'j-.:ft t;.' r!" - r. I i::i 
sure I don' t k n o w : — all ? :. o "^ i t f r '. ir. J; .••:-. "^ V L :. t a 
nice thing it would be — wculdL't 1: — Vj >••: ab^e Ij tr.;-.y 
and help to support such p'ipir^. tbit =CLi O'Jt such nic- 
things for the promotion of wisdom and bajpiness ? Per- 
haps so. I don't know. It might be a nice thing; or it 
might not. It would be a blessing that might be abused. 
I hope it is right for me to think it best as it is. 

ABOLITION LOGIC. 

IIow the Anti-Slavery authorities reconcile nil thrir 
arguments against Southern Slavery is no affair of miii''. 




AiMDg ntpti alsi 
Iburvari' found oiH\.'i 
mIo— oni oT prjwui— 
fcanJ cut kD'l bira^'' 
tfattoi opmipt lluun I 
Orl(>Ui, or ilvvwliFii. 

So TiTiis I.c)D<)oti, muti witl TT 'I 
on Um wain of lUcU u iiiTu I"0 ' 
isU ani ■iuiiti'r m^tiTtt- 



M'litt Ibia luu (o do wilt n/ 
but «uoU &H bavc bcart^ villi *; 

I dcn't know. 
cliuiK ; nit'l aonin peo|>la I 
ilfi-ide. 1 dure oat. 
thoiD, where it ia uaunUjr fi 
cxtremoe. 



n«an UndlMli 

Olvon U 
Nolo pmojlj 

ClooD, nnJ qot K ^ 
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than they find elscwbcro; and many more wonld gladly 
retrace their stcps^ but are not able. From one plantatioD^ 
with which I was well acquainted, two negroes ran away; 
and in a few months were right glad to find themselves at 
home again. They were both thoroughly cured of their 
discontent; and were, and still arc, as recently I have 
learned, more faithful and happy, than before they tried 
the unsatisfactory experiment. " A few cold days in 
New York, among the free negroes of Anthony Street/' 
Dick Downing used to say, " would be enough to content 
any Southern fellow with his own lot." Dick had never 
been in the Baker Street of another city. 

A STRIKING COXTRAST. 

St. Paul put a letter into the hand of a runaway slave, 
and sent him back to his master. 

A reverend New England divine put a Colt's revolver 
into the hands of a runaway slave, with a charge to use it 
with effect on the person of the first man who should dare 
to call or treat him as a slave ; and afterwards he boasted 
of it in the pulpit I 

ENGLAND IN DANGER. 

" Three and a half millions of the inhabitants of Great Britain— one- 
eighth about of the entire popniation, depend for subeistence on the 
Tarioos manufactores of cotton." — British STAtunos. 

What employment would they find, by which to earn 
their subsistence, in so crowded a population, and where 
*' leave to toil" is granted as a special favor, should British 
abolitionism succeed in its zealous endeavors to ruin our 
cotton growing population, by insane intervention with its 
rights? And how then would England get on with her 
pauper difficulties ? 

Anomalies, varied as rainbow colors, are found every 
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wIktc ; but tliu fltranf;cBt at all anomalies arc lUoBO of 
lli'iti^li i«<]lcy, an<] Itrilin)) public morals. Ile&Tcn grant 
Hint ttiJH uuohialouH ftatu of tlilngit may not be a trua fora- 
fli;uluwiiig of a Bwift oomlug ovcDt of dcplotablo ctiI to 
our rate I 

m:i;i:o skclkity from tkkkible miLS. 

TliiTu may he no yicojilc on carlli, of tbcir number, bo 
lifi'UTc. ti;!:iiiiat fi-arful DucMelilH, <Iiaa>iti;r», calaniitica and 
viii]i.'tK'C, us .iru tliu L'dliirud [icusaiilry of the i^DUth. Tlicy 
arc very riiroly fxjiostil to great danj^crs of any kind. 
Stc-miil>oat <!xplii.sioru and colliaions, and railroad craabcs; 
and KliJiiwri'clcs, and firca, and floods, and Iiigliway robbers, 
and usriussin'i, and inccndiuricH, lirid fuw victims among 
llidii. 

Is IIiiTe no liriji[rinr>sH in tliis? Head tlie newspapers, 
and tlitii fi.ilc till! niiiinttd, und tliu mourning, and the 
dyiii^', nwl th:: dosuluted,— UN'l then answer mo ! 

" All tliiM]TM arc double, one agninat another," 80 saitli 
liio wiac; and that it ia so let mc submit and bo tliankful. 

^VIlnt cliiLrniing little diMlics of wliipt rillabub arc often 
found Kerved up by li^uglisU writers for tbo benefit of our 
negrocM. Jioek at and taste of this. 

" 1'akc an extreme case. Tuko tbo ease of the BloTes on 
AmericaTi pliinlations. I dare say they are worked hard. 
I dare auy tliey don't altogether like it. I dare say tbeir's 
is an unjileaaant oiperieneo on the whole." — B/eak Jloute. 

1 diiru say, Mr. Skiinpolo Dickenn, yoo know very littlo 
about it. I dare say, that English writers who mcddlo 
witli our afTaira in this way, would often appear less ridicu- 
Ifjits and diimage their own country lea.*, if Ihcy would fry 
honowljy to know more ami write less about what they aro 
ehaiiicfully and it seems blissfully ignorant. In their sto- 
lid ignoranee of us, which shutii them out from even as 
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much knowledge of our geography, as they ought to have 
of the geography of the moon, I dare say, on examination, 
it would he found that in their mind, there is mixed up the 
horrors of a piratical slave-trade, with the condition of the 
slaves on American plantations. And I dare say, if they 
would examine honestly into the truth of the matter, they 
would find the slaves on our plantations, as much hotter 
off than English farm lahorers, as these are hotter off than 
were the cruelly treated galley slaves of the Dey of Algiers, 
when that dignitary reckoned it among his highest duties 
and dearest privileges, to torture the " Christian dogs " 
which his piratical corsairs had captured. I dare say that 
all this is so. The English seem rapidly to he getting to 
where they were in 1694 when Bishop Patrick said " they 
seemed to take pleasure in heing ignorant of the most im- 
portant truths." Let us hope hotter things of them, and 
that they only seem in love with error. 

Now a closing word for the author. In charity with all, 
to all he would do good, and evil to none. If a little 
harshly he has sometimes chided, it has not heen from hate, 
bat love. Some things are not very praisworthy, and he 
has not praised them. Some notions have done great evil. 
They cannot be good notions. With plainness of speech 
he has said so. For the holders of thcin he has chai'ity. 
In return he asks theirs for himself; hut not for any of his 
false notions. To the abolitionists at home and abroad, he 
has shown where they may employ their means to better 
than revolutionary ends. He has shown that the southern 
slave is in a happier condition than the negro in Africa, — 
than the free blacks here — than the suffering poor of all 
countries. lie would gladly have done it better. He did 
what he could. He now concludes his task in the loving 
hope for all hereafter, of better counsels and kinder sympa- 
thies. 

THE END. 
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